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CHAPTER XV. 



SIB WILLIAM HAMILTON'S DOCTBINB OF UNCONSCIOUS 
MENTAL MODIFICATIONS. 

The laws of Obliviscence, noticed in the preceding 
chapter, are closely connected with a question raised by 
Sir W. Hamilton, and discussed at some length in Ins 
Lectures : Whether there are unconscious states of mind ; 
or, as he expresses it in the eighteenth Lecture,* " Wheth-* 
er the mind exerts energies, and is the subject of modifi- 
cations, of neither of which it is conscious." Our author 
pronounces decidedly for the affirmatiye, in opposition to 
most English philosophers, by whom he says, *'£he sup- 
position of an unconscious action or passion of the mind, 
has been treated as something either unintelligible or 
absurd ; " and in opposition, no less, to isolated expres- 
sions of opinion by our author himself. The following 
is one : " Every act of mind is an act of consciousness." f 
Here is another : J *' We must say of all our states of 
mind, whatever they may be, that it " (a state of mind) 

• Lectures, i 338. f Ibid. U. 277. J Ibid. iL 73. 

(6) 
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6 SIB WILLIAM HABCILTON'S DOCTRINE OF 

**can be nothing else than it is felt to be. Its very 
essence consists in being felt ; and when it is not felt, it 
is not." This is one of the numerous inconsistencies in 
Sir W. Hamilton's professed opinions, which a close 
examination and comparison of his speculations bring 
to light, and which show how far he was in reaUty from 
being the systematic thinker which, on a first impression 
of his writings, he seems to be. In one point of view, 
these self-contradictions are fully as much an honor as a 
discredit to him; since they frequently arise from his 
having acutely seized some important psychological truth, 
greatly in advance of his general mode of thought, and 
not having brought the remainder of his philosophy up to 
it. Instead of having reasoned out a consistent scheme 
of thought, of which every part fits in with the other 
parts, he seems to have explored the deeper regions of 
the mind only at the points which had some direct con- 
nection with the conclusions he had adopted on a few 
special questions of philosophy ; and from his different 
explorations, he occasionally, as in the present case, 
brought back different results. But, in the place where 
he treats directly of this particular question, he decides 
unequivocally for the existence of latent mental modifi- 
cations. The subject is in itself not imimportant, and 
his treatment of it will serve as an example by which to 
estimate his powers of thought in the province of pure 
psychology. 

Sir W. Hamilton recognizes three different kinds, 
or, as he calls them, degrees, of mental latency. Two 
of these will be seen, on examination, to be entirely 
irrelevant. 

The first kind of latency is that which belongs to all 
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UNCONSCIOUS MENTAL MODIFICATIONS. 7 

the parts of our knowledge which we are not thinking of 
at the very moment. " I know a science, or language, 
not merely while I make a temporary use of it, but in- 
asmuch as I can apply it when and how I will. Thus 
the infinitely greater part of our spiritual treasures lies 
always beyond the sphere of consciousness, hid in the 
obscure recesses of the mind."* But this stored-up 
knowledge, I submit, is not an " unconscious ^tion or 
passion of the mind." It is not a mental state, but a 
capability of being put into a mental state. When I am 
not thinking of a thing, it is not present to my mind at 
all. It may become present when something happens to 
recall it ; but it is not latently present now ; no more than 
any physical thing which I may have hoarded up. I 
may have a stock of food with which to nourish myself 
hereafter ; but my body is not in a state of latent nourish- 
ment by the food which is in store. I have the power to 
walk across the room, though I am sitting in my chair ; 
but we should hardly call this power a latent act of walk- 
ing. What required to be shown was, not that I may 
possess knowledge without recalling it, but that it can 
be recalled to my mind, I remaining imconscious of it 
all the time.f 

* Lectures, i. 339. 

t Sir W. Hamilton deliberately rejects this obvious distinction, and in 
liis Lecture on Memory (Lect. xxx.) maintains that all the knowledge we 
possess, whether we are thinking of it or not, is at all times present to us, 
though unconsciously. "This is certainly" (he says) "an hypothesis, 
because whatever is out of consciousness can only be assumed ; but it is an 
hypothesis which we are not only warranted, but necessitated by the 
phsenomena, to establish." (Lectures, ii. 209.) This confident assertion is 
supported only by a passage from an author of whom the reader has 
already heard something, H. Schmid ( Verswh einer Metaphysik) ; by 
whom, however, the conclusion is not elicited from " the phajnomena," but 
drawn, h priori, from the assertion that the act of knowledge is " an energy 
of the self-active powers of a subject one and indivisible ; consequently » 
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8 SIB WILLIAM HAMILTON'S DOCTRINE OP 

*' The * second degree of latency exists when the mind 
contains systems of knowledge, or certain habits of 
action, which it is wholly unconscious of possessing in 
its ordinary state, but which are revealed to conscious- 
ness in certain extraordinary exaltations of its powers. 
The evidence on this point shows that the mind fre- 
quently contains whole systems of knowledge, which, 
though in our normal state they have faded into abso- 
lute oblivion, may, in certain abnormal states, as mad- 
ness, febrile delirium, somnambulism, catalepsy, &c., 
flash out into luminous consciousness, and even throw 



part of the ego most be detached or annihflated if a cognition once exist- 
ent be again extinguished." Tliis palpable begging of the whole point in 
dispute (which Schmid makes no scruple of propping up by half a dozen 
other arbitraiy assumptions) of course makes it necessary to explain how 
anything can be forgotten ; which Schmid resolyes by declaring that noth- 
ing ever is ; it merely passes into latency. Of all this, not a shadow of 
evidence is exhibited ; anything being set down as fact, which can be educed 
from the idea of the Ego evolved by Schmid out of the depths of his moral 
consciousness. His style of philosophizing may be judged from the fol- 
lowing specimen : " Every mental activity belongs to the one vital activity 
of mind in general ; it is, therefore, indivisibly bound up with it, and can 
neither be torn from, nor abolished in it" Therefore he has only to call 
every impi-ession in memory a " mental activity," to prove that when we 
have once had it, we can never more get rid of it. If he had but happened 
to call it a mental act, it would have been all over with his aigument ; for 
there may surely be passing acts of one permanent activity. Schmid fur- 
ther argues, from the same premises, that feelings, volitions, and desires, 
are retained in the mind without the medium of memory, that is, we retain 
the states themselves, not the notions or remembrances of them ; from 
which it follows, that I am at this moment desiring and willing to rise from 
my bed yesterday morning, and every previous morning since I began to 
have a will. Schmid has an easy answer to all attempts at explaining 
mental phajnomenaby physiological hypotheses, viz., that " Mind, howbeit 
conditioned by bodily relations, still ever preserves its self-activity and 
independence." As if to determine whether it does so or not, was not the 
very point in dispute between him and the physiological hypotheses. These 
reasonings are quite worthy of Schmid ; but it is extremely unworthy of 
Sir W. Hamilton to accept and indorse them. 
« Lectures, i. 33d-346. 
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into the shade of unconsciousness those other systems 
by which they had, for a long period, been eclipsed and 
even extinguished." He then cites from various authors 
some of the curious recorded cases ^ in which the extinct 
memory of whole languages was suddenly restored, and, 
what is even still more remarkable, in which the faculty 
was exhibited of actually repeating, in known or un- 
known tongues, passages which were never within the 
grasp of conscious memory in the normal state." These, 
however, are not cases of latent states of mind, but of 
a very different thing — of latent memory. It is not 
the mental impressions that are latent, but the power of 
reproducing them. Every one admits, without any ap- 
paratus of proof, that we may have powers and suscep- 
tibilities of which we are not conscious ; but these are 
capabilities of being affected, not actual affections. I 
have the susceptibility of being poisoned by prussic acid, 
but this susceptibility is not a present phsenomenon, con- 
stantly taking place in my body without my perceiving 
it. The capability of being poisoned is not a present 
modification of my body ; nor is the capability I perhaps 
have of recollecting, should I become delirious, some- 
thing which I have forgotten while sane, a present mod- 
ification of my mind. These are fixture contingent states, 
not present actual ones. The real question is, can I 
undergo a present actual mental modification without 
being aware of it ? 

We come, therefi>re, to the third case, which is the 
only one really in point, and inquire, whether there are, 
in our ordinary mental life, ** mental* modifications, 
*. e., mental activities and passivities, of which we are 

* Lectures, i. 347-349. 
1* 
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unconscious, but which manifest their existence bj efiects 
of which we are conscious ? ^ Sir W. Hamilton decides 
that there are ; and even ^ that what we are conscious 
of is constructed out of what we are not conscious of; ^ 
that ** the sphere of our conscious modifications is only 
a small circle in the centre of a far wider sphere of action 
and passion, of which we are only conscious through its 
effects/' 

His first example is taken from the perception of ex- 
ternal objects. The facts which he adduces are these. 
1st. Every minimpm visibile is composed of still sn;^- 
er parts, which are not separately capable of being ob- 
jects of vision ; ^^ they are, severally and apart, to con- 
sciousness as zero." Yet every one of these parts ** must 
by itself have produced in us a certain modification, real 
though unperceived," since the effect of the whole can 
only be the sum of the separate effects of the parts. 
2d. " When we look at a distant forest, we perceive a 
certain expanse of green. Of this, as an affection of our 
organism, we are clearly and distinctly conscious. Now, 
the expanse of which we are conscious, is evidently made 
up of parts of which we are not conscious. No leaf, 
perhaps no tree, may be separately visible. But the 
greenness of the forest is made up of the greenness of 
the leaves ; that is, the total impression of which we are 
conscious, is made up of an infinitude of small impres- 
sions of which we are not conscious." 3d. Our sense 
of hearing tells the same tale. There is a minimum avn 
dibile; the faintest sound capable of being heard. This 
sound, however, must be made up of parts, each of 
which must affect us in some manner, otherwise the whole 
which they compose could not affect us. When we hear the 
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UNCONSCIOUS MENTAL MODIFICATIONS. 11 

distant murmur of the sea, " this murmur is a sum made 
up of partB, and the sum would be as zero if the parts ^ 
did not count as something. ... If the noise of each 
wave made no impression on our sense, the noise of the 
sea, as the result of these impressions, could not be 
realized. But the noise of each geveral wave, at the 
distance we suppose, is inaudible ; we must, however, 
admit that they produce a certain modification, beyond 
consciousness, on the percipient subject ; for this is ne- 
cessarily involved in the reality of their result."* 

It is a curious question how Sir W. Hamilton failed 
to perceive that an unauthorized assumption has slipped 
into his argument. Because the minimum visibile con- 
sists of parts (as we know through the microscope) , and 
because the minimum visibile produces an impression on 
our sense of sight, he jumps to the conclusion that each 
one of the parts does so too. But it is a supposition con- 
sistent with what we know of nature, that a certain quarv^ 
tity of the cause may be a necessary condition to the 
production of any of the effect. The minimum visibile 
would on that supposition he this certain quantity, and 
the two halves into which we can conceive it divided, 
though each contributing its half to the formation of that 
which produces vision, would not each separately pro- 
duce half of the vision, the concurrence of both being 
necessary to produce any vision whatever. And so of 
the distant murmur of the sea : the agency which pro- 
duces it is made up of the rolling of many different waves, 
each of which, if sufficiently near, would affect us with 
a perceptible sound ; but at the distance at which they 
are, it may require the rolling of many waves to excite an 

♦ Lectures, L 349-351. 
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amount of vibration in the air sufficient, when enfeebled 
by extension, to produce any effect whatever on our au- 
ditory nerves, and, through them, <mi our mind. The 
supposition that each wave affects the mind separately 
because their aggregate affects it, is therefore, to say the 
least, an unproved hypothesis. 

The counter-hypothesis, that in order to the prodnctioii 
of any quantity whatever of the effect, there is needed 
a certain minimum quantity of the cause, it is the more 
extraordinary that Sir W. Hamilton should have over- 
looked, since he has not only himself adopted a similar 
supposition in some other cases,* but it is a necessary 
part of his theory in this very case. He will not admit 
as possible, that less than a certain quantity of the ex- 
ternal agent, produces no mental modification; but he 
himself supposes that less than a certain quantity of 
mental modification produces no consciousness. Yet if 
his d priori argument is valid for the one sequence, it is 
valid for the other. If the effect of a whole must be 
the sum of similar effects produced by all its parts, and 
if every state of consciousness is the effect of a modi&^ 
cation of mind which is made up of an infinitude of 
small parts, the state of consciousness also must be made 
up of an infinitude of small states of consciousness, 
produced by these infinitely small mental modifications 
respectively. We are not at liberty to adopt the one 
theory for the first link in the double succession, and the 

* ** In the internal perception of a series of mental operations, a certain 
time, a certain duration, is necessary fur the smallest section of contin- 
uous energy to which consciousness is competent. Some minimum of time 
must be admitted as the condition of consciousness." (Lectures, i. 369.) 
And again (Lectures, ii. 102) : ** It cannot certainly be said, that the mini- 
mum of sensation infers the maximum of perception ; for perception always 
supposes a certain quantum of sensation.*' 
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other theoiy for the other link* Having shown no reason 
why either theory should be preferred, our author would 
have acted more philosophically in not deciding between 
them. But to accommodate half the fact to one theory 
and half to the other, without assigning any reason for 
the difference, is to exceed all rational license of scientific 
hypothesis. 

After these examples from Perception, our author 
passes to cases of Association : and as he here states 
some important mental phasnomena well and clearly, I 
shall quote him at some length.* 

*^It sometimes happens, that we find one thought 
rising immediately after another in consciousness, but 
whose consecution we can reduce to no law of associa- 
tion. Now, in these cases we can generally discover 
by an attentive observation, that these two thoughts, 
though not themselves associated, are each associated 
vnth certain other thoughts ; so that the whole consecu- 
tioiL would have been regular, had these intermediate 
thoughts come into consciousness, between the two 
which are not immediately associated. Suppose, for 
instance, that A, B, C, are three thoughts, — that A 
and C cannot immediately suggest each other, but that 
each is associated with B, so that A will naturally 
suggest B, and B naturally suggest C. Now, it may 
happen, that we are conscious of A, and immediately 
thereafter of C. How is the anomaly to be explained? 
It can only be explained on the principle of latent mod- 
ifications. A suggests C, not immediately, but through 
B ; but as B, like the half of the minimum vieibile or 
minimum audibiUf does not rise into consciousness, we 

* Lectures, i. 352, 353. 
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are apt to consider it as non-existent. You are probably 
aware of the following fact in mechanics. If a number 
of billiard balls be placed in a straight row and touching 
each other, and if a ball be made to strike, in the line 
of the row, the baD at one end of the series, what will 
happen ? The motion of the impinging ball is not di- 
vided among the whole row; this, which we might d 
priori have expected, does not happen, hut the impetus 
is transmitted through the intermediate balls which re- 
main each in its place, to the ball at the opposite end of 
the series, and this ball alone is impelled on. Some- 
thing like this seems often to occur in the train of thought. 
One idea mediately suggests another into consciousness, 
— the suggestion passing through one or more ideas 
which do not themselves rise with consciousness. The 
awakening and awakened ideas here correspond to the ball 
striking and the ball struck off; while the intermediate 
ideas of which we are unconscious, but which carry on 
the suggestion, resemble the intermediate balls which 
remain moveless, but communicate the impulse. An 
instance of this occurs to me with which I was recently 
struck. Thinking of Ben Lomond, this thought was 
immediately followed by the thought of the Prussian 
system of education. Now, conceivable connection be- 
tween these two ideas in themselves, there was none. A 
little reflection, however, explained the anomaly. On 
my last visit to the mountain, I had met upon its summit 
a German gentleman, and though I had no consciousness 
of the intermediate and unawakened links between Ben 
Lomond and the Prussian schools, they were undoubt- 
edly these, — the German, — Germany, -7- Prussia, — ' 
and, these media being admitted, the connection between 
the extremes was manifest." 
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Tbougb our author says that the facts here described 
can only be explained on the supposition that the inter- 
vening ideas never came into consciousness at all, he is 
aware that another explanation is conceivable, namely, 
that they were momentarily in consciousness, but were 
forgotten, agreeably to the law of Obliviscence already 
spoken of: which, in fact, is the explanation given by 
Stewart. The same two explanations may be given of 
his fbal example, drawn from a class of phsenomena also 
governed by laws of association, "our acquired dexterities 
and habits.'' * When we learn any manual operation, 
suppose that of playing on the pianoforte, the operation 
is at first a series of conscious volitions, followed by 
movements of the fingers ; but when, by sufficient repe- 
tition, a certain facility has been acquired, the motions 
take place without our being able to recognize afterwards 
that we have been conscious of the volitions which pre- 
ceded them. In this case, we may either hold with Sir 
W. Hamilton, that the volitions (to which may be added 
the feelings of muscular contraction, and of the contact 
of our fingers with the keys) are not, in the practised 
performer, present to consciousness at all; or, with 
Stewart, that he is conscious of them, but for so brief 
an interval, that he has no remembrance of them after- 
wards. The motions, in this case, are said by Hartley 
to have become secondarily automatic ; which our author 
supposes to be a third opinion, but it is not certain 
that Hartley meant anything at variance with Stewait's 
theory. 

Let us now consider the reasons given by Sir W. 
Hamilton for preferring his explanation to Stewart's. 

* Lectnres, iii. 855. 
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The first and principal of them is, that to suppose a state 
of consciousness which is not remembered,* ^violates 
the whole analogy of consciousness." ^Consciousness 
supposes memory ; and we are only conscious as we are 
able to connect and contrast one instance of our intel- 
lectual existence with another." ^Of consciousness, 
however faint, there must be some memory, however 
short. But this is at variance with the phaenomenon, 
for the ideas A and C may precede and follow each 
other without any perceptible interval^ and without any 
the feeblest memory of B." 

Here again I am obliged, not without woi^er, to 
point out the inconclusive character of the argument. 
When Sir W. Hamilton says that consciousness implies 
memory, he means, as his words show, that we are 
only conscious by means of change ; by discriminating 
the present state from a state immediately preceding. 
Granting this, as with proper explanations I do, all it 
proves is, that any conscious state of mind must be re- 
membered long enough to be compared with the mental 
state immediately following it. The state <^ mind, 
therefore, which he supposes to have been latent, must, if 
it passed into consciousness, have been remembered until 
one other mental modification had supervened; which 
there is assuredly not a particle of evidence that it was 
not : for our having totally forgotten it a minute after, is 
no evidence, but a common consequence of the laws of 
Obliviscence. It is perhaps true that all consciousness 
must be followed by a memory, but I see no reason why 
an evanescent state of consciousness must be followed, if 
by any, by a more than evanescent memory. ^^ It is a 

» Lectures, i. 354^ 355. 
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law of mind," our author says further on,* "that the 
intensity of the pi^esent consciousness determines the 
vivacity of the future memory. Vivid consciousness, 
long memory; faint consciousness, short memory." 
Well, then : in the case supposed, the intensity of con- 
sciousness is at the minimum, therefore on his own show- 
ing the duration of memory should be so too. If the 
consciousness itself is too fleeting to fix the attention, so, 
a fortiori^ must the remembrance of it. In reality, the 
remembrance is ofiten evanescent when the consciousness 
is by no means so, but is so distinct and prolonged as to 
be in no danger whatever of being supposed latent. 
Take the case of a player on the pianoforte while still a 
learner, and before the succession of volitions has attained 
the rapidity which practice ultimately gives it. In this 
stage of progress there is, beyond all doubt, a conscious 
volition, anterior to the playing of each particular note. 
Yet has the player, when the piece is finished, the small- 
est remembrance of each of these volitions, as a separate 
fact? In like manner have we, when we have finished 
reading a volume, the smallest memory of our successive 
volitions to turn the pages ? On the contrary, we only 
know that we must have turned them, because, without 
doing so, we could not have read to the end. Yet these 
volitions were not latent : every time we turned over a 
leaf, we must have formed a conscious purpose of turn- 
ing ; but, the purpose having been instantly fulfilled, the 
attention was arrested in the process for too short a time 
to leave a more than momentary remembrance of it. 
The sensations of sight, touch, and the muscles, felt in 
turning the leaves, were as vivid at the moment as any 

* Lectures, i. 868, 369. 
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of our ordinary sensible impressions which are only 
important to us as means to an end. But because they 
had no pleasurable or painful interest in themselves ; 
because the interest they had as means passed away in 
the same instant by the attainment of the end ; and be- 
cause there was nothing to associate the act of reading 
with these particular sensations, rather than with oth^r 
similar sensations formerly experienced ; their trace in 
the memory was only momentary, unless something 
unusual and remarkable connected with the particmlar 
leaves turned over, detained them in remembrance. 

If sensations which are evidently in consciousness may 
leave so brief a memory that they are not felt to leave 
any memory at all, what wonder that the same should 
happen when the sensations are of so fugitive a charac- 
ter, that it can be debated whether they were in conscious- 
ness at all ! However true it may be that there must 
be some memory wherever there is consciousness, what 
argument is this against a theory which supposes a low 
degree of consciousness, attended by just the degree of 
memory which properly belongs to it? 

Imagine an argument in physics, corresponding to this 
in metaphysics. Some of my readers are probably 
acquainted with the important experiments of M. Pas- 
teur, which have finally exploded the ancient hypothesis 
of Equivocal Generation, by showing that even the 
smallest microscopic animalcules are npt produced in a 
medium from which their still more mi(a*oscopic germs 
have been effectually excluded. What should we think 
of any one who deemed it a refutation of M. Pasteur, 
that the germs are not discernible by the naked eye? 
who maintained that invisible animalcules must proceed, 
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if from germs at all, from visible germs ? This reason- 
ing would be an exact parallel to that of Sir W. Ham* 
ilton. 

The onlj other argument of our author against Stew- 
* fat's doctrine, is confined to the pluenomenon of acquired 
habits, in which case, he says,* the supposition of real but 
forgotten consciousness ** would constrain our assent to 
the most monstrous conclusions:" since, in reading 
aloiHl, if the matter be uninteresting, we may be carrying 
on a train of diought (even of ^* serious meditation") on a 
totally diflPerent subject, and this, too, ^ without distrac- 
tion or fatigue : " which, he says, would be impossible, 
if we were separately conscious of, or (as he rather 
gratuitously alters the idea) separately attentive to ^each 
least movement in either process." Sir W. Hamilton 
here loses sight of a part of his own philosoj^y, which 
deserves his forgetfulness the less as it is a very valuable 
part. In one of the most important psychological dis- 
cussions in his Lectures, f he fordbly maintains that we 
are capable of carrying on several distinct series of states 
of ccmsciousness at once ; and goes so far as to contend 
not only that our consciousness, but what is more than 
consciousness, our ^^concentrated consciousness, or atten- 
tion," is capable of being divided among as many as six 
simultaneous impressions. J Returning to the same sub- 
ject in another place, he quotes from a modem French 
philosopher, Gardaillac (in a work entitled JEJtudes ElS^ 
mentaires de Philosophie) , an excellent and conclusive 
passage, showing the great multitude of states, more or 
less conscious, which often coexist in the mind, and help 
to determine the subsequent trains of thought or feeling ; 

* Lectures, i. 360. t IWd. i. 238-254. t Ibid. p. 254. 
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and illustratiDg the causes that determine which of these 
shall in any particular case predominate over the rest.* 
Our consciousness, therefore, according to Sir W. Ham- 
ilton, ought not to have much difficulty in finding room 
for the two simultaneous series of states which he quar- 
rels with Stewart's hypothesis for requiring : and we are 
not bound, under the penalty of *^ monstrous conclu- 
sions,'' to consider one of these series as latent. Sir W. 
Hamilton indeed says f truly, that "the greater the num- 
ber of objects to which our consciousness is simultane- 
ously extended, the smaller is the intensity with which 
it is able to consider each ; " but the intensity of con- 
sciousness necessary for reading aloud with correctness 
in a language familiar to us, not being very considerable, 
a great part of our power of attention is disposable for 
" the train of serious meditation " which is supposed to 
be passing through our minds at the same time. For 
all this, I would not advise any person (unless one with 
the peculiar gift ascribed to Julius Csesar) to stake any- 
thing on the substantial value of a train of thought car- 
ried on by him while reading aloud a book on another 
subject. Such thoughts, I imagine, are always the 

* Lectures, iii. 250-258. From this long exposition I shall only extract 
a single passage (p. 258), bat I recommend the whole of it to the attentive 
consideration of readers. 

** Thus, if we appreciate correctly the phsenomena of Reproduction or 
Reminiscence, we shall recognize, as an incontestable fact, that our 
thoughts suggest each other not one by one successively, as the order to 
which language is astricted might lead us to infer ; but that the comple- 
ment of drcumstances under which we at every moment exist, awakens 
simultaneously a great number of thoughts ; these it calls into the presence 
of the mind, either to place them at our disposal, if we find it requisite to 
employ them, or to make them co-operate in our deliberations, by giving 
them, according to our nature and our habits, an influence, more or less 
active, on our judgments and consequent acts." 

t Lectures, 1. 237. 
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better for being revised when the mind has nothing else 
to do than to consider thenu 

It is strange, but characteristic, that Sir W. Hamfl- 
ton cannot be depended on for remembering, in one part 
of his speculations, the best things which he has said in 
another ; not even the truths into which he has thrown so 
much of the powers of his mind, as to have made them, 
in an especial manner, his own. 

Notwithstanding the failure of Sir W. Ebmilton to 
adduce a single valid reason for preferring his hypothesis 
to that of Stewart) it does not follow that he is not, at 
least in certain cases, in the right. The difference be- 
tween the two opinions being beyond the readi of experi- 
ment, and both being equally consistent with the facts 
which present themselves spontaneously, it is not easy 
to obtain sure grounds for deciding between them. The 
essential part of the phd&nomenon is, that we have, or 
once had, many sensations, and that many ideas do, or 
once did, enter into our trains of thought, which sensa- 
tions and ideas we afterwards, in the words of James 
Mill, are " under an acquired incapacity of attending to ; " * 
and that when our incapacity of attending to them has 
become complete, it is, to our subsequent consciousness, 
exactly as if we did not have them at all ; we are in- 
capable, by any self-examination, of being aware of 
them. We know that these lost sensations and ideas, for 
lost they appear to be — leave traces of having existed; 
Aey continue to be operative in introducing other ideas — 
by association. Either, therefore, they have been con- 
sciously present long enough to call up associations, but 
not long Plough to be remembered a few moments later, 

* Analysis of the Human Mind, i. 33. 
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or they have been, as Sir W. Hamilton supposes, on- 
consciously present; or they have not been present at 
all, but something instead of them, capable of producing 
the same effects. (l am myself inclined to agree with 
Sir W. Hamilton, 2^ to admit his unconscious mental 
modifications, in the only shape in which I can attach any 
very distinct meaning to them, namely, unconscious mod- 
ifications of the nervi^T) There are much stronger facts 
in support of this hypothesis than those to which Sir 
W. Hamilton appeals — fiicts which it is far more diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the doctrine that the sensations are 
Mt, but felt too momentarily to leave a recognizable 
impression in memory. In the case, for instance, of a 
soldier who receives a wound in battle, but in the excite- 
ment of the moment is not aware of the fact, it is diffi- 
cult not to believe that if the wound had been accom- 
panied by the usual sensation, so vivid a feeling would 
have forced itself to be attended to and remembered. 
The supposition which seems most probable is, that the 
nerves of the particular part were affected as they would 
have been by the same cause in any other circumstances, 
but that, the nervous centres being intensely occupied 
with other impressions, the affection of the local nerves 
did not reach them, and no sensation was excited. In 
like manner, if we admit (what physiology is rendering 
more and more probable) that our mental feelings, as well 
as our sensations, have for their physical antecedents 
particular states of the nerves, it may well be believed 
that the apparently suppressed links in a chain of associa- 
tion, those which Sir W. Hamilton considers as latent, 
really are so ; that they are not, even momentarily, felt ; 
the chain of causation being continued oxAy physically, 
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Ihj one oi^anic state of the nerves sncceeding another so 
rapidly that the state of mental consciousness appropriate 
to each is not produced) We have only to suppose, either 
that a nervous modification of too short duration does not 
produce any sensation or mental feeling at all, or that 
the rapid succession of difierent nervous modifications 
makes the feelings produced by them interfere with each 
other, and become confounded in one mass. The former 
of these suppositions is extremely probable, while of the 
truth of the latter we have positive proof. An example 
of it is the experiment which Sir W. Hamilton quoted 
from Mr. Mill, and which had been noticed before either 
o£ them by Hartley. It is known that the seven pris- 
matic colors, combined in certain proportions, produce 
the white light of the solar ray. Now, if the seven 
colors are painted on spaces bearing the same proportion 
to one another as in the solar spectrum, and the colored 
surface so produced is passed rapidly before die eyes, as 
by the turning of a wheel, the whole is seen as white. 
The physiological explanation of this pha^nomenon may 
be deduced from another common experiment. If a 
lighted torch, or a bar heated to luminousness, is waved 
rapidly before the eye, the appearance produced is that 
of a ribbon of light ; which is universally understood to 
prove that the visual sensation persists for a certain short 
time after its cause has ceased. Now, if this happens 
with a single color, it will happen wiA a series of colors ; 
and if the wheel on which the prismatic colors have been 
painted, is turned with the same rapidity with which the 
torch was waved, each of the seven sensations of color 
will last long enough to be contemporaneous with all the 
others, and they will naturally produce by their combina- 
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tion the same color as if thej had, from tbe beginning, 
been excited simultaneously. 1£ anything similar to this 
obtains in our consciousness generally (and that it obtains 
in many cases of consciousness there can be no doubt) , it 
will follow that whenever the organic modifications of our 
nervous fibres succeed one another at an interval shorter 
than the duration of the sensations or other feelings 
corresponding to them, those sensations or feelings will, 
so to speak, overlap one another, and becoming simultane- 
ous instead of successive, will blend into a state of feel- 
ing, probably as unlike the elements out of which it is 
engendered, as the color white is unlike the prismatk 
colors. And this may be the source of many of those 
states of internal or mental feeling which we cannot dis- 
tinctly refer to a prototype in experience, our experience 
only supplying the elements firom which, by this kind of 
mental chemistry, they wee composed. The elementary 
feelings may then be said to be latently present, or to be 
present but not in consciousness. The truth, however, 
is that the feelings themselves are not present, conscious- 
ly or latently, but that the nervous modifications which 
are their usual antecedents have been present, while the 
consequents have been frustrated, and another consequent 
has been produced instead. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON'S THEOBY OF CAUSATION. 

Sm W. Hamilton commences his treatment of the 
question of Causation, by warning the reader against 
** some philosophers who, instead of accommodating their 
solutions to the problem, have accommodated the prob- 
lem to their solutions." It might almost have been sup- 
}x>sed that this expression had been invented to be applied 
to Sir W. Hamilton himself. He has defined the prob- 
lem in a manner in which it has been defined by no one 
else, for no visible reason but to adapt it to a solution 
which no one else had thought of.* 

" When we are aware," he says, f " of something which 
begins to exist, we are, by the necessity of our intelli- 
gence, constrained to believe that it has a Cause. But 
what does this expression, that it has a cause, signify? 
If we analyze our thought, we shall find that it simply 
means, that as we cannot conceive any new existence to 
commence, therefore, all that now is seen to arise under 
a new appearance, had previously an existence under a 
prior form. We are utterly unable to realize in thought 
the possibility of the complement of existence being either 
increased or diminished. We are unable, on the one 
hand, to conceive nothing becoming something, or, on 

♦ When I say no one else, I ought perhaps to except Krog, flrom whom 
fa another place (Lectures, ir. 135) our author quotes a sentence, contain- 
ing at least the germ of his own theory. 

t Lectures, ii. 377, 378. 

TOL. n. 2 
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the other, something becoming nothing. When God is 
said to create out of nothing, we construe this to thought 
by supposing that he evolves existence out of himself; 
we view the Creator as the cause of the universe. * Ex 
nihilo nihil, in nihilum nil posse reverti,' expresses, in its 
purest form, the whole intellectual phsenomenon of cau- 
sality. 

"There is thus conceived an absolute tautology be- 
tween the effect and its causes. We think the causes to 
contain all that is contained in the effect, the effect to 
contain nothing which was not contained in the causes. 
Take as example : A neutral salt is an effect of the con- 
junction of an acid and alkali. Here we do not, and 
here we cannot, conceive that, in effect, any new exist- 
ence has been added, nor can we conceive that any has 
been taken away. Put another example : Gunpowder is 
the effect of a mixture of sulphur, charcoal, and nitre, 
and those three substances are again the effect, — result, 
of simpler constituents, either known or conceived to 
exist. Now, in all this series of compositions, we can- 
not conceive that aught begins to exist. The gunpowder, 
the last compound, we are compelled to think, contains 
precisely the same quantum of existence that its ulti- 
mate elements contained prior to their combination. 
Well, we explode the powder. Can we conceive that 
existence has been diminished by the annihilation of a 
single element previously in being, or increased by the 
addition of a single element which was not heretofore in 
nature? * Omnia mutantur; nihil interit,' is what we 
think — what we must think. This then is the mental 
phsBUomenon of causality, — that we necessarily deny in 
thought that the object which appears to begin to be, 
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really bo begins; and that we necessarily identify its 
present with its past existence." 

This being Sir W. Hamilton's idea of what Causality 
means, he thinks it unnecessary to suppose, with most 
of the philosophers of the intuitive school, a special 
principle of our nature to account for our belieying that 
every pha^nomenon must have a cause. The belief is 
accounted for, ^ not * from a power, but firom an impo- 
tence of mind,'' namely, from the Law of the Condi- 
tioned ; or in other words, from the incapacity of the 
human mind to conceive the Absolute. We are unable 
to conceive and construe to ourselves an absolute com- 
mencement. Whatever we think, we cannot help think- 
ing as existing ; and whatever we think as existing, we 
are compelled to think as having existed through all past, 
and as destined to exist through all future, time. It 
does not at all foUow that this is really the fact, for there 
are many things, inconceivable to us, which not only 
may, but must, be true. Accordingly it may be true 
that there is an absolute commencement ; it may not be 
true that every phsenomenon has a cause. Human voli- 
tions, in particular, may come into existence uncaused, 
and, in Sir W. Hamilton's opinion, they do so. But 
to us, a beginning and an end of existence are both in- 
conceivable. "We aref unable to construe in thought, 
that there can be an atom absolutely added to, or an atom 
absolutely taken away from, existence in general. Make 
the experiment. Form to yourselves a notion of the 
universe ; now, can you conceive that the quantity of 
existence, of which the universe is the sum, is either 
amplified or diminished ? You can conceive the creation 

♦ Lectures, ii. 397. t Lectures, ii. 405, 406. 
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of the world as lightly as you can conceiye the creation of 
an atom. But what is creation ? It is not the springing 
of nothing into something. Far from it : it is conceived, 
and is by us conceivable, merely as the evolution of a 
new form of existence, by the fiat of the Deity. Let as 
suppose the very crisis of creation. Can we realize it 
to ourselves^ in thought^ that the moment afier the 
universe cams into manifested being y there was a larger 
complement of existence in the universe and its Author 
together^ than there was the moment before^ in the 
Deity himself alone f This we cannot imagine. What 
I have now said of our conceptions of creation, holds 
true of our conceptions of annihilation. We can con- 
ceive no real annihilation — no absolute sinking of some- 
thing into nothing. But, as creation is cogitable by us 
only as an exertion of divine power, so annihilation is 
only to be conceived by us as a withdrawal of the divine 
support. All that there is now actually of existence in 
the universe, we conceive as having virtually existed, 
prior to creation, in the Creator ; and in imagining the 
universe to be annihilated by its Author, we can only 
imagine this as the retractation of an outward energy 
into power." 

Had this extraordinary view of Causation proceeded 
from a thinker of less ability and authority than Sir W. 
Hamilton, I think there are few readers who, on reaching 
the sentence which I have marked by italics, would not 
have set down the entire speculation as a mauvaise plai-^ 
santerie. 

But since any opinion, however strange, of Sir W. 
Hamilton, must be believed to be serious, and no serious 
opinion of sudi a man ought to be dismissed unexam- 
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ined, I shall proceed to inquire, whether the problem of 
which he propounds this solution, is the problem of Cau- 
sation, and whether the solution is a true one. To take 
the last question first ; is it a fact that we cannot con- 
ceive a beginning of existence ? Is it true that when- 
ever we conceive a thing as existing, we are capable of 
conceiving a time when it did not exist, or a time when 
it will exist no longer ? 

If, by incapacity to conceive an absolute commence- 
ment, were only meant that we cannot imagine a time 
when nothing existed ; and if our incapacity of conceiv- 
ing annihilati6n, only means that we cannot represent to 
ourselves a universe devoid of existence ; I do not deny 
it. Whatever else we may suppose removed, there al- 
ways remains the conception of empty space : and Sir W. 
Hamilton is probably right in his opinion, that we cannot 
imagine even empty space without clothing it mentally 
with some sort of color or figure. Whoever admits the 
possibility of Inseparable Association, can scarcely avoid 
tiiinking that these are cases of it ; and that we are un- 
able to imagine any object but as occupying space, or to 
imagine it removed without leaving that space either 
vacant, or filled by somethiag else. But we can conceive 
both a beginning and an end to all physical existence. 
As a mere hypothesis, the notion that matter cannot be 
annihilated arose early, but as a settled belief, it is the 
tardy result of scientific inquiry. All that is necessary for 
imagining matter annihilated is presented in our daily ex- 
perience. We see apparent annihUation whenever water 
dries up, or fiiel is consumed without a visible residuum. 
The fact could not oflTer itself to our immediate percep- 
tions in a more palpable shape, if the annihilation were 
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real. Having an exact type on which to frame the con- 
ception of matter annihilated, the vulgar of all countries 
easily and perfectly conceive it. Those to whom, if to 
anybody, it is inconceivable, are philosophers and men 
of science, who, having formed their familiar conception 
of the universe on the opposite theory, have acquired an 
inseparable association of their own, which they cannot^ 
overcome. To them the vapor which has succeeded to 
the water driqd up by the sun, the gases which replace 
the fuel transformed by combustfon, have become irrev- 
ocably a part of their conception of the entire phsenom- 
enon. But the ignorant, who never heard of these things, 
are not in the least incommoded by the want of them ; 
and if they were not told the contrary, would live and die 
without suspecting that the water, and the wood or coals, 
were not destroyed. 

All this is not denied by Sir W. Hamilton ; but his 
answer to it is, that if the universe were to perish, 
it would still remain capable of existing, which, it 
seems, amounts to the same thing. We conceive it as 
having *' virtually existed before it was created," and as 
virtually existing afler it is destroyed. We cannot con- 
ceive that there was, at the moment afler creation, ^* a 
larger complement of existence in the universe and its 
Author together, than there was the moment before in 
the Deity himself alone." Creation is to us merely the 
conversion of power into outward existence ; annihila- 
tion only ^ the retractation of an outward energy mto 
power." So that potential existence is exactly the same 
thing as actual existence; the difference is formal 
only. Not only is power a real entity, but the power to 
create a universe is the universe : all created things are 
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bnt a part of its substance, and can be reabsorbed into it. 
And this is presented to us, not as a recondite ontological 
theory, forced upon philosophers as an escape from an 
otherwise insuperable difficulty, but as a statement of 
what we all think, and cannot but think, from the very 
constitution of our thinking faculty. Is this the fact? 
Does any one, except Sir W. Hamilton, think that in 
computing the sum total of existence, worlds which God 
might have created but did not, count for exactly as 
much as they would if he had really created them? 
There is a corollary from this doctrine which also 
deserves attention. If the sum of potential and actual 
existence is always the same, then with every increase 
of actual existence, there must be a diminution of 
power : for, if there was once the power without the 
imiverse, and is now the same quantity of power and 
also the universe, what our author nautically terms the 
** complement of existence " has been increased : which 
is contrary to the theory. By every exercise, therefore, 
of creative power, God is less powerful: he has less 
power now, by a whole universe, than before his power 
of creating the universe had been transmuted into act ; 
and were he to " retract " the actual existence into po- 
tential, he would be more powerful than he now is, by 
that exact amount. Is this what all mankind think, 
and are under an original necessity of thinking? Is 
this the mode in which, by the "law of the Condi- 
tioned," every one of us is absolutely necessitated to 
construe the idea of Creation ? Sir W. Hamilton says 
it is. 

By a desperate attempt to put an intelligible meaning 
into the theory, somebody may interpret it to mean that 
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before the universe existed in fact, it existed as a thought 
in the Divine Mind ; and that the idea of a universe, 
complete in all its details, is equivalent, in the ^ comple- 
ment of existence," to an actual universe. This is not, 
perhaps, incapable of being maintained ; but it affords 
no escape from the difficulty. For, this idea in the 
Divine Mind — is the Divine Mind now denuded of it? 
Has the Deity forgotten the universe, from the time 
when the divine conception was reduced into act? If 
not, there are now both the universe and the idea of the 
universe; that is, a double ^complement of existence" 
instead of a single.* 

But, were it ever so true that we are incapable of 
conceiving a commencement of anything, and are neces- 
sitated to believe that whatever now exists must have 
existed in the same or another shape through all past 
time : — that Sir W. Hamilton should imagine this to be 
the law of Cause and Effect, must be accounted one of 
the most singular hallucinations to be found in the writ- 
ings of any eminent thinker. According to Sir W. 

* The cnrions notion that potential existence is tantamount to actual, 
reappears in the Appendix to the Discussions (p. 620). " The creation a 
NiMlo means only, that the universe, when created, was not merely put 
into form, an original chaos, or complement of brute matter, having pre- 
ceded a plastic energy of intelligence ; but that the universe was called 
into actuality ttom potential existence by the Divine fiat The Divine fiat 
therefore was the proximate cause of the creation ; and the Deity contain- 
ing the cause, contained, potentially, the effbct." 

It is so frequent in our author's writings to find doctrines of a very 
decided character laid down in one page, and implicitly or even directly 
denied in another, that so strange a doctrine as the one in question could 
not be expected to escape that fate. Accordingly, in p. 703 of the same 
volume, " the Potential " is defined to be, " what is not at this, but may 
be at another time." If so, the universe, when it only existed potentially, 
was not: and did not count as part of the "complement" of present 
existence. 
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Hamilton, when we say that eyerything must have a 
cause, we mean that nothing begins to exist, but every- 
thing has always existed. I ask any one, either philos- 
opher or common man, whether he does not mean the 
exact reverse ; whether it is not because things do begin 
to exist, that a cause must be supposed for their existence. 
The very words in which the axiom of Causation is com- 
monly stated, and which our author, in the first words 
of his exposition, adopts, are, that everything which 
begins to exist must have a cause. Is it possible that 
this axiom can be grounded on the fact that we never 
suppose anything to begin to exist? Does not he who 
takes away a beginning of existence, take away all causa- 
tion, and all need of a cause ? Sir W. Hamilton entirely 
mistakes what it is, which causation is called in to ex- 
plain. The Matter composing the universe, whatever 

' philosophical theory we hold concerning it, we know by 

experience to be constant in quantity ; never beginning 
or ending, only changing its form. But its forms have 
a beginning and ending ; and it is its forms, or rather its 
changes of form, — the end of one form and beginning 
of another, — which alone we seek a cause for, and believe 
to have a cause. It is events, that is to say, changes, 
not substances, that are subject to the law of Causation. 
The question for the psychologist is not why we believe 
that a substance, but why we believe that a change in 
the form of a substance, must have a cause. Sir W. 
Hamilton, in a tardy defence of his theory against objec- 
tions,* is forced, in a sort of way, to admit this, and 
virtually to acknowledge that all which we really con- 

f eider as caused, we consider as beginning to exist. 

• Appendix on Causation, Lectures, ii. 538. 
2» 
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Nothing is caused but events; and it will Iiardlj be 
said that we conceive an event as having never had a 
beginning, but been in existence as an event just as 
much before it happened as when it did happen. An 
event then being the only thing which suggests the 
belief or the idea of having or requiring a cause, Sir W. 
Hamilton may be charged with the scientific blunder 
which he imputes, far less justly, to Brown : he " pro- 
fesses to explain the phsBUomenon of causality, but pre^ 
viously to explanation, evacuates the phsBUomenon of all 
that desiderates explanation." * 

Sir W. Hamilton was familiar with the teaching of 
the Aristotelian schools concerning the four Causes — or 
rather the four meanings of the word Cause, for synon- 
ymy and homonymy were, in their classifications, very 
often confounded: 1, Materia. 2, Forma. 3, Efficiens. 
4, Finis : Efficiens being the only one of these which 
answers either to the common, or to the modem philo- 
sophical, notion of Cause. Sir W. Hamilton confounds 
Materia with Efficiens ; or rather ignores Efficiens alto- 
gether, and imagines that when the rest of the world are 
speaking of Efficiens, they mean Materia. It is the very 
thing which they pre-eminently do not mean. Sir W. 
Hamilton may choose to call nothing Existence except 
the permanent element in phsenomena; but it is the 
changeable element, and no other, which is referred to a 
cause, or which could ever have given the notion of 
causation. 

Sir W. Hamilton says f that the total cause — that the 
*' concurring or co-efficient causes, in fact, constitute the 
effect." And again, J *' an effect " is " nothing more than 

♦ Lectures, li. 384. f Ibid. i. 69. J Ibid. p. 97. 
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the sum or complement of all the partial causes, the con- 
currence of which constitutes its existence." ** An effect * 
is nothing but the actual union of its constituent enti- 
ties ; " " causes always continue actually to exist in their 
effects." Because the original matter continues to exist 
in the matter transformed, the Efficiens which transformed 
it continues to exist in the fact of the change 1 Of course 
he takes as his example a case in which the material is 
die prominent tlung, that of a salt compounded of an 
acid and an alkali. ^^ Considering f the salt as an effect, 
what are the concurrent causes, — the co-efficients, — 
which constitute it what it is ? There are, first, the acid, 
with its affinity to the alkali ; secondly, the alkali, with 
its affinity to the acid ; and thirdly, the translating force 
(perhaps the human hand) which made their affinities 
ayaUable, by bringing the two bodies within the sphere of 
mutual attraction. Each of these three concurrents must 
be considered as a partial cause ; for abstract any one, 
and the effect is not produced." Strange that even this 
first degree of analysis should not have opened his eyes 
to the fact, that the moment he admits into causa effir- 
dens anything more than materia^ his theory is at an 
end. For he will indeed find in the salt, two of his three 
*' co-efficients," the acid and the alkali, with their affini- 
ties ; but where will he find in it " the translating force, 
perhaps the human hand " ? Tins essential " concause " 
does not embarrass him at all ; it costs him nothing to 
make away with it altogether. "This last," he says, J 
•* as a transitory condition and not always the same, we 
shall throw out of account." If we throw out of account 
all that is transitory, we have no difficulty in proving 

♦ Lectures, U. p. 540. t Ibid. i. p. 69. J Ibid. i. 97. 
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that all that is left is permanent. But the transitoiy 
conditions are as much a part of the cause as the perma^ 
nent conditions. Our author has just before said, that 
he takes the term causes ^ as synonymous for all without 
which the effect would not be ;" and if the effect is ^ the 
sum or complement " of all the causes, the transitory as 
well as the permanent elements must be found in it. To 
exclude all the transitory part of the cause, is to exclude 
the whole cause, except the materials. Suppose the 
effect to be St. Paul's : in assigning its causes, the will 
of the government, the mind of the architect, and the 
labor of the builders, are all cast out, for they are all 
transitory, and only the stones and mortar remain.* 

It will have been remarked, that in propounding this 
theory of the belief in Causation, Sir W. Hamilton gives 
up Causation as a necessary law of the universe ; main- 
taining that a fact is not to be supposed impossible to 
Nature because we are impotent to conceive it, and 
indeed regarding the free acts of an intelligent being as 
an exception to the universality of the law of Cause and 
Effect. But while in one place he pays this homage to 
his own principles, in another he entirely takes leave of 
them, and glides back into the beaten path of the school 

* On the same shoal is stranded an argument appended to the same 
discussion, which our author seems to think of considerable ralue in the 
establishment of a First Cause. The progress from cause to effect, he 
says (Lectures, 1. 59, 60), is from the simpler to the more complex. " The 
lower we descend in the series of causes, the more complex wiU be the 
product ; the higher we ascend, it will be the more simple." To proTe this> 
he appeals to his example, the composition of a salt. Now, the salt is 
indeed more complex than either of its chemical ingredients, the add and 
the alkali ; but need it be, or is it, more complex than the remaining " co- 
efficient," the human hand, or whatever power, natural or artificial, brings 
the acid and alkali together ? The event which causes, may be in any 
degree whatever a more complex fact, than the event which is caused by it 
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of thougbt which, erecting human capacities of concep- 
tion into the measure of the universe, maintains that 
x^auses must be, because we are incapable of conceiving 
phsenomena without than. After describing the process 
of ascending from cause to cause, quite gratuitously, as 
a progress towards unity, Sir W. Hamilton says,* 
** Philosophy thus, as ibe knowledge rf efkcta in thdr 
causes, necessarily tends, not towards a plurality of ulti- 
mate or first causes, but towards one alone. This first 
cause, the Creator, it can indeed never reach, as an object 
of immediate knowledge ; but as the convergence towards 
nnity in the ascending series is manifest in so far as that 
series is within our view " (here he confouads conver- 
gence from many to few with convergence towards one) , 
^ and as it is even impossible for the mind to suppose "k 
the convergence not contimums (xnd complete , it fi>llows, 
unless all analogy be rejected, ^ — unless our intdligence 
be declared a lie, — that we must, philosophically, believe 
in that ultimate or pimary unity which, in our present 
existence, we are not destined in itself to apprel^nd." 

A deliverance more radically at variance with the au- 
thor's own canons, could scarcely have been made. For 
first, one of the prindpal of them is, that our inaHlity to 
conceive a thing as possible, is no argument whatever ^ 
against its being true. In the second place, the alleged 
impossibility of conceiving any of the phsenomena of the 
universe to be uncaused, applies equally, on his own 
showing, to the First Cause itsdf. For, though he here 
talks only of one inconceivability, we are, if his theory 
be correct, under the pressure of two counter-inconceiva- 
bilities — being equally unable to conceive an uncaused 

* Lectares, i. 60. 
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beginmng, or an infinite regress from effect to canse ; it ki 
equally inconceivable to us that there should, as that there 
should not, be a First Cause. In this difficulty, by what 
right does he (I mean merely as a philosopher, and on his 
own principles) select one of the rival inconceivabilities as 
the real interpreter of Nature, in preference to the other? 
And, having selected it, why apply it up to a certain 
point, and there stop? Why must all the phsenomena 
of experience be referred to a single Cause, because we 
cannot conceive anything uncaused, and that single Canse 
be proclaimed uncaused, notwithstanding the same imr- 
possibility? An argument by Sir W. Hamilton would 
not be complete unless it wound up with his tiresome 
final appeal, ** unless our intelligence be declared a lie.*' 
It is time to understand, once for all, what this means. 
Does it mean that if our intelligence cannot conceive one 
thing apart firom another, the one thing cannot exist with- 
out the oAer? I£ yes, what becomes of the Philosophy 
of the Conditioned ? I£ no, what becomes of the present 
argument? 

Sir W. Hamilton makes a far better figure when 
arguing against other theories of Causation, than when 
maintaining his own. He is usually acute in finding the 
weak points in other people's philosophies ; and he brings 
this talent into play, effectively enou^, on the present 
subject. He is not, indeed, at all successful in combat- 
ing the doctrine (substantially that of Hume and Brown) 
that it is experience which proves the fact of causation, 
and association which generates the idea; for against 
this he only has to say, that experience and association 
cannot account for necessity. (jTow, as to real necessity, 
we do not know that it exists in the case^ Sir W. Ham- 

, % r- ' ' • " "^ 
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iltoA himself is of opinion that it does not, and that there 
are phaenomena (the volitions of rational intelligences) 
which do not depend on causes. And as for the/eelinff 
of necessity, or what is termed a necessity of thought, it 
is (as I have already observed) , of all mental phaenom- 
ena positively the one which an inseparable association 
is the most evidently competent to generate. I cannot, 
therefore, attribute any value to Sir W. Hamilton's dis- 
cussion of this point ; but in his refutation of some of 
the theories of causation, which have originated in his 
own hemisphere of the intellectual world, he is very 
felicitous. Take, for example, the doctrine of Wolf and 
the Leibnitzians (though not of Leibnitz) , which *^ at- 
tempts to establish the principle of Causality upon the 
Principle of Contradiction." " Listen," says our author,* 
•'to the pretended demonstration: — Whatever is pro- 
duced without a cause, is produced by nothing ; in other 
Dvords, has nothing for. its cause. But nothing can no 
more be a cause than it can be something. The same 
intuition which makes us aware, that nothing is not some- 
thing, shows us that everything must have a real cause of 
its existence. — To this it is sufficient to say, that the ex- 
istence of causes being the point in question, the existence 
of causes must not be taken for granted, in the very rea- 
soning which attempts to prove their reality. In exclud- 
ing causes, we exclude all causes ; and consequently we 
exclude Nothing, considered as a cause ; it is not, there- 
fore, allowable, contrary to that exclusion, to suppose 
Nothing as a cause, and then from the absurdity of that 
supposition to infer the absurdity of the exclu^n itself. 
If everything must have a cause, it follows that upon the 

♦ Lectures, iL 396, 397. 
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exclusion of other causes, we must accept of Nodiin^ as 
a cause. But it is the very point at issue, whether every- 
thing must have a cause or not ; and therefore it violates 
the first principles of reasoning to take this qusBsitum 
itself as granted. This opinion," adds our author, ^ is 
now universally abandoned." 

But there is another theory of Causation \duch is nc^ 
abandoned, but has formed for some time past the strong"- 
hold ci the Intuitive school. This is, that we acquire 
both our notion of Causation, and our belief in it, from 
an internal consciousness of power exerted by ourselves, 
in our voluntary actions : that is, in the motions of our 
bodies, for our will has no other direct action on the 
outward world. This relation of the act of will to the 
bodily movement, it is maintained, is ^ not a simple re- 
lation of succession. The will is not for ua a pure act 
without efficiency ; it is a productive energy, so that in 
volition there is given to us the notion of cause ; and this 
notion we subsequently transport, — project out firom 
our internal activities, into the changes of the external 
world." 

To this doctrine Sir W. Hamilton gives the following 
conclusive answer.* **This reasoning, in so &r as re- 
gards the mere empirical fact of our consciousness of 
causality, in the relation of our will as moving and of 
our limbs as moved, is refuted by the conspiration, that 
between the overt fact of corporeal movement of which 
we are cognizant, and the internal act of m^ital deter- 
mination of which we are also cognizant, there intervenes 
a numerous series of intermediate agencies of which we 
have no knowledge ; and consequently, that we can have 

• Lectures, ii. 891, 392. 
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noffconsciousness of any causal connection between the 
extreme links of this chain, — the volition to move and 
the limb moving, as this hypothesis asserts. No one is 
immediately conscious, for example, of moving his arm 
through his volition. Previously to this ultimate move- 
ment, muscles, nerves, a multitude of solid and fluid 
parts must be set in motion by the will, but of this mo- 
tion we know, from consciousness, actually nothing. A 
person struck with paralysis is conscious of no inability 
in his limb to Ailfil the determination of his will ; and it 
is only after having willed, and finding that his limbs do 
not obey his volition, that he learns by this experience, 
that the external movement does not follow the internal 
act. But as the paralytic learns after the volition that 
his limbs do not obey his mind, so it is only after the 
volition that the man in health learns that his limbs do 
obey the mandates of his will." * 

* The same argnment is restated in the Dissertations on Reid (pp. 866, 
867), with some additional development. " Volition to move a limb, and ; 
the actual moving of it, are the first and last in a series of more than two 
snccessive events, and cannot, therefore, stand to each other, immediately, 
in the relation of canse and eflTect. They may, however, stand to each 
other in the relation of canse and effect, mediately. But then, if they can 
be known in conscionsness as thus mediately related, it is a necessary con- 
dition of such knowledge, that the intervening series of causes and effects, 
through which the final movement of the limb is supposed to be mediately 
dependent on the primary volition to move, should be known to conscious- 
ness immediately under that relation. But this intermediate, this connect- 
ing series is, confessedly, unknown to conscionsness at all, far less as a 
series of causes and effects. It follows therefore i fortiori, that the depend- 
ency of the last on the first of these events, as of an effect upon its cause, 
must be to conscionsness unknown. In other words : having no conscious- 
ness that the volition to move is the efiScacious force (power) by which 
even the event immediately consequent on it (say the transmission of the 
nervous influence from brain to muscle) is produced, such event being, in 
fact, itself to consciousness occult ; multo minus can we have a conscious- 
ness of that volition being the efficadous force by which the ultimate 
movement of the limb is mediately determined." 
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With this reasoning, borrowed as our author adsiits 
from Hume, I entirely agree ; and I wonder that it did 
not prove to Sir W. Hamilton how little the objection 
to a doctrine, that it is opposed to our natural beliefe, 
deserves the exaggerated value he sets upon it ; for if 
there is a natural belief belonging to us, I should sup- 
pose it to be, that we are directly conscious of ability to 
move our limbs. It is, nevertheless, our author's opinion 
that the belief is groundless, and that we learn even a 
fact so closely connected with us, in the way in whidi 
any bystander learns it; by outward observation.* 

Mr. Mansel, who agrees with Sir W. Hamilton in so 
many of his opinions, separates from him here, and 
adopts a modified form of the Volitional Theory. He 
acknowledges the validity of Hume's and Sir W. Hamil- 
ton's argument, and does not derive the idea of Power 
or Causation from mind acting upon body — from my 
will producing my bodily motions — but from myself 
producing my will. " In f every act of volition, I am 
fully conscious that it is in my power to form the reso- 
lution or to abstain; and this constitutes the presenta- 
tive consciousness of free will and of power." And the 
sole notion we have of causation in the outward uni- 
verse, as anything more than invariable antecedence and 
consequence, '* is that J of a relation between two objects > 
similar to that which exists between ourselves and our 
volitions." Thus interpreted, continues Mr. Mansel, § it 

* Sir W. Hamilton adds, as a ftirther objection to the theory, that it 
does not accoant for that, in our notion of causation, which is the sole 
ground fco" r^ecting the Experience theory of it : its " quality of necessity 
and universality.** And this is true: the philosophers who combat the 
Experience theory of causation by the Volitional one, deprive themselves 
of a very bad, but still the best argument on their side of the question. 

t Prolegomena Logica, p. 139. t ^^^^ P* ^^* { ^^^^' PP 1^> ^^- 
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is *^An interesting illustration of the uniyersal tendency 
of men to identify, as £Etr as may be, other agents with 
themselves, even vrhen the identification tend^ to the 
destruction of all dear, thinking : — furnishing a psycho^ 
logical explanation of a form of speech which has pre- 
T^ed and will continue to prevail among all people in 
all times, but not properly to be called a necessary truth, 
nor capable of any scientific application ; inasmuch as, 
in any such application, it may be true or fisdse, without 
our being able to determine which, as the object of which 
it treats never comes within the reach of our faculties. 
What is meant by power in a fire to melt wax? How 
and when is it exerted, and in what manner does it come 
under our cognizance ? Supposing such power to be sus- 
pended by an act of Omnipotence, the Supreme Being 
at tlie same time producing the succession of phaenomena 
by the immediate interposition of his own will, — could we 
in any way detect the change ? Or suppose the course of 
nature to be governed by a pre-established harmony, which 
ordained that at a certain moment fire and wax should be 
in the neighborhood of each other, that, at the same mo- 
ment, fire by itself should bum, and wax by its own laws 
should melt, neither affecting the other, — would not all 
the perceptible phaenomena be precisely the same as at 
present ? These suppositions may be extravagant, though 
they are supported by some of the most eminent names 
in philosophy ; but the mere possibility of making them 
shows that the rival hypothesis is not a necessary truth ; 
the various principles being opposed, only like the vor- 
tices of Descartes and the gravitation of Newton, as 
more or less plausible methods of accounting for the 
same physical phasnomena." Mr. Mansel recognizes the 
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possibility that in some other portion of the universey 
phflsnomena may succeed one another at random, without 
laws of causation, or by laws which are continually 
changing. We cannot, he says, conceive this state of 
things, but we can suppose it ; and this very inability to 
conceive a phssi^menon as taking place without a cause 
— in other words, this subjective necessity of the law of 
cause and effect — results, in his opinion, merely from 
the conditions of our experience. K we were asked, 
why a physical change must have a cause, ** we * should 
probably reply — Because matter cannot change o£ it- 
self. But why cannot we think of matter as changing 
itself? Because power ^ and the origination of change^ 
or self-determination, have never been given to us, save 
in one form, that of the actions of the conscious self. 
What I am to conceive as taking place, I must conceive 
as taking place in the only manner of taking place in 
which it has ever been presented to me." (Here Mr. 
Mansel exaggerates one of the consequences of the law 
of Inseparable Association, through his having reached 
the consequence only empirically, and not analyzed it by 
the law.) "This reduces the law of Causality, in one 
sense indeed, to an empirical principle, but to an em- 
pirical principle of a very peculiar character ; one name- 
ly, in which it is psychologically impossible that expe- 
rience should testify in more than one way. Such 
principles, however empirical in their origin, are coex- 
tensive in their application with the whole domain of 
thought." 

And further on,t ''To call the Principle of Causality 
as thus explained a Law of Thought, would be incor- 

• Prolegomena Logica, p. 148. f Ibid. p. U9. 
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rect. We cannot think the contrary, not becaose the 
laws of thought forbid us, but because the material for 
thought is wanting. Thought is subject to two different 
modes of restriction : firstly, from its own laws, by which 
it is restricted as to its form ; and secondly, firom the laws 
of intuition, by which it is restricted as to its matter* 
The restriction, in the present instance, is of the latter 
kind. We cannot conceive a course of nature without 
uniform succession, as we cannot conceive a being who 
sees without eyes or hears without ears ; because we can- 
not, under existing circumstances, experience the neces- 
sary intuition. But such things may notwithstanding 
exist ; and under other circumstances, they might become 
objects of possible conception, the laws of the process of 
conception remaining unaltered." 

In this exposition, which, I do not hesitate to say, 
contains more sound philosophy than is to be found on 
the same subject in all Sir W. Hamilton's writings, I 
must, nevertheless, take exception to the main doctrine 
— that the type on which we frame our notion of Power 
or Causation in general, is the power, not of our volitions 
ova: matter, but of our Self over our volitions. In com- 
mon with one half of the psychological world, I am 
wholly ignorant of my possessing any such power. I 
can indeed influence my own volitions, but only as 
other people can influence my volitions, by the employ- 
ment of appropriate means. Direct power over my 
volitions I am conscious of none. However possible it 
may be that I possess this power without knowing it, a 
fact of consciousness contestable and contested cannot 
well be the source and .prototype of an idea common to 
all mankind. I agree, however^ with Mr* Mansel in the 
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opinion which he shares with Comte, James Milly and 
many others who see nothing in causation but invariable 
antecedence ; that we naturally, and unavoidably, form 
our first conception of all the agencies in the universe, 
from the analogy of human volitions. The obvious 
reason is, that nearly everything which is interesting to 
us, comes, in our earliest infancy, either from our own 
voluntary motions, or (a consideratien too much neg- 
lected) from the voluntary motions of others ; and, among 
the few sequences of phaenomena which at that time fall 
within the scope of our perceptions, scarcely any others 
afibrd us the spectacle of an apparently absolute com- 
mencement ; of one thing setting others in motion with- 
out being in motion itself — or originating changes in 
other things, while not itself undergoing any visible 
change. But as I do not believe, any more than Sir W. 
Hamilton or Mr. Mansel, that the state of mind called 
volition carries with it a prophetic anticipation, which 
can inform us prior to experience that volition will be 
followed by an effect, I conceive that, no more in this 
than in any other case of causation, have we evidence of 
anything more than what experience informs us of: and 
it informs us of nothing except immediate, invariable, 
and unconditional sequence. 

It is allowed on all hands that part, at least, of our 
idea of power, is the expectation we feel, that when the 
cause exists, we shall perceive the effect ; but Hume him- 
self admits that in the common notion of power there is 
an additional element, an animal nisua^ as he calls it, 
which would be more properly termed a conception of 
effort. That this idea of effort ^enters into our notion 
of Power, is to my mind one of the strongest proofs that 
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this notion is not derived from the relation of ourselves 
to our volitions, but from that of our volitions to our 
actions. The idea of Effort is essentially a notion derived 
from the action of our muscles, or from that combined 
with affections of our brain and nerves. Every one of 
oiu* muscular movements has to contend against resist- 
ance, either that of an outward object, or the mere fric- 
tion and weight o^ the moving organ ; every voluntary 
motion is consequently attended by the muscular sensa- 
tion of resistance, and if sufficiently prolonged, by the 
additional muscular sensation of fatigue. Effort, con- 
sidered as an accompaniment of action upon the outward 
world, means nothing, to us, but those muscular sensa- 
tions. Since we experience them whenever we volun- 
tarily move an object, we by a mere act of natural 
generalization, the unconscious result of association, on 
beholding the same object moved by the wind or by any 
other agent, conceive the wind as overcoming the same 
obstacle, and figure it to ourselves as putting forth the 
same effort. Children and savages sincerely mistake 
it for a conscious effort. We outgrow that belief; but 
it is not conformable to the mode of action of the human 
intellect that it should pass, uno saltUy from a complete 
assimilation of the two phaenomena, to conceiving them 
as totally different. The " natural tendency of men " so 
justly characterized by Mr. Mansel, ** to identify, as far 
as may be, other agents with themselves," does not admit 
itself baffled, and give up the attempt after the first fail- 
ure. The consequents being the same, when the mind 
is no longer able to suppose an exact parity in the ante- 
cedents, it still thinks that there must be something in 
common between them : and when obliged to admit that 
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there is volition in one case^ and a mere tinconscioas 
object in the other, it interposes between the antecedent 
and the consequent an abstract entity, to espress what 
is supposed common to the animate and the inanimate 
agency — through which diej both work, and in the ab- 
sence of which nothing would be effected. This purely 
subjectiye notion, the product of generalization and ab- 
straction acting on the real feeling of muscular or nervous 
effort, is Power. And this, I conceive, is the psycho- 
logical rationale of Comte's great historical generaliza- 
tion, that die metaphysical conception (as he terms it) 
of liie universe succeeds by a natural law to the Fetidi 
conception, and becomes the agent by which the Fetish 
theory is trani^ormed into Polytheism, this into Mono- 
dieism, and Monodidsm itself is frittered away into 
energies and attributes of Nature, and other subordinate 
abstractions. 

Thus much respecting Causation as a conoqytion of 
the mind. The law of Cause imd Effect in its objective 
aspect, as the fundamental principle in the order of the 
universe, the basis of most of our knowledge, and the 
guide of all our action, has be^i so fully treated in its 
numerous bearings in my System of Logic, that it is 
needless for me to speak further of it here. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

THE DOCTRINB OP CONCEPTS, OB OENEBAL 

NOTIONS. J 

We now arrive at the questions which form the transi- 
tion from Psychology to Logic — from the analysiB and 
laws of the mental operations, to the theory of the ascer- 
tainment of objective truth ; the natural link between 
the two being the theory of the particular mental opa^* 
ations whereby truth is ascertained or authenticated. 
According to the common classification, firom which Sir 
W. Hamilton does not deviate, these operations are three : 
Conception, or the formation of General Notions ; Judg- 
ment ; and Keasoning. We begin with the first. 

On this subject two questions present themselves : first, 
whether there are such things as General Notions, and 
secondly, what they are. If there are General Notions, 
they must be the notions which are expressed by general 
terms ; and concerning general terms, all who have the 
most elementary knowledge of the history of metaphysics 
are aware that there are, or once were, three difierent 
opinions. 

The first is that of the Realists, who maintained that 
General Names are the names of General Things. Be- 
sides individual things, they recognized another kind of 
Things, not individual, which Aey technically called 
Second Substances, or Universals a parte rei. Over and 
above all individual men and women, there was an entity 

TOL. II. 8 
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called Man — Man in general, which inhered in the in- 
dividual men and women » and communicated to them its 
essence. These Universal Substances they considered to 
be a much more dignified kind of beings than individual 
substances, and the only ones, the cognizance of which 
deserved the names of Science and Knowledge. Indi- 
vidual existences were fleeting and perishable, but the 
beings called Genera and Species were immortal and 
unchangeable* 

This, the most prevalent phOosophieal doctrine of the 
middle ages, is now universally abandoned, but remains 
a fact of great significance in the history of philosophy ; 
being one of the most striking examples of the tendency 
of the human mind to infer difference of things from 
difference of names, — to suppose that every different 
dass of names implied a corresponding class of real 
^titles to be denoted by them. Having two such differ- 
ent names as ^ man " and ** Socrates," these inquirers 
thought it quite out of the question that man should only 
be a name for Socrates, and others like him, regarded in 
a particular light. Man, being a name common to many, 
must be the name of a substance common to many, and 
in mystic union with the individual substances, Socrates 
and the rest. 

In the later middle ages there grew up a rival school 
of metaphysicians, termed Nominalists, who, repudiating 
Universal Substances, held that there is nothing general 
except names. A name, they said, is general, if it is 
applied in the same acceptation to a plurality of things ; 
but every one of the things is individual. The dispute 
between these two sects of philosc^hers was very bitter, 
and assumed the character of a religious quarrel ; author^ 
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ity, too, interfered in it, and as usual on the wrong side. 
The Realist theory was represented as the orthodox doc* 
trine, and belief in it was imposed as a religious duty* 
It could not, however, permanently resist philosophical 
criticism, and it perished. But it did not leave Nomi- 
nalism in possession of the field. A third doctrine arose, 
which endeavored to steer between the two. According 
to this, which is knoWn by th6 name of Conceptualism, 
generality is not an attribute solely of names, but also 
of thoughts. External objects indeed are all individual, 
but to every general name corresponds a Gaiaral Notion^ 
or Conception, called by Locke and others an Abstract 
Idea. General Nam^es are the names of these Abstraeb 
Ideas. 

Realism being no longer extant, nor likely to be re« 
vived, the contest at present is between Nominalism and 
Conceptualism ; each of which counts illustrious names 
among its modem adherents. Sir W. Hamilton pro* 
fesses allegiance to both, affirming * *^that the oj^sing 
parties are really at one." But his general mode of 
thought, and habitual phraseology, are purely Conceptu- 
alist. This is already apparetit in the passi^ I shall 
first quote, which contains his statement of the fact to be 
e^tplained. It is preceded by a remark on Abstr^tion 
which is perfectly just, and throws great light on the 
processes of human thought. (Abstraction, he says,t is ft^ \4 
simply the concentration of Our attention on a particular ^ 
object, or a particular quaUty of an object, and diversion 
of it from everything else. J There may be abstraction, 
"^erefore, without generalization. " The notion of the 

^ Lectures, ii. 286 ; and foot-note on Beid, p. 412. 
t Lectifires, ii. 287. 
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figure of the desk before me is an abstract idea — an 
idea that makes part of the total notion of that body, 
and on which I have concentrated my attention, in order 
to consider it exclusively. This idea is abstract, but it 
is at the same time individual ; it represents the figure 
of this particular desk, and not the figure of any other 
body.'' 

There are, therefore, ^ individual abstract notions ; " 
but there are also ^ Abstract General Notions.** These 
are formed ^ when,* comparing a number of objects, we 
seize on their resemblances ; when we concentrate our 
attention on these points of similarity, thus abstracting 
the mind firom a consideration of their differences ; and 
when we give a name to our notion of that circumstance 
in which they all agree. The general notion is thus one 
which makes us know a quality, property, power, noti<m, 
relation ; in short, any point of view under which we 
recognize a plurality of objects as a unity. It makes us 
aware of a quality, a point of view, common to many 
things. It is a notion of resemblance ; hence the reason 
why general names or terms, the signs of general notions, 
have been called teniis of resemblance {termini simili^ 
tudinis) . In this process of generalization, we do not 
stop short at a first generalization. By a first general* 
ization we have obtained a number of classes of resem- 
bling individuals. But these classes we can compare 
together, observe their similarities, abstract firom their 
differences, and bestow on their common circumstance a 
common name. On these second classes we can again 
perform the same operation, and thus ascending the scale 
of general notions, throwing out of view always a greater 

♦ Lectures, ii 287-290. 
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iramber of differences, and seizing always on fewer sini- 
ilarities in the formation of our classes, we arrive at 
length at the limit of our ascent in the notion of being 
or existence. Thus placed on the summit of the scale 
of classes, we descend by a process the reverse of that by 
which we have ascended ; we divide and subdivide the 
classes, by introducing always more and more characters, 
and l^^mig always fewer differences aside ; the notions 
become more and more composite, until we at length 
arrive at the individual. 

**! may here notice that there is a twofold quantity to 
be considered in notions. It is evident that, in propor- 
tion as the class is high, it will, in the first place, 
contain under it a greater number of classes, and in 
the second, will indiKle the smallest complement of 
attributed. Thus being or existence contains onder it 
every class ; and yet when we say that a thing exists, 
we say the very least of it that is possible. On the otfier 
band, an individual, though it contain nothing but itself, 
involves the largest amount of predication. For example, 
when I say — tUs is Richard, I not only afiirm of the 
subject every class from existence down to man, but like- 
wise a number of circumstances proper to Richard as an 
individual. Now, the former of these quantities, the 
external, is called the Extension of a notion ; the latter, 
the internal quantity, is csdied its Comprehension or In- 
tension. . • • The internal and external quantities are 
in the inverse ratio of each other. The greater the 
extension, the less the comprehension ; the greater the 
comprdiension, the less the extension." 

As a popidar account of Classification, for learners, to 
be followed by a more scientific exposition, this fully 
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answers its purpose ; but it is expressed in the common 
language of Conceptualists, and we should naturally con- 
clude from it that the author was a Conceptualist. He 
however asserts the doctrine of the Nominalists^ that 
there are no general notions, and that the notion sug- 
gested by a general name is always singular or indi- 
vidual, to be '^not only true but self-evident."* And 
he quotes as " irrefragable " the argument of JB^keley, 
directed against the very possibility of Abstract Ideas. 
The passage from Berkeley is in the Introduction to his 
** Principles of Human Knowledge," and is as follows : — 

^* It is agreed, on all hands, that the qualities or modes 
of things do never really exist each of them apart by 
itself, and separated from all others, but are mixed, as 
it were, and blended together, several in the same object. 
But, we are told, the mind, being able to consider each 
quality singly, or abstracted from those other qualities 
with which it is united, does by that means frame to 
itself abstract ideas. For example, there is perceived 
by sight an object extended, colored, and moved; this 
mixed or compound idea the mind resolving into its 
simple constituent parts, and viewing each by itself, 
exclusive of the rest, does frame the abstract ideas of 
extension, color, and motion. Not that it ia possible 
for color or motion to exist without extension ; but only 
that the mind can frame to itself by abstraction the idea 
of color exclusive of extension, and of motion exclusive 
of both color and extension. 

"Again, the mind having observed that in the par- 
ticular extensions perceived by sense, there is sometLi:::?^; 
common and alike in all, and some other things pecuhar, 
^ Lectures, IL 296. 
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as this or that figure or magnitude, which distinguish 
them one &om another; it considers apart or singles 
out bj itself that which is common, making thereof a 
most abstract idea of extension, which is neither line, 
surface, nor solid, nor has any figure or magnitude, but 
is an idea entirely prescinded firom all these. So, like- 
wise, the mind, by leaving out of the particular colors 
perceived by sense, that which distinguishes them one 
Scorn, another, and retaining that only which is common 
to all, makes an idea of color in abstract, which is 
neither red, nor blue, nor white, nor any other deter- 
minate color. And, in like manner, by considering 
motion abstractedly not only from the body moved, but 
likewise from the figure it describes, and all particular 
directions and velocities, the abstract idea of motion is 
framed; which equally corresponds to all particular 
motions whatever that may be perceived by sense. 

" Whether others have this wondarful fiiculty of ab- 
stracting their ideas, they best can tell : for myself I find, 
indeed, I have a faculty of imagining, or representing to 
myself, the ideas of those particular things I have per- 
ceived, and of variously compounding and dividing them. 
I can imagine a man with two heads, or the upper part 
of a man joined to the body of a horse. I can consider 
the hand, the eye, the nose, each by itself abstracted or 
separated from the rest of the body. But then whatever 
hand or eye I imagine, it must have some particular 
shape and color. Likewise the idea of man that I frame 
to myself, must be either of a white, or a black, or a 
tawny, a straight, or a crooked, a tall, or a low, or a mid- 
dle-sized man. I cannot by any effort of thought con- 
ceive the abstract idea above described. And it is equally 
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impossible for me to form the abstract idea of motion dis- 
tinct from the body moving, and which is neither swifl 
nor slow, curvilinear nor rectilinear ; and the like may 
be said of all other abstract general ideas whatsoever. To 
be plain, I am myself able to abstract in one sense, as 
when I consider some particular parts or qualities sepa- 
rated from others, with which though they are nnited in 
iome object, yet it is possible they may really exist with- 
out them. /But I deny that I can abstract one from 
another, or conceive separately, those qualities which it 
is impossible should exist so separated ; or that I can 
frame a general notion by abstracting from particulars in 
the manner aforesaid^ Which two last are the proper 
acceptations of abstraction. And there are grounds to 
think most m^ will acknowledge themselves to be in my 
Case.^ Q5 is evident, indeed, that the existence of Ab- 
stract laeas — the conception of the class-qualities by 
themselves, and not as embodied in an individual — is 
effectually precluded by the law of Inseparable Associa- 
tion^ 

In what manner Sir W. Hamilton manages to com- 
bine two theories, which in words are, and in substance! 
have always been believed to be, directly contradictory 
of one another, we learn only from his Lectures on 
Logic. The hearers of those on Metaphysics, unless the 
Professor supplied oral elucidations which do not appear 
In the text, must have been considerably puzzled by find- 
ing the task of reconciling the two doctrines thrown 
entirely on themselves. In the Lectures on Lo^c, how- 
ever, an attempt is made to perform it for them. It is 
there stated ♦ that the General Notion, which Sir W, 

• Lectures, iii. 128, 129. 
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Hamilton terms a Concept, and which is the notion we 
form of some " point of similarity'' between individual 
objects, "is not cognizable in itself, that is, it affords 
no absolute or irrespective object of Knowledge, but can 
only be realized in consciousness by applying it, as a term 
of relation, to one or more of the objects, which agree 
in the point or poiats of resemblance which it expresses. 
• • • The moment we attempt to represent to ourselves 
any of these concepts, any of these abstract generalities, 
as absolute objects, by themselves, and out of relation to 
any concrete or individual realities, their relative nature 
at once reappears ; for we find it altogether impossible 
to represent any of the qualities expressed by a concept, 
except as attached to some iudividual and determinate 
olject, and their whole generality consists in this, that 
though we must realize them in thought under some sin- 
gular of the class, we may do it under any. Thus, for 
example, we cannot actually represent the bundle of attri- 
butes contained in the concept man as an absolute object 
by itself, and apart from all that reduces it from a 
general cognition to an individual representation. We 
cannot figure in imagination any object adequate to the 
general notion or term man; for the man to be here 
imagined must be neither tall nor short, neither fat nor 
lean, neither black nor white, neither man nor woman, 
neither young nor old, but all and yet none of these at 
once. The relativity of our concepts is thus shown in 
the contradiction and absurdity of the opposite hypoth- 
esis." ^ 

This is sound doctrine, but it is pmre Nominalism ; as 
the passage first quoted from our author was pure Con- 
ceptualism. It is very necessary that I should quote the 
3» 
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addidonal elucidations given in the succeeding Lecture.* 
A Concept or (General) Notion, he there says, is in 
this distinguished firom a ^Presentation of Feroeption» 
or Bepresentation of Phantasy," that ^our knowledge 
through either of the latter is a direct, inunediate, irre- 
spective, determinate, individual, and adequate cogni- 
tion ; that is, a singular or individual olyect is known in 
itself, by itself, through all its attributes, and without 
reference to aught but itself. A concept, on the con* 
trary, is an indirect, mediate, indeterminate, and pardaL 
cognition of any one of a number of objects, but not an 
actual representation either of them all, or of the whole 
attributes of any one object. . • « 

** Formed by comparisou,** concepts ^express cmly a 
relation. They cannot, therefore, be held up aa an abso- 
lute object to consciousness — they cannot be represented 
as universals, in imagination. They can only be thought 
of in relation to some one of the individual objects they 
classify, and when viewed in relation to it, they can h& 
represented in imagination; but then, as actually rep- 
resented, they no longer constitute general attributions ; 
they fall back into mere special determinations of the indi- 
vidual object in which they are represented. Thus it is, 
that the generality or universality of concepts is potential, 
not actual. They are only generals, inasmuch as they 
may be applied to any of the various objects they con- 
tain; but while they cannot be actually elicited into 
consciousness, except in application to some one or other 
of these, so they cannot be so applied without losing, 
pro tantOf their universality. Take, for example, the 
concept horse* In so far as by horse we merely think 
♦ Lectures, iiL 131-187. 
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of the word, that is, of the combination formed hj the 
letters A, o, r, «» 6,*— this is not a concept at all, as 
it is a mere representation of certain individual objects. 
This I only state and eliminate, in order that no possible 
ambigoity should be allowed to lurk. By harse^ then, 
meaning not m^ely a representation of the word, but a 
concept relative to certain objects classed under it, — the 
concept horsey I say, cannot, if it remain a concept, that 
is, a universal attribution, be represented in imagination ; 
but, except it be refM^esented in imagination, it cannot 
be applied to any object, and exoept it be so applied, it 
cannot bo realized in thought at all. Yon may try to 
escape the horns of the dilemma, but you cannot. You 
cannot realize in thought an absolute or irrespective 
concept, corresponding in universality to the applica- 
tion of the word ; far the supposition of this involves 
numerous contradictions. An existent horse is not a re-> 
Iption, but an extended object possessed of a determinate 
figure, color, size, &c. ; horse^ in general, cannot, there- 
fore, be represented, except by an image of something 
extended, and of a determinate figure, color, size, &c. 
Here now em^ges the contradiction. If, on the one 
hand, you do not represent something extended and of a 
det^minate figure, color, and size, then you have, indeed, 
the image of an individual horse, but not a universal con* 
cept coadequate with horse in general. For how is it pos- 
sible to have an actual representation of a figure, which is 
not a determinate figure ? but if of a d^erminate figure, 
it must be that of some one of the many different figures 
under which horses appear ; but then, if it be only of one 
of these, it cannot be the general concept of the others, 
which it does not represent. In like manner, how is it pos- 
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aible to have the actual representation of a thing colored, 
which is not the repres^itation <^ a determinate color, 
that is, either white, or black, or gray, or brown, &c. ? 
but if it be any one of these, it can only represent a 
horse of this or that particular color, and cannot be the 
general concept of horses of every color. The same 
result is given by the other attributes ; and what I origi- 
nally stated is thus manifest — that concepts have only 
a potential, not an actual, universality ; that is, they are 
only universal, inasmuch as they may be applied to any 
of a certain class of objects, but as actually applied, 
they are no longer general attributions, but only special 
attributes.** 

But if, as our author says, concepts are *^ inciq)able of 
being realized in thought at all," except as representa- 
tions of individual objects, how are they, even potentially, 
universal? Being mere mental creations, they are noth- 
ing except what they can be thought as being ; and they 
cannot be thought as being universal, but only as being 
part of the thought of an individual object, though the in- 
dividual object needs not always be the same. This is not 
a potential universality, though it is a universal potentia- 
lity. If, then, the Nominalists are thus completely right, 
how can it be that the Conceptualists are not wrong? 
(^Our author thinks that the apparent difference between 
them is a mere case of verbal ambiguity, arising from 
the "^ employment of the same terms to express the repre- 
sentations of Imagination, and the notions or concepts 
of the Understanding.^ "* A relation," he says,* "^ cannot 
be represented in Imagination. The two terms — the 
two relative objects — can be severally imaged in the sen- 

• Lectures, iL 312. 
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sible phantasy, but not the relation itself. This is the 
object of the Gomparatiye Faculty, or of Intelligence 
Proper. To objects so different as the images of sense 
and the unpicturable notions of intelligence, different 
names ought to be given.** ^ In Germany* the question 
of nominalism and conceptuatism has not been agitated, 
and why ? Simply because the German language sup- 
plies terms by which concepts (or notions of thought 
proper) have been contradistinguished from the presentar 
tions and representations of the subsidiary faculties.** f 
We are therefore to understand that althou^ Imagina- 
tion cannot figure to itself anjrthing general or universal, 
Thought proper, or the Comparative Faculty, or the 
Understanding, can. But I do not believe that Berkeley, 
whose argument our author declares ** irrefragable,'* or 
any other of the great Nominalist thinkers whom he 
enumerates, would have accepted this distinction. They 
would, I apprehend, have denied that the attributes in- 
cluded in the so-called General Notion can be thought 
separately, any more than they can be imaged separately. 
But why do I talk of Berkeley? Sir W. Hamilton has 
himself negatived the distinction in the very passage 
just quoted, when he says, *' The concept horse cannot, 
if it remain a concept, that is, a universal attribution, be 
represented in imagination ; but, except it be represented 
in imagination^ it cannot be applied to any object, and 
except it be so applied, it cannot be realized in thought.^^ 
The simple question is. Can the attributes of horse, as a 
class, be objects of thought, except as part of a repre- 

• Lecfcares, iU. p. 136. 

t The worda he means are Begriflf and Anschauung. See foot-note to 
Beid, p. 412. 
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sentation of some individaal horse? (jf the Coiioqit 
cannot exist in the mind except enveloped in the miscel- 
kneous attributes of an individual, — which is the truths 
and fullj recognized as such in the passages quoted from 
Sir W. Hamilton, — then it can no more be thought 
separately by the intellect^ than depicted separately in 
the imagination^ 

This notion*^ a Concept as something which can be 
thought, but ^cannot in itself be depicted to sense or 
imaginadon," * is supported, as we saw, by calling it 
a relation. ^ As the result of a comparison," a concept 
** necessarily f expresses a relation; and ^a relation 
cannot be represented u^ imagination." I£ a concept is 
a relation, what relation is it, and between what? ^ As 
the result of a comparison," it must be a relation of 
resemblance among the things compared. I might 
observe that a Concept, which is defined by o«r author 
himself ^^ a bundle of attributes," does not signify the 
mere fact of resemblance between objects ; it signifies our 
mental representation of that in which they resemble ; 
of the " common circumstance" which Sir W. Hamilton 
spoke of in his exposition of Classification. The attri- 
butes are not the relation, they are the /undamentum 
relationis. This objection, however, I can afford to 
wave. However inappropriate tibe expression, let us 
admit that a concept is a relation. But if a relation 
cannot be represented in imagination, our author has just 

• Hansel, Prolegomena Logica, p. 15. What a mere plaj npon words 

the distinction is, is shown by Mr. Mansel's saying, a few pages later, 

* (p. 29), " In every complete act of conception, the attributes forming the 

^ concept are contemplated as coexisting in a possible object of intuition." 

So that they are ** depicted to imagination ; " only they are not depicted 

septimtely. 

t Lectures, iil. 128. 
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Bsdd tbat '' the two terms, the two relative objects,** can. 
The relation, according to him, though it cannot be 
imagined, can be thought. But can a relation be thought 
without thinking the related objects between which it 
exists ? Assuredly, no : and this impossibility can the 
less be denied by Sir W* Hamilton, as itijs jhe basis on 
which he founds his theory of Consciousness-^ of the 
direct apprehension of the Ego and the Non-ego. Con- 
sequently, when we think a relation, we must think it 
as existing between some particular objects which we 
think along with it : and a Concept, even if it be the 
iq[>prehending of a relaticm, can only be thought as indi* 
vidual, not as general. 

The true theory of Ccmcepts needs not, I lliink, be 
sought farther off than in our author's own account of 
their origin. '' In the formation," he says,* " of a con- 
cept or notion, the process may be analyzed into four 
mom^ita. In the first place, we must have a plurality 
of objects presented or represented by the subsidiary 
faculties. These faculties must furnish the rude material 
for elaboration. In the second place, the objects thus 
applied are, by an act of the Understanding, compared 
together, and their several qualities judged to be similar 
or dissimilar. In the third place, an act of volition, 
called Attention, concenta:ates consciousness on the qual- 
ities thus recognized as idmilar ; and that concentattion, 
by attention, on them, involves im abstraction of con- 
sciousness from those which have been recognized and 
thrown aside as dissimilar ; for the power of consciousness 
is limited, and it is clear or vivid precisely in proportion 
to the simplicity or oneness of the object. Attention 

• LectiircB,iii. 132, 133. 
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and Abstraction are the two poles of the same act of 
thought : they are like the opposite scales in a balance ; 
the one must go up as the other goes down. In the 
fourth place, the qualities, which by comparison are 
judged similar, and by attention are constituted into an 
exclusive object of thought, — these are already, by this 
process, identified in Consciousness ; for they are only 
judged similar, inasmuch as they produce in us indis- 
cernible effects. Their synthesis in consciousness may 
however, for precision's sake, be stated as a fourth step 
in the process. But it must be remembered, that at 
least the three latter steps are not, in reality, distinct 
and independent acts, but are only so distinguished and 
stated, in order to enable us to comprehend and speak 
about the indivisible operation in the different aspects in 
which we may consider it." Let me remark, in passing, 
the fresh illustration afforded in the last sentence, of an 
important principle, already several times adverted to in 
the theory of Naming. 

The formation, therefore, of a Concept, does not con- 
sist in separating the attributes which are said to com- 
pose it, from all other attributes of the same object, 
and enabling us to conceive those attributes, disjoined 
from any others. We neither conceive them, nor think 
them, nor cognize them in any way as a thing apart, but 
solely as forming, in combination with nmnerous other 
attributes, the idea of an individual object. But, though 
thinking them only as part of a larger agglomeration, 
we have the power of fixing our attention on them, to 
the neglect of the other attributes with which we think 
them combined. While the concentration of attention 
actually lasts, if it is sufficiently intense, we may be tem- 
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porarily nnconscioas of any of the other attnboteSy and 
may really, for a brief interval, have nothing present to 
our mind but the attributes constituent of the concept. 
In general, however, the attention is not so completely 
exclusive as this; it leaves room in consciousness for 
other elements of the concrete idea ; though of these the 
consciousness is faint, in proportion to the energy of the 
concentrative dfort, and the moment the attention re- 
laxes, if the same concrete idea continues to be contem- 
plated, its other constituents come out into conscious* 
'ness. general concepts, therefore, we have, properly 
epeaking, none ; we have only comjJex ideas of objects 
in the concrete : but we are able to attend exclusively to 
certain parts of the C(mcrete idea ; and by that exclusive 
attention, we enable those parts to determine exclusively 
the course of our thoughts as subsequently called up by 
assodation ; and are in a condition to carry on a train 
of meditation or reasoning relating to those parts only, 
exactly as if we were aMe to conceive them sepoxstely 
ftom the re^ 

What principally enables us to do this is the em- 
ployment of signs, and particularly the most efficient 
and familiar kind of signs, viz.. Names. This is a 
point which Sir W. Hamilton puts well and strongly, 
and there are many reasons for stating it in his own 



^ The concept thus formed by an abstraction of the 
resembling from the n(m*resembling qualities of objects, 
would again fall back into the confusion and infinitude 
from which it has been called out, were it not rendered 
permanent for consciomness, by being fixed and ratified 



• Lectures, iii. 137. 
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in a verbal sign. Considered in general, thongfat and 
language are reciprocally dependent ; each bears all the 
imperfections and perfections of the other ; but without 
language there could be no knowledge realized of the 
essential properties of things, and of the connecti<Hi of 
their accidental states." 

The rationale of this is, that when we wish to be able 
to think of objects in respect of certain of their attri- 
butes — to recall no objects but such as are invested with 
those attributes, and to recall them with our attenticm 
directed to those attributes exclusively — we effect Haia 
by giving to that combination of attributes, or to the dasa 
of objects which possess them, a specific Name. We 
create an artificial association between those attributes 
and a certain combination of articulate sounds, whidb 
guarantees to us that when we hear the sound, or see the 
written characters corresponding to it, there will be 
raised in the mind an idea of som6 object possessing 
those attributes, in which idea those attributes alone 
will be suggested vividly to the mind, our consciousness 
of the remainder of the concrete idea being faint. As 
the name has been directly associated only with those 
attributes, it is as likely, in itself, to recall them in any 
one concrete combination as in any other. What com- 
bination it shall recall in the particular case, depends on 
recency of experience, accidents of memory, or the in- 
fluence of other thoughts which have been passing, or 
are even then passing, through the mind; accordingly 
the combination is far from being always the same, and 
seldom gets itself strongly associated with the name which 
suggests it ; while the association of the name with the 
attributes that form its conventional signification, is 
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constancy becoming stronger. The association of that 
particular set of attributes with a given wordy is what 
keeps them together in the mind by a stronger tie than 
that with which they are associated with the remainder 
of the concrete image. To express the meaning in Sir 
W. Hamilton's phraseology, this association gives them 
a unity* in our consciousness. It is only when this 
has been accomplished, that we possess what Sir W. 
Hamilton terms a Concept ; and this is the whole of the 
mental phsenomenon involved in the matter. We have 
a concrete representation, certain of the component ele- 
ments of which are distinguished by a mark, designating 
them for special attention ; and this attention, in cases 
of exceptional intensity, excludes all consciousness of the 
others. 

Sir W. Hamilton thinks, however, that we can form, 
though scarcely preserve, concepts without the aid of 
signs. ^^ Language," he says, f ^ is the attribution of 
signs to our cognitions of things. But as a cognition 
must have been ah*eady there, before it could receive a 
sign, consequently, that knowledge which is denoted by 

* One of the best and profoundest passages in all Sir W. Hamilton's 
'writings, is that in which he points out (thoagh only incidentally) what 
are the conditions of oar ascribing Unity to any aggregate. ** Tliough it 
is only by experience we come to attribute an external unity to aught 
continuously extended, that is, consider it as a system or constituted 
whole, still, in so far as we do so consider it, we think the parte ae held 
together by a certain force, and the whole, therefore, as endowed with a 
power of resisting their distraction. It is, indeed, only by finding that a 
material continuity resists distraction, that we yiew it as more than a ibr- 
tuitous aggregation of many bodies, that is, as a single body. The material 
universe, for example, though not de facto continuously extended, we 
consider as one system in so far, but only in so £u*, as we find all bodies 
tending together by reciprocal attraction." Dissertations on Beid, 
pp. 852, 853. 

t Lectures, iiL 138-140. 
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the fonDadon and application of a word, mnat Iiaye p)re- 
' ceded the symbol whidi denotes it." A sign, however, 
he continoesy in one of his happiest specimens of illus- 
tration, ^* is necessary to give stability to our intellectual 
progress, — to establish each step in our advance as a 
new starting point for cnar advance to another beyond. 
A country may be overrun by an armed host, but it is only 
conquered by the establishment of finrtresses. v^ords are 
the fortresses of dtoughtT) They ^laUe us to realize our 
dominion over what we have abeady overrun in thought ; 
to make every intellectual conquest the basis of opera- 
tions for others still beycmd. Or anotiber illustration : 
You have all heard of the process of tunnelling7<^ tun- 
nelling through a sand-bank. In this (^ration it is 
impossible to succeed, unless every foot, nay, almost 
every inch, in our progress, be secured by an arch of 
masonry, before we attempt the excavation of another. 
Now, language is to the mind precisely what the arch is 
to the tunnel. The power of thinking and the power of 
excavation are not dependent on the word in the one 
case, on die mason-work in the other ; but without these 
subsidiaries, neither process could be carried on beyond 
its rudimentary commencement. Though, theref<H:e, we 
allow that every movement forward in langui^ must 
be determined by an antecedent movement forward in 
thought, still, unless thought be accompanied, at each 
point of its evolution, by a corresponding evolution of 
language, its further development is arrested. • • . Ad- 
mitting even that the mind is capable of certain ele- 
mentary concepts without the fixation and signature of 
language, still these are but sparks whidi would twinkle 
only to expire, and it requires words to give them prom- 
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inence^ and by enabling us to collect and elaborate them 
into new concepts, to raise, out of what would otherwise " 
be only scattered and transitory scintillations, a vivid 
and enduring light." 

"Mr. Mansel, who agrees with Sir W. Hamilton in the 
essentials of his doctrine of Concepts, goes beyond him 
on this point, being of opinion that without signs we 
could not form concepts at all. The objection that we 
must have had the concept before we could have given 
it a name, he meets by the suggestion that names when 
first used are names only of individual objects, but 
being extended from one object to another under the law 
of Association by Besemblance, they become specially 
associated with the points of resemblance, and thus gen- 
erate the Concept. In Mr. Mansel's opinion,* no one, 
"without the aid of symbols," can advance ** beyond the 
individual objects of sense or imagination. In the pres- 
ence of several individuals of the same species, the eye 
may observe points of similmty between them ; and in 
this no symbol is needed ; but every feature thus observed 
is the distinct attribute of a distinct individual, and 
however similar, cannot be regarded as identical. For 
example : I see lying on the table before me a number 
of shillings of the same coinage. Examined severally, 
the image and superscription of each is undistinguishable 
from that of its fellow ; but in viewing them side by side, 
space is a necessary condition of my perception ; and the 
difference of locality is sufficient to make them distinct, 
though similar, individuals. The same is the case with 
any representative image, whether in a mirror, in a paint- 
ing, or in the imagination, waking or dreaming. It can 

♦ Prolegomena Logica, pp. 1&-17. 
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only be dq)icted as occupying a certain place ; and tbtn 
as an individual^ and the representative of an individual. 
It is true that I cannot say that it represents this particu^ 
lar coin rather than that ; and consequently it may be 
considered as the representative of all, successively, but 
not simultaneously. To find a representative which shall 
embrace all at once, I must divest it of the condition of 
occupying space; and this, experience assures us, can 
only be done by means of symbohy verbal or other, by 
which the concept is fixed in the understanding. Such, 
for example, is a verbal description of die coin in ques- 
tion, which contains a collection of attributes freed firom 
the condition of locality, and hence from all resemblance 
to an object of sense. K we substitute Time for Space, 
the same remarks will be equally applicable to the objects 
of our internal consciousness. Every appetite and desire, 
every affection and volition, as presefiiedy is an indivkluid 
state of consciousness, distinguished from every other by 
its relati(m to a different period of time. States in other 
respects exactly similar may succeed one another at regu- 
lar intervals; but the hunger which I feel to-day is an 
individual feeling as numerically distinct &om that which 
I felt yesterday or that which I shall feel to-morrow, as a 
shilling lying in my pocket is from a similar shilling lying 
at the bank. Whereas my notion of hunger, or fear, or 
volition, is a general concept, having no relation to one 
period of time rather than to another, and, as such, 
requires, like other concepts, a representative sign. 
Language, taking the word in its widest sense, is thus 
indispensable, not merely to the communication, but to 
the formation of Thought.'' 

This is a step in advance of Sir W* Hamilton's doctrine. 
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but Is open to the same mticism, namely, that after show- 
ing all Concepts to be concrete and individual, it en- 
deavors to make out, by an indirect process, a sort of 
abstract existence for them. According to Mr. Mansel, 
signs are necessary to concepts, because signs alone can 
give this abstract existence. Signs are wanted, to eman- 
cipate our mental apprehension fix)m the conditions of 
space and time which are in all our concrete representa- 
tions. The other miscellfmeous attributes which have to 
be cast out, do not, he seems to think, embarrass the for- 
mation of the Concept ; but it is hampered by the con- 
ditions of space and time, and only by means of a sign 
can we get rid of these. But do we get rid of them by 
employing signs ? To take Mr. Mansel's own instance : 
When we establish our concept of a shilling by a verbal 
description of the coin, does the description enable 
us to conceive a shilling as not occupying any space ? 
When we think of a shilling, either by name or anony- 
mously, is not the drcumstance of occupying space called 
up as an inevitable part of the mental representation? 
Not, indeed, the circumstance of occupying a given part 
of space ; but if that is what Mr. Mansel means, it 
would follow that we need signs to enable us to form a 
mental representation even of an individual object, pro- 
vided it be movable: for the same object does not 
always occupy the same part of space. The truth is, 
that the condition of space cannot be excluded ; it is an 
essential part of the concept of Body, and of every kind 
of bodies. But any given space,, or any given time, is 
not a part of the concept, any more than any of the slight 
peculiarities in which one shilling differs from another 
are part of the concept of a shilling. Some space and 
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time, and some individual peculiarities, are ahrays 
thought along with the concept, and make up the whole 
of which it can onl j be thought as a part : but these are 
not directly recaUed by the class name, and the attributes 
composing the concept are. Mr. Mansel, therefiMre, has 
not, I conceive, hit the mark : but in the passages which 
follow, there is real power of metaphysical discrimina- 
tion. 

^ Observe * what actually takes place in the formation 
of language and thought among ourselves. To the child 
learning to speak, words are not the signs of thoughts, 
but of intuitions ; f the words man and horse do not 
represent a collection of attributes, but are only the name 
of the individual now before him. It is not until the 
name has been successively appropriated to various indi- 
viduals, that reflection begins to inquire into the common 
features of the class. Language, therefore, as taught to 
the infant, is chronologically prior to thought and poste- 
rior to sensation. In inquiring how far the same process 
can account for the invention of language, which now 
takes place in the learning it, the real question at issue 
is simply this : Is the act of giving names to individual 
objects of sense a thing so completely beyond the power 
of a man created in the full maturity of his faculties, that 
we must suppose a Divine Instructor performing pre- 
cisely the same office as is now performed for the infant 
by his mother or his nurse; teaching him, that is, to 
associate this sound with this sight? . . . All con- 
cepts are formed by means of signs which have pre- 

♦ Prolegomena Logica, pp. 19, 20, and 29-31. 

t By intoitions Mr. Mansel means the Anschairangen of Kant, or what 
Mr. Mansel himself otherwise calls Presentations of Sense, to which he 
adds Representations of Imagination. 
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viously been representative of Individual objects only. 
. . . Similarities are noticed earlier than differences; 
and our first abstractions may be said to be performed 
for us, as we learn to give the same name to individuals 
presented to us under slight, and at first unnoticed, cir- 
cumstances of distinction. The same name is thus 
applied to different objects, long before we learn to ana- 
lyze the growing powers of speech and thdught, to ask 
what we mean by each several instance of its application, 
to correct and fix the signification of words used at first 
vaguely and obscurely. To point out each successive 
stage of the process by which signs of intuition become 
gradually signs of thought, is as impossible as to point 
out the several moments at which the growing child 
receives each successive increase of his stature." 

These remarks of Mr. Hansel remove, as it seems to 
me, the only redl argument for the supposition that Con- 
cepts, or what are called General Notions, are formed 
without the aid of signs. But the counter-doctrine must 
be received with an important reservation. Signs are 
necessary, but the signs need not be artificial ; there are 
such things as natural signs. The only reality there is 
in the Concept is, that we are somehow enabled and led, 
not once or accidentally, but in the common course of our 
thoughts, to attend specially, and more or less exclu- 
sively, to certain parts of the presentation of sense or 
representation of imagination which we are conscious of. 
Now, what is there to make us do this? There must 
be something which, as often as it recurs either to our 
senses or to our thoughts, directs our attention to those 
particular elements in the perception or in the idea ; and 
whatever performs this office is virtually a sign ; but it 
VOL. n. 4 
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needs not be a word : the process certainly takes place, to 
a limited extent, in the inferior animals ; and even with 
human beings who have but a small vocabulary, many 
processes of diought take place habitually by other sym- 
bols than words. It is a doctrine of one of the most fer- 
tile thinkers of modem times, Augnste Comte, that be^ 
sides the logic of signs, there is a logic of images, and a 
logic of feelings. In many of the familiar processes of 
thought, and especially in uncultured minds, a visual 
image serves instead of a word. Our visual sensations 
' — perhaps only because they are almost always present 
along with the impressions of our other senses — have a 
facility of becoming associated with them. Hence, tbs 
characteristic visual appearance of an object easily gatherb 
round it, by association, the ideas of all other peculiarities 
which have, in frequent experience, coexisted with that 
appearance : and, summoning up these with a strength 
and certainty far surpassing that of the merely casual 
associations which it may also raise, it concentrates the 
attention on them. This is an image serving for a sign 
— the logic of images. The same function may be fill- 
filled by a feeling. Any strong and highly interesting 
feeling, connected with one attribute of a group, spon- 
taneously classifies aU objects according as they possess 
or do not possess that attribute. We may be tolerably 
certain that the things capable of satisfying hunger form 
a perfectly distinct class in the mind of any of the more 
intelligent animals ; quite as much so as if they were 
able to use or understand the word food. ^Te^here see 
in a strong light the important truth, that hardly anything 
universal ca^e affirmed in psychology except the laws 
of associatiojK As almost all general propositions which 
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caQ be laid down respecting Mind, are consequences of 
these laws, so do tbese ultimate laws, in varying cases, 
generate different derivative laws ; and are continually 
raiding up exceptions to the empirical generalizations 
yielded by direct psychical observation, which, so far aa 
true, being mere cases of the wider laws, are always 
limited by them. 

We have now. attained a theory of Classification, of 
Class Notions, and of Class iN'ames, which is clear, free 
from difficulties, and, in its essential elements, understood 
and assented to by Sir W. Hamilton. With the excep-r 
tion of a few minor matters, I find no fault in his theory. 
It is where his theory ends and his practice begins, that 
I am obliged to diverge from him. His theory is a com^ 
plete condenmatioh of his practice. His theory is that 
bf Nominalism ; but he affirms, in opposition to every 
Conceptualist, that Nominalism and ConceptuaUsm are 
the same, and on this justification expounds all the 
operations of the intellect in the language, and on the 
assumptions of ConceptuaUsm. (Mb, Concept does not 
exist as a separate or independentobject of thought, but 
is always a mere part of a concrete ima^e , and has 
nothing that discriminates it firom the other parts except 
a special share of attention, guaranteed to it by special 
association with a name, what is meant by the para^ 
mount place assigned to Concepts in all the intellectual 
processes|X!an it be right to found the whole of Logic, 
the entire theory of Judgment and Reasoning, upon 
a thing which has merely a fictitious or constructive 
existence ? Is it correct to say that we think by means 
of Concepts? Would it not convey both a clearer and 
a truer meaning, to say that we think by meaQs of ideas 
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of concrete phaBnomena, such as are presented in experi- 
ence or represented in imagination, and by means of 
names, which, being in a peculiar manner associated with 
certain elements of the concrete images, arrest our atten- 
tion on those elements ? Sir W. Hamilton has told us 
that a concept cannot, as such, be ^ realized in thought," 
or ^ elicited into consciousness." Can it be, that we think 
and reason by means of that which cannot be thought^ 
of which we cannot become conscious ? (Of course Sir 
W. Hamilton did not mean, nor do I, that we cannot 
think or be conscious of the attributes which are said to 
compose the concept ; but we can only be conscious of 
them as forming a representation jointly with other 
attributes which do not enter into the concept^ And the 
difference between the parts of the same ''Representation 
which are inside and those which are outside what is 
called the concept, is not that the former are attended to 
and the latter not, for neither of these is always true. 
It is, that foreseeing that we shall frequently or occa- 
sionally desire to attend only to the former, we have 
made for ourselves, or have received from our predeces- 
sors, a contrivance for being reminded of them, which 
also serves for fixing our exclusive attention upon them 
when called to mind. ^To say, therefore, that we think 
by means of concepts, is only a circuitous and obscure 
way of saying that we think by means of general or 
class namei^ To give an intelligible idea of the fact, we 
always need to translate it out of the former language 
into the latter. It is possible, no doubt, so to define the 
teitiiB that both exprossions shall mean the same thing. 
But the less appropriate language has the immense dis- 
advantage, that it cannot be used without tacitly assum- 
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ing that these mere parts of our complex concrete per- 
ceptions and ideas have a separate mental" existence, 
which is admitted not to belong to them. No one, more 
fully than Sir W. Hamilton, recognizes the true theory ; 
but the acknowledgment only serves him as an excuse for 
delivering himself up unreservedly to all the logical con- 
sequences of the false theory. To read the account 
which he and Mr. Mansel, in common with the great 
majority of modem logicians, give of our intellectual 
processes, — which they always make to consist essen- 
tially of some operation practised upon concepts, — no 
pne would ever imagine that concepts were not complete, 
rounded off, distinct and separate possessions of the mind, 
habitually dealt with by it quite apart from anything 
else ; and this, in the general opinion of Conceptualists, 
they are : but according to Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. 
Mansel, they are secretly, all the while, incapable of 
being thought except as parts of something else which 
has always to be dealt with along with them, but which 
these philosophers, in their expositions, suppress as com- 
pletely as if they had forgotten that its necessary pres- 
ence is part of their theory. For these and other rea- 
sons, I consider it nothing less than a misfortune, that 
the word s Concepts General Notion, or any other phrase 
to express the supposed ^fiHtr^^ fflnHifinatinn correspond- 
ing to a class name, should ever have been invented. 
Above all, I hold that nothing but confiision ever re- 
sults from introducing the term Concept into Logic, and 
that instead of the Concept of a class, we should always 
speak of the rifflifica tion of a class name.* 

♦ It is for want of apprehending this view of the matter that Sir W. 
HaiQilton (Lectures, iii. 31, 32) brings a charge of self-contradiction against 
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The signification of a class name has two aspects, cor- 
responding to the distinction to which Sir W. Hamilton 
attaches so much importance, between the Extension and 
the Comprehension of a concept ; which is merely a bad 
expression for the distinction between the two modes of 
signification of a concrete general name. Most names 
are still, what according to Mr. Mansel they all were 
originally, names of objects ; and do not cease to be so 
by becoming class names ; but, though names of objects, 
they become expressive of certain attributes of those 
objects, and when predicated of an object, they affirm of 
it those attributes. The name is said, in the language 
of logicians, to c^enote the objects and connote the attri- 
butes. White denotes chalk and other white substances, 
and connotes the particular color which is common to 
them. JBird denotes eagles, sparrows, crows, geese, and 
so forth, and connotes life, the possession of wings, and 
the other properties by which we are guided in applying 
the name. The various objects denoted by the class 
name are what is meant by the Extension of the con- 
Archbishop Whateiy, becanse, having, in the commencement and fhrongh- 
ont his treatise on Logic, represented Reasoning as the otyect-matter of 
that science, he, in certain passages, says that Logic is entirely conversant 
with the nse of language. This is a contradiction only fix>m Sir W. 
Hamilton's point of view. If Archbishop Whately*s had been the same — 
if he had thought as Sir W. Hamilton did respecting Concepts, considered 
as the object-matter of Reasoning — he would have been justly liable to 
the imputation cast upon him. \B^t the Archbishop's two statements are 
perfectly consistent, if we suppose his opinion to have been, that the for- 
mation of Concepts, and the subsequent process of combining them in 
arguments, are themselves processes of langnag^ This doctrine (which is 
in fact Mr. Mansers) Sir W. Hamilton deems too absurd to be imputed to 
the Archbishop (Discussions, p. 138). Yet he fancies himself a Nominalist, 
and does understand and assent to all the arguments of Nominalism. 
Unfortunately an intelligent assent to one of two conflicting doctrines is in 
hi0 case no guarantee against holding, far all practical purposes, the other. 
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cept, while the attributes connoted are its Comprehen- 
sion. It must be remarked, however, that the Exten- 
sion is not anything intrinsic to the concept ; it is the 
sum of all the objects, in our concrete images of which, 
the concept is included : but the Comprehension is the 
veiy concept itself, for the concept means nothing but 
our mental representation of the sum of the attributes 
composing it. 

And here it is important to take notice of a psycho- 
logical truth, which forms an additional reason for pre- 
ferring the expression that we think by general names, 
to that of thinking by concepts. Since the conceptjanly 
exists as a part of aco npret(^ mental ^state* if we say 
that we think by means of it, and not by the whole 
which it is a part of, it ought at least to be the part by 
which we think. Since that is the only distinction be- 
tween it and the remainder of the presentation 'Or repre- 
sentation in which it is imbedded, at least that distinc- 
tion should be real: all which enters into the concept 
ought to be operative in thought. So far is this from 
being true, that in our processes of thought, seldom 
more than a part, sometimes a very small part, of what 
is comprehended in the concept, is attended to, or comes 
into play. This is forcibly stated, though in Concep- 
tualist phraseology, by Mr. Mansel. "We can," he 
says,* " and in the majority of cases do, employ concepts 
as instruments of thought, without submitting them to 
the test of even possible individualization. ... I can- 
not conceive a triangle which is neither equilateral, nor 
isosceles, nor scalene ; but I can judge and reason about 
a triangle without at the moment trying to conceive it 

• Prolegomena Logica, pp. 31, 32. 
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at all. This is one of the consequences of the rqnre* 
i^ntation of concepts by language. 2%e sign is substi-- 
tuiedfor the notion signified; a step wfaidi considerably 
fitudlitates the performance of complex operations of 
thought; but in the same proportion oidangers the 
logical accuracy of each successive step, as we do not, 
in each, stop to verify our signs. Words, as thus em* 
ployed, resemble algebraical symbols, which, during die 
process 4of a long calculation, we combine in various 
relations to each other, without at the moment thinking 
of the original signification assigned to each." Hie 
attempt to stand at once on two incompatible theories, 
leads to strange freaks of expression. Mr. Mansel de* 
scribes us as thinking by means of concepts which we 
are incapable of forming, and do not even attempt to 
form, but use the signs instead. Yet he will not consult 
to call this thinking by the signs, but insists tliat it is 
the concepts which* are even in this case the '^instru- 
ments of thought." It is surely a vay twisted logical 
position which, when he is so entirely right in Y^t he 
has to say, compels him to use so strangely contorted a 
mode of saying it. 

The same important psychological fact is excellently 
illustrated by Sir W. Hamilton in one of the very best 
chapters of his works, the Tenth Lecture on Logic, in 
which it is stated as follows : * ** As a notion or 
concept is the fictitious whole or unity made up of a 
plurality of attributes, — a whole, too, often of a very 
complex multiplicity; and as this multiplicity is only 
mentally held together, inasmuch- as the concept is 
fixed and ratified in a sign or word ; it firequently hap- 

« Lectoreg, iii. 171. 
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pens that, in its employment, the word does not sug- 
gest the whole amoimt of thought for which it is the 
adequate expression, but, on the contrary, we frequently 
give and take the sign, either with an obscure or indis- 
tinct consciousness of its meaning, or even without an 
actual consciousness of its signification at all." The 
word does not always serve the purpose of fixing our 
attention on the whole of the attributes which it con- 
notes ; some of them may be only recalled to mind faintly, 
others possibly not at all: a phasnomenon easy to be 
accounted for by the laws of Obliviscence. But the part 
of the attributes signified which the word does recall, 
may be all that it is necessary for us to think of, at the 
time and for the purpose in hand ; it may be a sufficient 
part to set going all the associations by means of which 
we proceed through that thought to ulterior thoughts. 
Indeed, it is because part of the attributes hare gener- 
ally sufficed for that purpose, that the habit is acquired 
of not attending to the remainder. When the attributes 
not attended to are really of no importance for the end 
in view, and if attended to would not have altered the 
results of the mental process, there is no harm done : 
much of our valid thinking is carried on in this manner, 
and it is to this that our thinking processes owe, in a 
great measure, their proverbial rapidity. This kind of 
thinking was called, by Leibnitz, Symbolical. A passage 
of one of the early writings of that eminent thinker, in 
which it is brought to notice, with his accustomed clear- 
ness, is translated by Sir W. Hamilton, firom whom I 
requote it.* 

"For the most part, especially in an analysis of any 

* Lectures, lit 181. 
4* 
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length, we do not view at once (non simul intuemor) 
die whole characters or attributes of the thuig, bat in 
place of these we employ signs, the explication of which 
into what they signify we are wont, at the moment of 
actual thought, to omit, knowing or believing that we 
have this explication always in our power. Thus, when 
I think a chiliagon (or polygon of a diousand sides) I 
do not always consider the various attributes of the side, 
of the equality, and of the number or thousand, but use 
these words (whose meaning is obscurely and imperfectly 
presented to the mind) in lieu of the notions which I 
have of them, because I remember, that I possess the 
signification of these words, though their application and 
explication I do not at present deem to be necessary : — -^ 
this mode of thinking, I am used to call blind or sym^ 
bolical: we employ it in Algebra and in Arithmetic, but 
in fact universally. And certainly when the noticm ia 
very complex, we cannot think at once all the ingredient 
notions : but where this is possible, — at least, inasmuch 
as it is possible, — I call the cognition intuitive. Of 
the primary elements of our notions, there is given no 
other knowledge than the intuitive : as of our composite 
notions there is, tor the most part, possible only a 
symbolical." * 

* It will be remarked that Leibnitz here employs the word Intoitlye in 
a sense entirely different fh)m that which British metaphysicians, and Sir 
W. Hamilton himself, attach to the word. In Leibnitz's sense, we cognize 
a thing intuitively in as far as we are conscious of the attributes of the 
thing itself; symbolically in as £Eur as we merely think of its name, as 
standing for an aggregate of attributes without having all, or perhaps any 
of those attributes present to our mind. I cannot help being surprised 
that Shr W. Hamilton should have regarded this distinction of Leibnitz as 
coinciding with that of Kant and the modem German thinkers between 
Begriffand Anschauung, in other words Concept and Presentation. Sur 
W. Hamilton considers Begriff to be a name fitr ^ the symbolical notions 
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Yet the elements which are thus habituallj left out, 
and of which in the case of a composite notion, if Leib-^ 
nitz is right, some must be left out, are really parts of 
the signification of die name, and if the word Concept 
has ahj meaning, are parts of the concept. Leibnitz, 
accordingly, knew better than to say, as Mr. Mansd 
says and Sir W* Hamilton implies, that even in these 
cases we think by means of the concept. According to 
him we sometimes think entirely without the concept, 
generally only by a part of it, which may be the wrong 
part, or an insufficient part, but which may be, and in 
all sound thinking is, sufficient. On this point, there- 
fore, a false apprehension of the facts of thought is 
conveyed by the doctrine which speaks of Concepts as its 
instrument. Leibnitz would perhaps have said, that 
the name is the instrument in one of the two kinds of 
thinking, and the concept in the others The more rea^ 
sonable doctrine surely is, that the name is the instrument 
in both ; the difference being, lliat in one case it does the 
whole, and in the other only a part, perhaps the minimum, 
of the work (or which it is intended and fitted, lliat of 
reminding us of the portions of our concrete mental 
representations which we expect that we shall have need 
of attending to. 

In summary ; if the doctrine, that we think by ccm- 

of the understanding" In contrast with Anschaaang, wlidch means ** thd 
intnitire presentations of Sense and representations of Imagination." 
(Lectures, iii. 183.) He is right as to Anschauung, but as for " symbolical 
notions of the understanding/' our thinking is called by Leibnitz symbolical 
exactly in so far as it takes place without any ** notions/' any concept or 
Begriff at all, by virtue of the mere knowledge that there is a Begriff 
which the word represents, and which we could recall if we wanted it. 
When thinking is completely symbolical, the meaning of the word is 
eliminated ftom thought, and only the word remains : as in Leibnitz's own 
illustration from algebra. 
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cepts, means that a concept is the only thing present to 
the mind along with the individual object which (to use 
Sir W. Hamilton's language) we think under the con- 
cept, this is not true : since there is always present a 
concrete idea or image, of which the attributes compre- 
hended in the concept are only, and cannot be conceived 
as anything but, a part. Again, if it be meant that the 
concept, though only a part of what is present to the 
mind, is the part which is operative in the act of thought, 
neither is this true : for what is operative is, in a great 
majority of cases, much less than the entire concept, 
being that portion only which we have retained the habit 
of distinctly attending to. <^ neither of diese senses, 
therefore, do we think by means of the concept : and all 
that is true is, diat when we refer any object or set of 
objects to a class, some at least of the attributes included 
in the concept are present to the mind ; being recalled 
to consciousness and fixed in attention, through their 
association with the class-name^^ 

Before leaving this part ofThe subject, it seems neces- 
sary to remark, that Sir W. Hamilton is by no means 
consistent in the extension which he gives to the signifi- 
cation of the word Concept. In most cases in which he 
uses it, he makes it synonymous with General Notion, 
and allows concepts of classes only, not of individuals.* 
It is thus that he expressly defines ihe term. *^ A Con- 
cept,'' he say8,f ^'is the cognition or idea of the general 
character or characters, point or points, in which a plu- 
rality of objects coincide." " Concept," he says again, J 
** is convertible with general notion^ or, more correctly, 

♦ Lectures, iiL 119, 121, 127, 128, 130, cum mulUt aUis. 
t Ibid. p. 122. I Discussions, p. 283. 
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notion simplj.'* He speaks of the extending of the 
term to our durect knowledge of individoals, as an ^ aba- 
sive employm^it " of it.* He also sajs^f ^ Notions and 
Concepts are sometimes designated by the style of gen- 
eral notions, — general conceptions. This is snper- 
fluoos, for in propriety of speech, notions and concepts 
are, in their very nature, general." In certain places, 
however, he speaks of concepts of individuals. ** If I 
think X of Socrates as son of Sophroniscus, as Athenian, 
as philosopher, as pugnosed, these are only so many 
diaracters, limitations, or determinations which I predi- 
cate of Socrates, which distinguish him from all odier 
men, and together make up my notion or concept of 
him.'' And again, § ^*When the Extension of a con- 
cept becomes a minimum, that is, when it contains no 
other notions under it, it is called an individual." And 
further on, U *^It is evident that the more distinctive 
characters the concept contains, the more minutely it 
will distinguish and determine, and that if it contain a 
plenum of distinctive characters, it must contain the dis- 
tinctive, the determining characters of some individual 
object. How do the two quantities now stand? In 
regard to the comprehension or depth, it is evident that 
it is here at its maximum, the concept being a comple- 
ment of the whole attributes of an individual object, 
which, by these attributes, it thinks and discriminates 
from every other. On the contrary, the extension or 
breadth of the concept is here at its minimum ; for, as 
the extension is great in proportion to the number of 
objects to which the concept can be applied, and as the 

• Lectares, iU. 121. f Ibid. p. 212. % IWd. p. 78. 

i Ibid. p. 146. II Ibid. p. 148. 
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object here is onlj an individnal one, it is evident that 
it could not be less without ceasing to exist at all." But, 
in the sequel of the same exposition, he again seems to 
surrender this use of the word Concept as an improper 
one, saying,* ^^If a concept be an individual, that is, 
only a bundle of individual qualities, it is • • • not a 
proper abstract concept at all, but only a concrete repre- 
sentation of Imagination." And indeed, no other doctrine 
is consistent with the proposition elsewhere laid down by 
our author (though founded, as I think, on an error) , that 
the words Conception, Concept, Notion, should be limited 
to the thought of what cannot be represented in imagina- 
tion, as the thought suggested by a general term." f 

Mr. Mansel, on the contrary, justifies the phrase, 
concept of an individual, maintaining that ^ the subjects 
of all logical judgments are concepts." X ^ The man," 
he says,§ ^as an individual existing at some past^ time, 
cannot become immediately an object of thought, and 
hence is not, properly speaking, the subject of any logical 
proposition. If I say, Caesar was the conqueror of 
Pompey, the immediate object of my thought is not 
Csesar as an individual existing two thousand years ago, 
[but a concept now present in my mindi comprising cer- 
tain attributes which I believe to have coexisted in a 
certain man. I may historically know that these attri- 
butes existed in one individual only ; and hence my con- 
cept, virtually universal, is actually singular, from the 
accident of its being predicable of that individual only. 
But there is no logical objection to the theory that the 
whole history of mankind may be repeated at recurring 

• Lectures, lii. 152. f Foot-note to Reid, p. 860* 

t Prolegomena Logica, p. 63. § Ibid. p. 62. 
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iBtervals, and that the name and actions of Gsesar may 
be successively found in yarious individuals at corre- 
eponding periods of every cycle." 

If this be so, one of two things follows. Either, if 
I met with a person who exactly corresponded to the 
concept I have formed of Caesar, I must suppose that 
this person actually is C»sar, and lived in the century 
preceding the birth of Christ ; or else, I cannot think of 
Caesar as Caesar, but only as a Caesar ; and all those which 
are mistakenly called proper names are general names, 
the names of virtual classes, signifying a set of attributes 
which carry the name with them, wherever they are found. 
Either theory seems to be sufficiently refuted by stating 
it. (purely the true doctrine is that of Sir W. Hamilton, 
that what is called my concept of Caesar is the presenta- 
tion in imagination of the individual Caesar as su^) Mr. 
Mansel might have learned better from Eeid, who says, 
^ Most words (indeed all general words) are the signs 
of ideas ; but proper names are not ; they signify indi- 
vidual things, and not ideas.'' * And again, soon after : f 
** The same proper name is never applied to several indi- 
viduals on account of their similitude, because the very 
intention of a proper name is to distinguish one individual 
from all others ; and hence it is a maxim in grammar 
that proper names have no plural number. QA proper 
name signifies nothing but the individual whose name it 
is ; and when we apply it to the individual, we neither 
affirm nor deny anything concerning him.'y The whole 
of Eeid's doctrine respecting names and general notions 
is not only far more clear, but nearer to the true doctrine 

• Essays on tho Intellectual Powers, "Works, p. 404. By ideas Eeid 
here means (as he folly explains) attributes. 
t Ibid. p. 412. 
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of the connotation of names, than Sir W. Hamilton's or 
Mr. Mansel's.* 

* Accordingly, when Sir W. Hamilton (foot-note to p. 691) contends, in 
opposition to Beid, that there are definitions which are not nominal, but 
noHanalf since they have for their ol^|ect << the more accurate determination 
of the contents of a notion,** there is no real difference of meaning between 
them ; the contents of a notion being simply the connotation of a name. 

Sir W. Hamilton enters, at §ame length, into the explanation of what 
is meant by the clearness, and the distinctness, of Concepts. A concept, 
according to him, is clear, if we can distinguish it as a whole fh>m other 
concepts ; distinct, if we can discriminate the characters or attributes of 
which it is the snm (Lectures, ilL 158). The last statement is intelligible, 
but what does the first mean ? If we do not know of what characters the 
concept is composed, seeing that it has no existence bat in those charac- 
ters, how can we know it so as to distinguish it from other conoq;>ts ? Oar 
author certainly had not a clear conception of what makes a conception 
clear ; and the proof is, that he adopts as part of his text a quotation from 
Esser's Logic, in which Esser makes the clearness of a oonc^ to depend 
on our being able to distinguish, not the concept itself, but the ot^ects in- 
cluded under it ; on our being able, in short, to apply the class-name 
correctly. According to Esser, ** a conc^ is said to be clear, when the 
degree of consciousness by which it is accompanied is sufficient to dis- 
criminate *' not itself from other concepts, but *< what we think in and 
through it, fhmi what we think in and through other notions : " and 
<< notions absolutely clear" are <* notions whose of^ectM** (not, as Sir W. 
Hamilton says, them$ehe») cannot ** possibly be confounded with aught 
else, whether known or unknown." (Lectures, iil. 160, 161.) So that 
according to Esser the clearness of a concept has reference to its Extension, 
the distinctness to its Comprehension. This is not the only instance in 
which our author helps out his own expositions by passages fix>m other 
ftuthois, written from a point of Tiew more or less diffiuent from his own. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

OF JUDGMENT. 

Though, as has appeared in the last chapter, the 
proposition that we think by concepts is, if not positively 
untrue, at least an nnprecise and misleading expression 
of the truth, it is not, however, to be concluded that Sir 
W. Hamilton's view of Logic, being wholly grounded 
on that proposition, must be destitute of value. Many 
writers have given good and valuable expositions of the 
principles and rules of Logic, from the Conceptualist 
point of view. The doctrines which they have laid down 
respecting Conception, Judgment, and Reasoning, have 
been capable of being rendered into equivalent state- 
ments respecting Terms, Propositions, and Arguments : 
these, indeed, were what the writers really had in their 
thoughts, and there was little amiss except a mode of 
expression which attempted to be more philosophical than 
it knew how to be. To say nothing of less illustrious 
examples, this is true of all the properly logical part of 
Locke's Essay. His admirable Third Book requires 
hardly any other alteration to bring it up to the scientific 
level of the present time, than to be corrected by blotting 
out everywhere the words Abstract Idea, and replacing 
them by '' the connotation of the class-name." 
' We shall, accordingly, proceed to examine the expla- 
nation of Judgment, and of Reasoning, which Sir W. 
Hamilton has built on the foundation of the doctrine of 
Concepts. 
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** To judge,** he says,* ** is to recognize the relation of 
congruence or of confliction in which two concepts, two 
individual things, or a concept and an individual, com- 
pared together, stand to each other. This recognition, 
considered as an internal consciousness, is called a Judg- 
ment ; considered as expressed in language, it is called a 
Proposition or Predication.** 

To be certain of understanding this, we must inquire 
what is meant by a relation of congruence or of conflio* 
tion between concepts. To consult Sir W. Hamilton's 
definitions of words is, as we have seen, not a sure way 
of ascertaining the sense in which he practically uses 
them ; but it is one of the ways, and we are bound to 
employ it in the first instance. A few pages before, he 
has given a sort of definition of these terms, f '' Con- 
cepts, in relation to each other, are said to be either 
Congruent or Agreeing^ inasmuch as they may be con- 
nected in thought; or Conflictivey inasmuch as they 
cannot. The confliction constitutes the Opposition 
of notions.** This opposition is twofold. ** 1**. Imme-^ 
diate or Contradictory Opposition, called likewise 
Repugnance; and 2®. Mediate or Contrary Oppo- 
sition. The former emerges when one concept abolishes 
directly, or by simple negation, what another establishes ; 
the latter, when one concept does this not directly, or by 
simple negation, but through the affirmation of some- 
thing else." 

Congruent Concepts, therefore, do not mean <^ncepts 
which coincide, either wholly or in any of their parts, 
but such as are mutually compatible ; capable of being 
predicated of the same individual ; of being coml»ned in 

• Lectures, liL 225, 226. ' f Ibid. pp. 213, 214. 
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the same presentation of sense or representation of im- 
agination. This is more clearlj expressed in a passage 
from Krug, which our author adopts as part of his own 
exposition.* "Identity is not to be confounded with 
Agreement or Congruence, nor Diversity with Conflio- 
tion. All identical concepts are, indeed, congruent, but 
all congruent notions are not idaitical. Hius learning 
and virtuej beauty and riches j magnanimity and stature^ 
are congruent notions, inasmuch as, in thinking a thing, 
they can easily be combined in the notion we form of it, 
although themselves very different from each other. In 
like manner, all conflicting notions are diverse or difier- 
ent notions, for unless different, they could not be mutu- 
ally conflictive; but, on like other hand, all different 
concepts are not conflictive ; but those only whose dif- 
feraice is so great that each involves the negation of the 
other ; as for example, virtue and vice^ beauty and de-- 
formity^ wealth and poverty" ^hus interpreted, our 
author's doctrine is, that to judge, is^ recognize whether 
two concepts, two things, or a concept and a thing, are 
capable of coexisting as parts of the same mental repre- 
sentation. This I will call Sir W. Hamilton's first 
theory of Judgment ; I will venture to add, his b^? 

But he soon after proceeds to say,f ''When mo or 
more thoughts are given in consciousness, th^re is in 
general an endeavor on our part to discover in them, and 
to develop, a relation of congruence or of confliction ; 
tliat is, we endeavor to find out whether these thoughts 
will or will not coincide — may or may not be blended 
into one. If they coincide, we judge, we enounce, their 
congruence or compatiUlky ; if they do not coim^ide, we 

• Lectures, iii. 214. t Ibid. pp. 226, 227. 
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judge, we enounce, their confliction or incompatilHKty. 
Thus, if we compare the thoughts, watery irony and 
ruMingy find diem congruent, and connect them into a 
single thought, thus, — water rusts iron, — in that case 
we form a judgment. 

^But if two notions be judged congruent, — in other 
words, be conceived as one, — this their unitjr can only be 
realized in consciousness, inasmuch as one of these no- 
tions is viewed as an attribute or determination of the 
other. For, on the one hand, it is impossible for us to 
think as one two attributes, that is, two things viewed as 
determining, and yet neither determining or qualifying 
the other ; nor, on the other hand, two subjects, that is, 
two things thought as determined, and yet neither of 
them determined or qualified by the other.'' 

In this regress firom ignotum to ignotiusy the next 
thing to be ascertained is, what relation between one 
thought and another is signified by the verb " to deter- 
mine." Such explanation as our author deemed it neces- 
sary to give, may be found a few pages further back. 
He there stated,* that by determining a notion, he means 
adding on more characters, by each of which ^ we limit 
or determine more and more the abstract vagueness or 
extension of the notion ; until at last, if every attribute 
be annexed, the sum of attributes contained in the notion 
becomes convertible with the sum of attributes of which 
some concrete individual or reality is the complement." 
Substituting, then, the definition for what it defines, we 
find our author's opinion to be, that two notions can only 
be congruent, that is, capable of being blended into one, 
if we conceive one of them as adding on additional attri- 

« Lectares, iU. 194. 
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bates to the other. This is not yet very clear. We 
must have recourse to his illustration. ** For example,* 
we cannot think the two attributes electrical and polar 
as a single notion, unless we convert the one of these 
attributes into a subject, to be determined or qualified 
by the other." Do we ever think the two attributes 
electrical and polar as a single notion? We think them 
as distinct parts of the same notion, that is, as attributes 
which are constantly combined. ''But if we do, — if 
we say, what is electrical is polar y — we at once reduce 
the duality to unity ; we judge that polar is one of the 
constituent characters of the notion electrical^ or that 
what is electrical is contained under the class of things j 
marked out by the common character of polarity.^ 
The last italics are mine, intended to mark the place 
where an intelligible meaning first emerges. ''We may,f 
therefore, articulately define a judgment or proposi- 
tion to be the product of that act in which we pronounce 
that of two notions, thought as subject and as predicate, 
the one does or does not constitute a part of the other ^ 
either in the quantity of Extension, or in the quantity 
of Comprehension." 

This is Sir W. Hamilton's second theory of Judgment, 
enunciated at a distance of exactly three pages from the 
first, without the smallest suspicion on his part that they 
are not one and the same. Yet they difier by the whole 
interval which separates a part of fix)m along with. 
According to the first theory, concepts are recognized as 
congruent whenever they are not mutually repugnant; 
when they are capable of being objectively realized along 
with one another ; when the attributes comprehended in 

♦ Lectures, iii. 227. t Ibid. p. 229. 
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both of them can be simultaneouslj possessed by the 
same object. According to the second theory, they are 
only congruent when the one concept is actually a part 
of the other. The only circumstance in which the two 
theories resemble is, that both of them are unfolded oat 
of the vague expression " capable of being connected in 
thought.'' They are, in fact, two different and confli(^g 
interpretations of that expression. ^How irreconcilable 
they are, is apparent when we descend to particulars. 
Krug's examples, learning and virtue, beauty and riches, 
&c., are congruent in the first sense, since they are attri- 
butes which can be thought as existing together in the 
same subject. But is the concept learning a part of the 
concept virtue, the concept beauty a part of the concept 
riches, or vice versdfy Sir W. Hamilton would scarcely 
affirm that they are m a relation of part and whole in 
Comprehension; and such relation as they have in 
Extension is not a relation between the concepts, but 
between the aggregates of real things of which they are 
predicable. One of those aggregates might be part of 
the other, though it is not ; but one of the concepts can 
never be part of the other. No one can ever find the 
notion beauty in the notion riches, nor conversely. 

Our author, having thus gently slid back into the com- 
mon Conceptualist theory of judgment, that it consists 
in recognizing the identity or non-identity of two no- 
tions, adheres to it thenceforward with as much con- 
sistency as we need ever expect to find in him. We may 
consider as his final theory of Judgment, on which his 
subsequent logical speculations are built, that a judgment 
is a recognition in thought, a proposition a statement in 
words, that one notion is or is not a part of another. 
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He makes use of the word notion, doubtless, to include 
the case in which either of the terms of the proposition 
is singuhur. The two notions, one of which is recog- 
nized as being or not being a part of the other, maj be 
either Concepts, that is. General Notions, or one of them 
may be a mental representation of an individual object. 

The first objection which, I think, must occur to any 
one, on the contemplation of this definition, is, that it 
omits the main and characteristic element of a judgment 
and of a proposition. Do we never judge or assert any- 
thing but our mere notions of things ? Do we not make 
judgments and assert propositions respecting actual 
tilings ? A Concept is a mere creation of the mind : it 
is the mental representation formed within us of a phse- 
nomenon ; or rather, it is a part of that mental repre- 
sentation, marked off by a sign, for a particular purpose. 
But when we judge or assert, there is introduced a new 
element, that of objective reality, and a new mental fact. 
Belief. ^^ judgments, and the assertions which express 
them, do not enunciate our mere mode of mentally con- 
ceiving things, but our conviction or persuasion that the 
facts as conceived actually exist : and a theory of Judg- 
ments and Propositions which does not take account of 
this cannot be the true theoryi In the words of Reid,* 
** I give the name of Judgment to every determination of 
the mind concerning what is true or what is false. This, 
I think, is what logicians, from the days of Aristotle, 
have called Judgment.'* And this is the very element 
which Sir W. Hamilton's definition omits fix)m it. 

I am aware that Sir W. Hamilton would have an 
apparent answer to this. He would, I suppose, reply, 

« Essays on the luteUectaal Powers, Works, p. 415. 
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that the belief of actual reality, implied in assent to a 
proposition, is not left out of account, but brought to 
account in another place. The belief, he would say, is 
not inherent in the judgment, but in the notions whidi 
are the subject and predicate of the judgment; these 
being either mental representations of reid objects, which, 
if represented in the mind at all, must be represented as 
real, or Concepts formed bj a comparkon of real objects, 
which therefore exist in the mind as concepts of realities. 
Accordingly, when we judge and make assertions re- 
specting objects 'known to be imaginary, the judgments 
are accompanied with no belief in any real existence 
except that of the mental images ; what our author calla 
the ** presentations of phantasy." When, indeed, a 
judgment is formed or an assertion is made respecting 
something imaginary which is supposed to be real, as for 
instance concerning a ghost, there is a belief in the real 
existence of more than the mental image ; but this belief 
is not anything superadded to the comparison of concepts ; 
it already existed in the concepts ; a ghost was thought 
as something having a real existence. 

This, at least, is what might be said in behalf of Sir 
W. Hamilton, though he has not himself said it. But 
though it evades the objection to omitting the element 
Belief &om the definition of judgment, it does so by an 
entire inversion of the logical process of definition. The 
element of Belief, or Reality, may indeed be in the con- 
cepts ; but it never could have got into the concepts, if 
it had not first been in the judgments by which the con- 
cepts were constructed. If the belief of reality had been 
absent firom those judgments originally, it never could 
have come round to them through the concepts. Belief 
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is an essential element in a judgment ; it may be either 
present or absent in a concept. Our author, and those 
who agree with him, postpone this part of the subject 
until they are treating of the distinction between True 
and False Propositions. They then say, that if the 
relation which is judged to exist between the notions, 
exists between the corresponding, realities, the proposi- 
tion is true, and if not, false. But if the operation of 
forming a judgment or a proposition includes anything 
at alt, it includes judging that the judgment or the prop- 
osition is true. The recognition of it as true is not only 
an essential part, but the essential element of it as a 
judgment: leave that out, and there remains a mere 
play of thought, in which no judgment is passed. It is 
impossible to separate the idea of Judgment firom the 
idea of the truth of a judgment; for every judgment 
consists in judging something to be true. The element 
Belief, instead of being an accident which can be passed 
in silence, and admitted only by implication, constitutes 
the very difference between a judgment and any other 
intellectual fact, and it is contrary to all the laws of 
Definition to define Judgment by anything else. The 
yery meamng of a judgment, or a proposition, is some- 
thing which is capable of being believed or disbelieved ; 
which can be true or false ; to which it is possible to say 
yes or no. And though it cannot be believed until it 
has been conceived, or (in plain terms) understood, the 
real object of brfief is not the concept, or any relation 
of the concept, but the fact conceived. That fact need 
not be aa outward fact ; it may be -a fact of internal or 
mental experience. (jBut even then the fact is one thing, 
the concept of it is another, and the judgment ifl con- 
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cerning the fact, not the concept. The &ct may be 
purely subjective, as that I dreamed something last 
night ; but the judgment is not the cognition of a rela- 
tion between the presentation / and the concept having 
dreamed J but the cognition of the real memory of a real 
event^ 

TBis first, and insuperable objection, the force of whi<^ 
will be seen more and more the further we proceed, is 
applicable ^ the Conceptualist doctrine of judgment, 
howsoever expressed, and to Sir W. Hamilton's as one 
of the modes of expressing that doctrine. There are 
other objections special to Sir W. Hamilton's form of it. 

In what I have called Sir W. Hamilton's- first theory 
of judgment, we found him saying that the comparison, 
ending in a recognition of congruence or confliction, may 
be between ** individual tilings " as well as between con- 
cepts. But in his second theory, one at least of the 
terms of comparison must be a concept. For a judg- 
ment, according to this theory, is ^ the product of that 
act in which we pronounce that of two notions, thought 
as subject and predicate, the one does or does not con- 
stitute a part of the other." Now, a concept, that is, a 
bundle of attributes, may be a part of another concept, 
and may be a part of our mental image of an individual 
object ; but one notion of an individual object cannot.be 
a part of another notion of an individual object. Qne 
object may be an integrant part of another, but it cannot 
be a part in Comprehension or in Extension, as these 
words are understood of a ConceptX St. Paul's is an 
integrant part of London, but neither an attribute of it, . 
nor an object of which it is predicable. 

Since, therefore, a judgment, in Sir W. Hamilton's 
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second theory, is the recognition of the relation of part 
and whole, either between two concepts, or between a 
concept and an individual presentation, the theory sup- 
poses that the mind furnishes itself with concepts, or 
general notions, before it begins to judge. Now, this is 
not only evidently false, but the contrary is asserted, in 
the most decisive terms, by Sir W. Hamilton himself. 
He affirms — and it is denied by nobody — that every 
Concept is built up by a succession of judgments. We 
conceive an object mentally as having such and such an 
attribute, because we have first judged that it has that 
attribute in reality. Let us see what our author says on 
this point in his Lectures on Metaphysics. He says that 
there is a judgment involved in every mental act. 

** The fourth * condition of consciousness, which may 
be assumed as very generally acknowledged, is that it 
involves judgment. A judgment is the mental act by 
which one thing is affirmed or denied of another. It 
may to some seem strange that consciousness, the simple 
and primary act of intelligence, should be a judgment, 
which philosophers in general '* (including Sir W. Ham- 
ilton in his second theory) *' have viewed as a compound 
and derivative operation. This is, however, altogether 
a mistake. A judgment is, as I shall hereafter show 
you, a simple act of mind, for every act of mind implies 
a judgment. Do we perceive or imagine without affirm- 
ing, in the act, the external or internal existence of the 
object? Now, these fundamental affirmations are the 
affirmations — in other words, the judgments — of 
consciousness." 

And in a subsequent part of his Course : ^ You will f 

♦ Lectures, i. 204. t Ibid. ii. 277, 278. 
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recollect that, wh^i treating of Consciousness in general, 
I stated to you that consciousness necessarilj involves a 
judgment ; and as every act of mind is an ad; of con^ 
sciousness, every act of mind, consequently^ involves a 
judgment. A consciousness is necessarily the conscious- 
ness of a determinate something, and we cannot be 
consdous of anything without virtually affirming its 
existence, that is, judging it to be. Consdousness is 
thus primarily a judgment or affirmation of existence. 
Again, consciousness is not merely the affirmation of 
naked existence, but the affirmation of a certain qualified 
or determinate existence. We are conscious that we 
exist, only in and through our consciousness that we 
exist in this or that particular state — that we are so and 
80 affected, — so and so active ; and we are only con- 
scious of this or that particular state of existence, inas- 
much as we discriminate it as different from some otiaer 
state of existence, of which we have been previously 
conscious and are now reminiscent ; but su(^ a discrimi- 
nation supposes, in consciousness, the affirmation of tibe 
existence of one state of a specific character, and the 
negation of another. On this ground it was that I main^ 
tained, that consciousness necessarily involves, besides 
recollection, or rather a certain continuity of repres^ta^ 
tion, also judgment and comparison ; and consequently, 
that, so far from comparison or judgment being a pro^ 
cess cdways subsequent to the (Acquisition of knowledge 
through perception and self^onsciousnesSy it is in-- 
volved as a condition of the acquisitive process.^' But 
if judgment is a comparison of two concepts, or of a 
concept and an individual object, and a recognition that 
one of them is a part of (or even merely congruent with) 
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the other, it must be a process '* always subsequent to the 
acquisition of knowledge," or, in other words, to the 
formation of Concepts. The theory of Judgment in the 
third volume of the Lectures, belongs to a different mode 
of thinking altogether from the theory of Consciousness 
in the first and second ; and when Sir W. Hamilton was 
occupied with either of them he must have temporarily 
forgotten the other. 

But in the third volume itself the same inconsistency 
is obtruded on us still more openly. We are there told 
in plain words,* *' Both concepts and reasonings may be 
reduced to judgments : for the act of judging, that is, 
the act of affirming or denying one thing of another in 
thought, is that in which the Understanding or Faculty 
of Comparison is essentially expressed. A concept is a 
judgment : for, on the one hand, it is nothing but the 
result of a foregone judgment^ or series of judg^ 
mentSy fixed and recorded in a wordy a sign, and it is 
only amplified by the annexation of a new attribute, 
through a continuance of the same process. On the other 
hand, as a concept is thus the synthesis or complexion ^ 
and the record^ I may add, of one or more prior acts 
of judgment, it can, it is evident, be analyzed into these 
again ; every concept is, in fact, a judgment or a fascicu- 
lus of judgments, — these judgments only not explicit- 
ly developed in thought, and not formally expressed in 
terms." 

That the same philosopher should have written these 
words, and a little more than a hundred pages after should 
have defined a judgment as the result of a comparison 
of concepts, either between themselves, or with individ- 

* Lectures, iii. 117. 
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ual objects, is, I think the very crown of the Bel{<x)n-- 
tradictions which we haye found to be sown so thickly in 
Sir W. Hamilton's speculations. Coming from a thinker 
€vi such ability, it almost makes one despair of one's own 
intellect and that of mankind, and feel as if the attainment 
of truth on any of the more complicated subjects of 
thought were impossible. 

It is necessary to renounce one of these theories or the 
other. Either a concept is not the ^ sjmthe^ and record 
of one or more prior acts of judgment," or a jud^anent 
is not, at least in all cases, the recognition of a relation 
of which one or both of the terms are Concepts. The 
least that could be required of Sir W. Hamilton would 
be so to modify his doctrine as to admit two kinds of 
judgment: the one kind, that by which concepts are 
formed, the other that which succeeds their formation. 
When concepts have been formed, and we subsequently 
proceed to analyze them, then, he might say, we form 
judgments which recognize one concept as a whole, of 
which another is a part. But the judgments by which 
we constructed the concepts, and every subsequent judg- 
ment by which, to use his own words, we amplify them 
by the addition of a new attribute, have nothing to do 
with comparison of concepts : it is the Anschauungen, 
the intuitions, the presentations of experience, which we 
in this case compare and judge.* 

* This mode of escape from contradiction is the one which has, in sub- 
stance, been resorted to by Mr. Mansel. He distinguishes what he terms 
Psychological from what he denominates Logical judgments. Psychologi- 
cal judgments merely assert that some object of consciousness, either 
external or internal, is present : they " may be generally stated in the prop- 
osition. This is here." These are the only judgments which are implied 
in, and necessary to, the formation of Concepts; and these judgments, as 
they assert a matter of present consdousness, are necessarily true. " But 
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Take, for instance. Sir W. Hamilton's own example 
of a judgment, ^ Water rusts iron : " and let us suppose 
tins truth to be new to us. Is it not like a mockery to 
say with our author, that we know this truth by com- 
paring ** the thoughts J water, iron, and rusting''? Ought 
he not to have said the facts^ water, iron, and rusting? 
and even then, is comparing the proper name for the 
mental operation? We do not examine whether three 
thoughts agree, but whether three outward &cts coexist* 
If we lived till doomsday we should never find the prop- 
osition that water rusts iron in our concepts, if we had 
not first found it in the outward phasnomena. The 
proposition expresses a sequence, and what we call a 
causation, not between our concepts, but between the 
two sensible presentations of moistened iron and rust. 
When we have already judged this sequence to exist out- 
side us, that is, independently of our intellectual combi- 

the 'psycholofi^cal jadgment must not be confounded with the logical. The 
former is the judgment of a relation between the conscions subject and the 
immediate object of consciousness : the latter is the judgment of a relation 
which two objects of thought bear to each other. . . . The logical judg- 
ment necessarily contains two concepts, and hence must be regarded as 
logically and clux>nologically posterior to the conception, which requires 
one only." (Prolegomena Logica, pp. 53-56.) 

But the operation by which a concept is built up, supposes much more 
than a cognition of the present existence of a fact or facts of consciousness, 
and a judgment in the form, " This is here." It supposes the whole pro- 
cess of comparing &cts of consciousness, and recognizing, or, in other 
words, judging, in what points they resemble. It implies that the mind, 
in its " psychological " judgments, does to the Intuitions or Presentations, 
everything which it is supposed to do to the Concepts in the "logical" 
ones. Consequently the distinction between Mr. Mansel's two kinds of 
judgments is in their matter only, not in the mental operation, and is 
therefore, as he would say, extra-logical ; to which I will add, insignifi- 
cant. It will be shown in the text that there is no psychological differ^ 
ence between the two, and that the discrimination of one class of judgments 
as conversant with Presentations and another with Concepts, and the attribu- 
tion to the latter class of the name of logical, are founded on a fklse theory. 
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nationSy we know it, and,, once known. It may find its 
way into our concepts. Jiut we cannot elicit out of a 
concept any judgment which we have not first put into 
it ; which we have not consciously assented to, in the 
act of forming the concepO Whenever, therefore, we 
form a new judgment — -Jiiage a truth new to us — the 
judgment is not a recognition of a relation between con- 
cepts, but of a succession, a coexistence, or a similitude^ 
between fitcts. 

This is the smallest sacrifice on the part of Sir W. 
Hamilton's theory of Judgment, which would satisfy 
his theory of Consciousness. But when thus reconciled 
with a part of his system with which it now conflicts, it 
would not be the better founded. It migrht still be 
chased from point to point, unable to make a stand any- 
where. For let us next suppose, that the judgment is 
not new ; that the truth. Water rusts iron, is known to 
us of old. When we again think of it, and think it 
as a truth, and assent to it, should we even then give a 
correct account of what passes in our mind, by calling 
this act of judgment a comparison of our thoughts — our 
concepts — our notions — of water, rust, and iron iC^e 
do not compare our artificial mental constructions/BnT^ 
consult our direct remembrance of fa^s We call to 
mind that we have seen, or learned from credible testi- 
mony, that when iron is long in contact with water, it 
rusts. The question is not one of notions, but of beliefs ; 
belief of past and expectation of future presentations of 
sense. Of course it is psychologically true that when I 
believe, I have a notion of that which I believe : but the 
ultimate appeal is not to the notion, but to the presenta- 
tion, or intuition. If I am in any doubt, what is the 
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question I ask myself? Is it, — Do I think of, or %are 
to myself, water as rusting iron? or is it, — Did I ever 
perceive, and have other pe(^le perceived, that water 
rusts iron ? ^he re are persons, no doubt, whose crite* 
rion of judgm^it is the relation between their own con* 
cepts, but these are not the persons whose iudgments 
the world has usually found worth adopting^ If the 
question betwe^i Copernicus and Ptolemy had depended 
on whether we conceive the earth moving and tl)e sua 
at rest, or the sun moving and the earth at rest, I am 
afraid the victory would have been with Ptolemy. 

But, again, even if judging were entirely a notional 
operation, consisting of the recognition of some relation 
between concq)ts, it remains to be proved that the rela* 
tion is that of Whole and Part. Could it, even then, be 
said, that every judgment in which I predicate one thing 
of another, on the faith of previous judgments recorded 
as our author says, in the concepts, consists in recog^ 
nizing that one of the concepts includes the other as a 
part of itself? When I judge that Socrates is mortal, 
or that all men are mortal, does the judgment consist 
in being conscious that my concept mortal is part of my 
representation of Socrates, or of my concept man? 

This doctrine ignores the famous distinction, admitted, 
I suppose, in some shape or other, by all philosophers, 
but most familiar to modem metaphysics in the form in 
which it is stated by Kant ; — the distinction between 
Analytical and Synthetical judgments. Analjrtical judg- 
ments are supposed to unfold the contents of a concept ; 
affirming explicitly of a class, attributes which were 
already part of the corresponding concept, and may be 
brought out into distinct consciousness by mere analysis 
6» 
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of it. Synthetical judgments, on the contrary, affirm of 
a class, attributes which are not in the concept, and which 
we therefore do not and cannot judge to be a part of the 
concept, but only to be conjoined in fact with the attari- 
butes composing the concept. This distinction, though 
obtruded upon our author by many of the writers with 
whom he was familiar, has so little in coomion with his 
mode of thou^t, that he only slightly refers to it, in a 
very few passages of his works : in one of these, how- 
ever,* he speaks of it as of something very important, 
proposes new names for it (Explicative and Ampliative) , 
and discusses, not the distinction itself, but its history ; 
apparently unconscious that his own theory entirely does 
away with it. According to that, all judgments are 
analytical, or, in his own phrase, explicative. Even 
giving up so much of his theory as contradicts his own 
doctrine on the formation of concepts, the part remain- 
ing would compel him to maintain that all judgments 
which are not new are analytical, and that synthetical 
judgments are limited to truths, or supposed truths, which 
we learn for the first time. And this, I presume, was 
what he had in his mind when he suggested, as proper 
for synthetical judgments, the name of ampliative^/ 

This discrepancy between our author and almost all 
philosophers, even of his own general way of thinking, 
(including, among the rest, Mr. Mansel), arises from 
the fact, that he understands by concept something dif- 
ferent from what they have usually understood by it. 
The concept of a class, in Sir W. Hamilton's acceptation 
of the term, includes all the attributes which we have 
judged, and stUl judge, to be common to the whole class. 

• Dissertations on Reid, pp. 787, 788. 
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It means, in short, our entire knowledge of the class. 
But, with philosophers in general, the concept of the 
class as such, — my concept of man, for example, as 
distinguished from my mental representation of an indi- 
vidual man, — includes, not all the attributes which I 
ascribe to man, but such of them only as the dassifica- 
lioii is grounded on, and as are implied in the meaning 
of the name. Man is a living being, or Man is rational, 
they would call analytical judgments, because the attri- 
butes life and rationality are of the number of those 
-which are already given in the Concept Man : but Man 
is mortal, they would account synthetical, because, fa- 
miliar as the fact is, it is not already affirmed in the 
Tery name Man, but has to be superadded in the pred- 
icate. 

It is quite lawful for a philosopher (though seldom 
prudent) to alter the meaning of a word, provided he 
gives fair notice of his intention ; but he is bound, if he 
does so, to remain consistent with himself in the new 
meaning, and not to transfer to it propositions which are 
only true in the old. This condition Sir W. Hamilton 
does not observe. It often happens that different opinions 
of his belong to different and inconsistent systems of 
thought, apparently through his retaining from former 
writers some doctrine, the grounds of which he has, by 
another doctrine, subverted. His whole theory of Con- 
cepts being infected by an inconsequence, of this descrip- 
tion, the retention of all the ConceptuaUst conclusions 
along with Nominalist premises, it is no wonder if 
further oversights of the same kind meet us in every 
part of the details. The following is one of the most 
palpable. As we just mentioned, the concept of a class. 
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in our author^s sense, includes all the attributes ot the 
class, so far as the thinker is acquainted widi tb^i ; tlie 
whole of the thinker's knowledge of the dass. This is 
$ir W. Hamilton's own doctrine ; but tloDg with it be 
retains « doctrine belonging to the other meaning of 
Concept, whidi I have contrasted with his. ^ The * 
exposition of the Comprehension of a notion k calfed its 
Definition:" and agsun,f ^Definition is the analysis of 
a complex concept into its component parts or attri- 
butes." Bi;^ a thing is not analyzed into its component 
parts if any (^ the parts are left out. The two opinions 
taken together lead, therefore, to the remarkaMe eon^ 
sequence, that the definitk» of a dass ought to indude 
die whole of what is known of the elasa. "^ose who 
mean by the concept not all known attributes of Ae 
class, but such only as are included in the ccmnotalion 
of the name, may be permitted to say of a Definiticm thdt 
it is the analysis of the concept ; but to Sir W. Hamil- 
ton this was not permissible. To crown the inconsistency, 
he still presents I the stock example, Man is a rational 
animal, as a good definition, and a typical specimen of 
what a Definition is ; as if the notions animal and ration*- 
al exhausted the whole of the concept Man, according to 
his meaning of Concept — the entire sum of the attr^ 
butes common to the class. It would hardly be beUeved, 
prior to a minute examination of his writings, how mudi 
vagueness of thought, leading to the unsuspecting ad- 
mission of opposite doctrines in the same breath, lurks 
under the specious appearance of philosophical precision 
which ^tinguishes him.§ 

• Lectures, iii. 143. f Ibid. p. 151. % Ibid. pp. 143, 144. 

{ In his non-recogiiition of tbe difference between Amdytical* and Syn- 
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To return, from Sir W. Hamilton's self-contradictions, 
to the merits of the question itself; the word Judgment, 
by universal consent, is coextensive with the word Prop- 
osition : a Judgment must be so defined that a Propo- 
sition shall be the expression of it in words. Now, if a 
Judgment expresses a relation between Concepts (which 
for the purpose of the present discussion I have con- 
ceded) the corresponding Proposition represents that 
same relation by means of names : the names, therefore, 
must be signs of the concepts, and the concepts must be 
the meaning of the names. To make this tenable, the 
Concept must be so construed as to consist of those 
attributes only which are connoted by the name. Cor- 
poreity, life, rationality, and any other attributes of man 
"which are part of the meaning of the word, insomuch 
that where those attributes were not, we should withhold 
tl^ name of man, — these are part of the concept. But 

thetical judgments, it is already implied that he never recognizes the Con- 
notation of Names ; which in itself is enough to vitiate his whole logical 
system, and is a great point of inferiority in him to the best Conceptnalist 
thinkers, who do recognize it, though in a misleading phraseology. To the 
same cause may be ascribed the extremely vulgar character of the explana- 
tion of some of the leading metaphysical terms, in his eighth Lecture. 
For example, the distmction between essential and accidental qualities he 
defines thus ^that the essential qualities of a thing are those ** which it 
cannot lose without ceasing to be." This, which is a retrogression fh>m 
Conceptualism to Bealism, does but prove that he simply transcribed his 
definition lix)m the Realistic Schoolmen. In a later part of his Lectures 
(iv. 11), he, more iuo, forgets this definition, and replaces it by another, 
drawn from his own thoughts ; but in this second definition he betrays that 
he never saw the genuine meaning which lay under the distinction, so 
badly expressed by the schoolmen in the language of a false system. Sir 
W. Hamilton, in distinguishing Essential from Unessential properties, 
means only the diffference between attributes of the whole genus, and those 
confined to some of its species, (fiir W. Hamilton's knowledge of theC 
scholastic writings was extraordinary ; but many students of them who 
had not a tithe of that knowledge, have brought back and appropriated 
much more of the important materials for thought which those writings 
abundantly contain.) 
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mortality^ and all the other human attributes which are 
the subject of treatises either on the human body or <hi 
human nature, are not in the concept, because we do not 
aflSrm them of any individual by merely calling him a 
man; they are so much additional knowledge. The con- 
cept Man is not the sum of all the attributes of a man, 
but only of the essential attributes — of those which con- 
stitute him a man ; in other words, those on which die 
class Man is grounded, and which are connoted by the 
name — what used to be called the essence of Man, that 
without which Man cannot be, or, in other words, would 
not be what he ia called. Without mortality, or without 
thirty-two teeth, he would still be called a man: we 
should not say. This is not a man ; we should say. This 
man is not mortal, or has fewer than thirty-two teeth. 

Instead, therefore, of saying with Sir W. Hamilton, 
that the attributes composing the concept of the predi- 
cate are part of those which compose the concept of the 
subject, we ought to say, they are either a part, or are in- 
variably conjoined with them, not in our conception, but 
in fact. Propositions in which the concept of the pred- 
icate is part of the concept of the subject, or, to express 
ourselves more philosophically, in which the attributes 
connoted by the predicate are part of those connoted by 
the subject, are a kind of Identical Propositions ; they 
convey no information, but at most remind us of what, 
if we understood the word which is the subject of the 
proposition, we knew as soon as the word was pro- 
nounced. Propositions of this kind are either definitions, 
or parts of definitions. These judgments are analytical ; 
they analyze the connotation of the subject-name, and*^», 
predicate separately the different attributes which the 
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name asserts collectively. All other affirmative judg- 
ments are synthetical, and affirm that some attribute 
or set of attributes is, not a part of those connoted by 
the subject-name, but an invariable accompaniment of 
them.* 

There remains something to be said on another very 
prominent feature in Sir W.' Hamilton's theory of Judg- 
ment. Having said, that in every judgment we compare 
*'two notions, thought as subject and predicate," and 
pr<MOunce that "the one does or does not constitute a 

* This is perfectly understood by Mr. ManseJ, who says (Prolegomena 
Logica, p. 58), " When I assert that A is B, I do not mean that the attri- 
butes constituting the concept A are identical with those constituting the 
concept B, for this is only true in identical judgments ; but that the object 
in which the one set of attributes is found, is the same as that in which the 
other is found. To assert that all philosophers are liable to error, is not to 
assert that the signification of the teim philosopher is identical with that of 
Habk to error ; but that the attributes comprehended in these two distinct 
tenns are in some manner united in the same subject.** What Mr. Mansel 
bere enunciates distinctly, was contained, though less distinctly, in Sir W. 
Hamilton's first theory of judgment, especially as he illustrated it from 
Kmg. In adhering to that first theory, as well as in limiting the concept 
to the attributes connoted by the name — for that limitation clearly results 
from his definition of a Concept (p. 60), in combination with other passages 
-^Mr. Mansel, as it appears to me, is much nearer the truth than Sir W. 
Hamilton ; and would perhaps be nearer still, if he were not entangled in 
the meshes of the Hamiltonian phraseology. 

An example how that phraseology controls him, is his strange assertion 
(pp. 1S4, 185) that every concept " must contain a plurality of attributes " 
as a condition of its conceivability ; •* for a simple idea, like a aummum genus, 
is by itself inconceivable." Inconceivable it truly is, but not in any sense 
in which conceivability is required of a concept ; only in the sense of not 
being conceivable separately. " Simple ideas are never conceived as such, 
but only as forming parts of a complex object ; " in other words, they ai-e 
inconceivable in the sense in which, according to Sir W. Hamilton's 
doctrine and Mr. Mansel's own, all concepts are inconceivable. 

From a similar entanglement, although his account of Definition and 
Division is decidedly better than Sir W. Hamilton's, he follows that 
philosopher in treating the latter logical operation as a division of the Con- 
cept: as if the concept were divided by dividing the things which it is 
predicable of (pp. 191-194). 
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part of the other,** he adds, ** either in the quantity of 
Extension, or in the quantity of Comprehension."* He 
develops this distinction as follows : f — 

^ I£ the Subject or determined notion be viewed as the 
containing whole, we have an Intensive or Comprehen- 
sive proposition ; if the Predicate or determining notion 
be viewed as the containing whole, we have an Extensive 
proposition. . • . The relation of subject and predi- 
cate is contained within that of whole and piurt, for we 
can always view either the determining or the determined 
notion as the whole which contains the other. The 
whole, however, which the subject constitutes, and the 
whole which the predicate constitutes, are different, being 
severally determined by the opposite quantities of com- 
prehension and of extension ; and as subject and predi- 
cate necessarily stand to each other in the relation of these 
inverse quantities, it is manifestly a matter of indiffer- 
ence, in so far as the meaning is concerned, whether we 
view the subject as the whole of comprehension which 
contains the predicate, or the predicate as the whole of 
extension which contains the subject. In point of fact, 
in single propositions it is rarely apparent which of the 
two wholes is meant; for the copula isj est, £c., equally 
denotes the one form of the relation or the other. Thus, 
in the proposition man is two-legged j — the copula here 
is convertible with comprehends or contains in it^ for 
the proposition means man contains in it two^leggedy 
that is, the subject man as an intensive whole or com- 
plex notion, comprehends as a part the predicate tyxi- 
legged. Again, in the proposition, man is a biped, the 
copula corresponds to contained under , for this propo- 

• Lectures, iU. 229. f Ibid. pp. 231-233. 
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sition is tantamount to man is contained under bipeds 

that isy the predicate bipedy as an extensive whole or 

clsuss, contains under it as a part the subject man. But 
in point of fact, neither of- the two propositions unam- 
l>iguousl7 shows whether it is to be viewed as of an inten- 
sive or <^ an extensive purport ; nor in a single propo- 
sition is this of any moment. All that can be said is 
tiiat tl^ one form of expression is better accommodated 
to express the one kind of proposition, the other better 
accommodated to express the other. It is only when 
propositions are connected into syllogisms, that it becomes 
evident whether the subject or the predicate be the whole 
in or under which the other is contained ; and it is only 
as thus constituting two different •*- two contrasted, 
forms of reasoning — forms the most general, asunder 
each of these every other is included, — that the distinc- 
tion becomes necessary in regard to concepts and propo- 
sitions.'' 

I shall not insist on such of the objections to this pas- 
sage as have been suflSciently stated ; the impropriety, 
for instance, of saying that the notion Man contains the 
predicate two-legged, when that attribute is evidently 
not part of the signification of the word ; or that the 
meaning of a proposition is, that an attribute is part of a 
notion ; which, the first time it is observed, it cannot 
possibly be, and at no time is this the thing asserted by 
a proposition, unless by those which are avowedly defini- 
tions. All these considerations I at present forego : and 
I will even give our author's theory its necessary correc- 
tion, by restoring to Propositions the alternative meaning 
which belongs to them, namely, that a certain attribute 
is either part of a given set of attributes, or invariably 
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coexists with them. Having thus dissociated the doctrine 
in the quotation from all errors which are incidental and 
not essential to it, we may state it as follows : — Every 
proposition is capable of being understood in two mean- 
ings, which involve one another, inasmuch as if either 
of them is true the other is so, but which are neverthe- 
less different ; of which only one may be, and commonly 
is, in the mind ; and the words used do not always show 
which. Thus, All men are bipeds, may either mean, 
that the objects called men are all of them numbered 
among the objects caUed bipeds, which is interpreting the 
proposition in Extension ; or that the attribute of having 
two feet is one of, or coexists with, the attributes which 
compose the notion Man ; which is interpreting the prop- 
osition in Comprehension. 

(l maintain, that these two supposed meanings of the 
proposition are not two matters of fact or of thought, 
reciprocally inferrible from one another, but one and 
the same fact, written in different ways ; that the sup- 
posed meaning in Extension is not a meaning at all, 
until interpreted by the meaning in Comprehension ; that 
all concepts and general names which enter into Propo- 
sitions, require to be construed in Comprehension, and 
that their Comprehension is the whole of their meani^^ 
That the meaning in Extension follows if the mean- 
ing in Comprehension is granted, is a point which both 
sides are agreed in. If the attribute signified by biped 
is either one of, or always conjoined with, the attributes 
signified by man, we are entitled to assert that the class 
Man is included in, is a part of, the class Biped. But 
my position is, that this second assertion is not a conclu- 
sion from, but a mere repetition of, the first. For what 
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is the second assertion, if we leave out of it all reference 
to the attributes? It can then only mean, that we have 
ascertained the fact independently of the attributes — that 
is, that we have examined the aggregate whole "all men,'' 
and the still greater aggregate whole " all bipeds,^ and 
that all the former were found among the latter. Now, 
do we assert this? or would it be true? Assuredly no 
one of us ever represented and contemplated, even with 
his mind's eye, either of these wholes : still less did we 
ever compare them as realities, and ascertain that the 
fact is as stated. Neither could this be done, by anything 
short of infinite power : for all men and all bipeds, ex- 
cept a comparatively few, have either ceased to exist, or 
have not yet come into existence. What, then, do we 
mean by making an assertion concerning all men ? f^e 
phrase does not mean, all and each of a certain great 
number of objects, known or represented individually^ 
It means, all and each of an unascertained and indefimte 
number, mostly not known or represented at all, but 
which, if they came within our opportunities of knowl- 
edge, might be recognized by the possession of a certain 
set of attributes, namely, those forming the connotation 
of the word Man. ^^All men," and ** the class man," are 
expressions which point to nothing but attributes ; they 
cannot be interpreted except in comprehension^ To say, 
all men are bipeds, is merely to say, given tEe attributes 
of man, that of being a biped will /be found along with 
them ; which is the meaning in Comprehension. If the 
proposition has nothing to do with the concept Man 
except as to its comprehension, still less has it with the 
concept Biped. When I say. All men are bipeds, what 
has my assertion to do with the class biped as to its 
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Extension? Ha^e I any concern with the remainder of 
the class, after Man is subtracted from it? Am I neces- 
sarily aware even whether there is any remainder at all ? 
I am thinking of no such matter, but only of the attii* 
bute two-footedy and am intending to predicate that. I 
am thinking of it as an attribute of man, but of what else 
it may happen to be an attribute does not concern me. 
Thus, all propositions into whidi general names enter, 
and consequently all reasonings, are in Comprehension 
only. Propositions and Seasonings may be written in 
Extension, but they are always understood in Compre- 
hension. The only exception is in the case of propositions 
which have no meaning in Comprehension, and have 
7 nothing to do with Concepts — those of which Ix^ the 
' subject and the predicate are proper names; such as, 
Tully is Cicero, or, St. Peter is nolt St. Paul. These 
words connote nothing, and the only meaning they have 
is the individual wliom they denote. But where a mean- 
ing in Comprehension, or, in other words, in Connota* 
tion, is possible, that is always the one intended. And 
Sir W. Hamilton's distinction (though he lays great 
stress on it) between Keasoning in Comprehension and 
Seasoning in Extension, will be found (as we shall see 
hereafter) to be a mere superfetation on Logic. 

It is worth while to add, that even could it be admitted 
that general propositions have a meaning in Extension 
capable of being conceived as different from their mean- 
ing in Comprehension, Sir W. Hamilton would still be 
wrong in deeming that the recognition of this meaning 
depends on, or can possibly result from, a comparison of 
the Concepts. The Extension of a concept, as I have 
before remarked, is not, like the Comprehension, intrinsic 
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and essential to the concept ; it is an external and wholly 
accidental relation of the concept, and no contemphition 
or analysis of the concept itself will tell us anything 
about it. It is an abstract name for the aggregate of 
objects possessing the attributes included in the concept ; 
and whether that aggregate is greater or smaller does 
not depend on any properties of the concept, but on the 
boundless productive powers of Nature. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



OF BEASONING. 



In common with the majority of modem writers on 
Logic, whose language is generally that of the Concep- 
tualist school, Sir W. Hamilton considers Beasoning, as 
he considers Judgment, to consist in a comparison of 
Notions: either of Concepts with one another, or of 
Concepts with the mental representations of individual 
objects. Only, in simple Judgment, two notions are 
compared immediately ; in Reasoning, mediately. Rea- 
soning is the comparison of two notions by means of a 
third. As thus : * ^ Reasoning is an act of mediate Com- 
parison or Judgment ; for to reason is to recognize that 
two notions stand to each other in the relation of a whole 
and its parts, through a recognition that these notions 
severally stand in the same relation to a third." The 
foundation, therefore, of all Reasoning is ^ the self-evi- 
dent f principle that a part of the part is a part of the 
whole." ^ Without X reasoning we should have been limit- 
ed to a knowledge of what is given by immediate intu- 
ition ; we should have been unable to draw any inference 
from this knowledge, and have been shut out from the 
discovery of that countless multitude of truths, which, 
though of high, of paramount importance, are not self- 
evident." This recognition that we discover a *' countless 
multitude of truths," composing a vast proportion of all 

• Lectures, iii. 274. f Ibid. p. 271. J Ibid. p. 277. 
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our real knowledge, by mere reasoning, will be found to 
jar considerably with our author's theory of the reason- 
ing process, and with his whole view of the nature and 
ftmctions of Logic, the Science of Reasoning : but this 
inconsistency is conunon to him with nearly all the 
writers on Logic, because, like him, they teach a theory 
of the science too small and narrow to contain their own 
facts. 

l^otwithstanding the great number of philosophers 
who have considered the definition cited above to be a 
correct account of Reasoning, the objections to it are so 
manifest, that until after much meditation on the subject, 
one can scarcely prevail on one's self to utter them : so 
impossible does it seem that difiSculties so obvious should 
always be passed over unnoticed, unless they admitted 
of an easy answer. Reasoning, we are told, is a mode 
of ascertaining that one notion is a part of another ; and 
the use of reasoning is to enable us to discover truths 
which are not self-evident. But how is it possible that 
a truth, which consists in one notion being part of an- 
other, should not be self-evident? The notions, by sup- 
position, are both of them in our mind. To perceive 
what parts they are composed of, nothing surely can be 
necessary but to fix our attention on them. We cannot 
surely concentrate our consciousness on two ideas in our 
own mind, without knowing with certainty whether one 
of them as a whole includes the other as a part. If we 
have the notion biped and the notion man, and know 
what they are, we must know whether the notion of a 
biped is part of the notion we form to ourselves of a man. 
In this case the simply Introspective method is in its 
place. We cannot need to go beyond our consciousness 
of the notions themselves. 
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Moreover, if it were really the case that we can com- 
pare two notions and fail to discover whether one of 
them is a part of the other, it is impossible to understand 
how we could be enabled to accomplish this by comparing 
each of them with a third. A, B, and C, are three 
concepts, of which we are supposed to know that A is a 
part of B, and B of C, but until we put these two prop- 
ositions together we do not know that A is a part of C. 
We have perceived B in C intuitively, by direct compar- 
ison : but what is B? By supposition it is, and is per- 
ceived to be, A and something more. We have there- 
fore, by direct intuition, perceived that A and something 
more is a part of C, without perceiving that A is a part 
of C. Surely there is here a great psychological diffi- 
culty to be got over, to which logicians of the Concep- 
tualist school have been surprisingly blind. 

Endeavoring, not to understand what they say, for 
they never face the question, but to imagine what they 
might say, to relieve this apparent absurdity, two things 
occur to one. It may be said, that when a notion is in 
our consciousness, but we do not know whether some- 
thing is or is not^a part of it, the reason is that we have 
forgotten <some of its parts. We possess the notion, but 
are only conscious 'of part of it, and it does its work in 
our trains of thought only symbolically. Or, again, it 
may be said that all the parts of the notion are in our 
consciousness, but are in our consciousness indistinctly. 
The meaning of having a distinct notion, according to Sir 
W. Hamilton, is that we can discriminate the characters 
or attributes of which it is composed. The admitted 
fact, therefore, that we can have indistinct notions, may 
be adduced as proof that we can possess a notion, and 
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not be able to say positively what is included in it. 
These are the best, or rather the only presentable argu- 
ments I am able to invent, in support of the paradox 
involved in the Conceptualist theory of Reasoning. 

It is a great deal easier to refute these arguments than 
it was to discover them. The refutation, like the original 
difficulty, is too deep. To begin ; a notion, part of 
v^hich has been forgotten,' is to that extent a lost notion, 
and is as if we had never had it. The parts which we 
can no longer discern in it are not in it, and cannot there- 
fore be proved to be in it, by reasoning, any more than 
by intuition. We may be able to discover by reasoning 
that they ought to be there, and may, in consequence, 
put them there ; but that is not recognizing them to be 
there already. As a notion in part forgotten is a par- 
tially lost notion, so an indistinct notion is a notion not 
yet formed, but in process of formation. We have an 
indistinct notion of a class when we perceive in a general 
way that certain objects differ from others, but do not as 
yet perceive in what ; or perceive some of the points of 
difference, but have not yet perceived^ or have not yet 
generalized, the others. In this case our notion is not 
yet a completed notion, and the parts which we dannot 
discern in it, are undiscemible because they are not yet 
there. As in the former case, the result of reasoning 
may be to put them there ; but it certainly does not effect 
this by proving them to be there already. 

But even if these explanations had solved the mystery 
of our being conscious of a whole and unable to be 
directly conscious of its part, they would yet fail to make 
intelligible how, not having this knowledge directly, 
we are able to acquire it through a third notion. By 
TOL. n. 6 
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Igrpotheeis we have forgotten that A is a part of C» until 
we again become aware of it through the relation of eadi 
of them to B. We dierdTore had not forgotten that A is 
a part of B, nor that B is a part of C. When we con- 
ceived B, we conceived A as a part of it ; when we 
conceived Cy we conceived B a9 a part c^ it. In the 
mere fact, therefore, of conceiving C» we were conscious 
of B in it, and consciousness of A is a necessary part of 
that consciousness of B, and yet our consciousness of G 
did not aiable us to find in it our consciousness of A,' 
thou^ it was really there, ai^d though they both were 
distinctly present. If any one can believe this, no 
contnulicti<m and no impossibility in any theory of Con« 
sciousness need stagger him. Let us now substitute for 
the hypothesis of forgetfulness, the hypothesis of indis- 
tinctness. We had a notion of C, which was so indistinct 
that we could not discriminate A from the other ports of 
the notion. But it was not too indistinct to enable us to 
discriminate B, otherwise the reasoning would break 
down as well as the intuition. The notion of B, again, 
indistinct as it may have been in other respects, must 
have been such that we could with assurance discriminate 
A as contained in it. Here then returns the same ab- 
surdity : A is distinctly present in B, which is distinctly 
present in C; therefore A, if there be any force in 
reasoning, is distinctly present in C ; yet A cannot be 
discriminated or perceived in the consciousness in which 
it is distinctly present: so that, before our reasoning 
commenced, we were at once distinctly conscious of A, 
and entirely unconscious of it. There is no sudi thing 
as a reduction to absurdity if this is not one. 

The reason why a judgment which is not intuitively 
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eridenty can be arrived at throu^ the medium of prem- 
ises, is that judgments which are not intuitively evident 
do not consist in recognizing that one notion is part of 
another. When that is the case, the conclusion k as well 
known to us ab initio as the premises ; which is really 
the case in analytk^ judgments. When reasoning really 
leads to the " comitless multitudes of truths " not self- 
evident, which our author speaks of — that is, when the 
judgments are synthetical — we learn, not that A is part 
of C, because A is part of B and B of C, bat that A 
is conjoined with C, because A is conjoined with B, and 
B with C* The principle of the reasoning is not, a part 
of the part is a part of the whole, but, a mark of the 
mark is a mark of the thing marked, Ifota notm est nota 
rei ipaius. It means, that two things which constancy 
eoeidst with the same third thing, constantly coexist with 
ime another ; tte things meant not being our concepts, 
but the facts of experience on which our cofieepts ought 
to be gitmnded. 

This dieory of reasoning is free from the objections 
whidi are fatal to the Conceptualist theory. We cannot 
discover that A is a part of C through its being a part of 
B, since if it really is so, the one truth must be as much 
a matter of direct consciousness as the other. But we 
ean discover that A is conjoined with C through its being 
conjoined with B ; since our knowledge that it is coin 
joined with B, may have been obtained by ai series of 
observations in which C was not perceptibfe. C, we 
mtist remember, stands for am attribute, that is, not ao 
actual presentation of sense^ but a power of producing 
such presentations : and that a power may have been 
present without being apparent is in the common course 
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of things — implying nothing more than that the con- 
ditions necessary to determine it into act were not all 
present. This power or potentiality, C, may in like 
manner have been ascertained to be conjoined with B, by 
another set of observations, in which it was A's tmn to 
be dormant, or perhaps to be active, but not attended to. 
By combining the two sets of observations, we are en- 
abled to discover what was not contained in either of 
diem, namely, a constancy of conjunction between C and, 
A, such that one of them comes to be a mark of the 
other : though in neither of the two sets of observations, 
nor in any others, may C and A have been actually 
observed together ; or, if observed, not with the fre- 
quency, or under the experimental conditions, which 
would warrant us in generalizing the fact. This is the 
process by which we do, in reality, acquire the greater 
part of our knowledge ; all of it (as our author says) 
which is not ** given by immediate intuition." But no 
part of this process is at all like the operation of recog- 
nizing parts and a whole ; or of recognizing any relation 
whatever between Concepts ; which have nothing to do 
with the matter, more than is implied in the fact, diat we 
cannot reason about things without conceiving them, or 
representing them to the mind. 

The theory which supposes Judgment and Seasoning 
to be the comparison of concepts, is obliged to make the 
term conc^t stand for, not the thinker's or reasoner's 
own notion of a thing, but a sort of normal notion, 
which is understood as being owned by everybody, 
though everybody does not always use it : ^d it is this 
tacit substitution of a concept floating in t}\fi air f or the 
very concept I have in my own mind, which makes it 
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possible to fancy that we can, by reasoning, find out 
something to be in a concept, which we are not able to 
discover in it by consciousness, because, in truth, thcEt 
concept is not in consciousness^ But a concept of a* 
diiftg, which is not that whereby I conceive it, is to me 
as much an- external fact, as a presentation of tibe senses^ 
ean be : it is another person's concept, not mine. It 
may be the conventional concept of the world at large — 
liiat which it has been taci% agreed to associate with 
the class ; in ol^r Words, it may be the connotation of 
Ae class-name ; and if so, it may very possibly contain 
elements which I cannot directly recognize in it, but may 
have to learn from external evidence : but this is because 
I do not know the signification of the word, the attri- 
butes which determine its implication — and what I have 
;to do is to learn them :^hen I have done this, I shall 
have no ^fficulty in directly recognizing as a part of 
them, anything which really is J^ But with regard to 
tH. attributes not mcluded in* the signification of the 
fliame, not only I do not find them in the concept, but 
tJiey do not even become part of it after I have learned 
them by experience ; unless we understand by the con- 
(iept, not, with philosophers in general, only the essence 
of the class, but with Sir W. Hamilton,, all its known 
attributes. Even in Sir W. Hamilton's sense, they are 
not found in the conc^t, but added to it ; and not until 
we have already assented to them as objective fiicts — 
subsequently, therefore, to the reasoning by which i^<Qf 
were ascertained. 

Take such a case as this. Here are two properties of 
circles. One is, that a circle is bounded by a line, every 
point of which is equally distant from a certain point 
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within the circle. This attribute is connoted by the 
name, and is, on both theories, a part of the concept. 
Another property of the circle is, that the length of its 
circumference is to that of its diameter in the approximate 
ratio of 3*14159 to 1. This attribute was discovered, 
and is now known, as a result of reasoning. Now, is 
there any sense, consistent with the meaning of the 
terms, in which it can be said that this recondite property 
formed part of the concept circle, before it had been 
discovered by mathematicians ? Even in Sir W. Ham- 
ilton's meaning of concept, it is in nobody's but a 
mathematician's concept ^ven now ; and if we concede 
that mathematicians are to determine the normal concept 
of a circle for mankind at large, mathematicians them- 
selves did not find the ratio of the diameter to the cir- 
cumference, in the concept, but put it there ; and could 
not have done so until the long train of difficidt reasoning 
which culminated in the discovery was complete. 

It is impossible, therefore, rationally to hold both the 
opinions professed simidtaneously by Sir W. Hamilton 
— that Eeasoning is the comparison of two notions 
through the medium of a third, and that Beasoning is a 
source from which we derive new truths. And the truth 
of the latter proposition being indisputable, it is the 
former which must give way. The theory of Eeasoning 
which attempts to unite them both, has the same defect 
which we have shown to vitiate the corresponding theory 
of Judgment : it makes the process consist in eliciting 
something out of a concept which never was in the con- 
cept, and if it ever finds its way there, does so after the 
process, and as a consequence of its having taken place. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ON Sm WILLIAM HAMILTON'S CONCEPTION OP LOGIC 
AS A SCIENCE. IS LOGIC THE SCIENCE OP THE 
LAWS, OR FORMS, OP THOUGHT? 

Haying discussed the nature of the three psycholo- 
gical processes which, together, constitute the operations 
of the Intellect, and having considered Sir W. Hamil- 
t(m's theory of each, we are in a condition to examine 
the general view which he takes of the Science or Art, i 
(^ose purpose it is to direct our intellectual operations , 
into their proper course, and to protect them against 
error^ 

"Sir W. Hamilton defines Logic ^ the Science of the 
Laws of Thought as Thought." * He proceeds to justify 
each of the component parts of this definition. And 
first, is Logic a Science? 

Archbishop Whately says that it is both a Science 
and an Art. He says this in an intelligible sense. He 
means that Logic both determines what is, and prescribes 
what should be. It investigates the nature of the pro- 
cess which takes place in Eeasoning, and lays down rules 
to enable that process to be conducted as it ought. For 
this distinction. Sir W. Hamilton is very severe on Arch- 
bishop Whately. In the Archbishop's sense of the 
words, he says, it never has been, and never could have 
been, disputed that Logic is both a Science and an Art. 

• Lectures, iii. 4. 
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But* **the discrimination of art and science is wrong. 
Dr. Whately considers science to be any knowledge 
viewed absolutely, and not in relation to practice, — a 
signification in which every art would, in its doctrinal 
part, be a science ; and he defines art to be the applica- 
tion of knowledge to practice, in which sense Ethics^ 
Politics^ and all practical sciences, would be arts. The 
distinction of arts and sciences is thus vnrong. Bat 
• . . were the distinction correct it would be of no 
value,* for it would distinguish nothkig, smce art and 
science would mark out no real difference between the 
various branches of knowledge, but only difl^^nt points 
of view under which the same branch might be contem- 
plated by us, — each being in cBfferent pelations at once 
a science and an art. In &ct. Dr. Whately confiises the 
distinction of science tiieoretical and srience practici^ 
with the distinction of science and art." 

But if the difference between science and art is not 
the same as that between knowledge theoretical and 
practical, we are entitlied to ask, what is it? If Arch- 
bishop Whately has placed the distinction where it i» 
not, does his rather peremptory critic and censor tell us 
where it is? He declines the problem* '^I am well- 
aware that it would be no easy matter to ^ve a gen- 
oral definition of science as contradistinguished from 
fui;, and of art as contradistingmshed firom science;' 
but if the words themselves cannot validly be dis- 
oriminated, it would be absurd to attempt to discrim^ 
inate anything by them." In the only other part of his 
Lectures where the distinction betwe^i Art and Sci- 
ence ia touched on,f he says that the '* apparently vague 

• Lectures iii. 11 ; see also Discussions, pp. 133, 134. 
t Lectures, i. 115-119. 
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and capricious manner in which the terms art and 
science are applied," is not " the result of some acci- 
dental and forgotten usage," but is founded on a 
^ rational principle which we are able to trace." But 
when the reader is expecting a statement of this rational 
principle, Sir W. Hamilton puts him off with a merely 
historical explanation. Without stating what the usage 
actuallj is, he derives it from a distinction drawn bj 
Aristotle between "a habit productive," and ^'a habit 
practical," which he admits to be ''not perhaps beyond 
the reach of criticism ; " which he does not undertake to 
^^ vindicate," and which he confesses to have been lost 
eight of by the modems ever since they ceased to think 
^ mechanical " arts '' beneath their notice," all these being 
called arts without any reference to Aristotle's supposed 
mterion.* So that Sir W. Hamilton cannot claim even 



* I give the Aristotelian distinction in Sir W. Hamilton's words. " In 
the Aristotelic philosophy the teims vps^tg and irpaxriKSij that is, prctctice 
and prctcticalf — were employed both in a generic or looser, and in a 
special or stricter signification. In its generic meaning, rrpa^ii, practice, was 
opposed to theory or speculation, and it comprehended under it, practice 
in its special meaning, and another co-ordinate term to which practice, in 
this its stricter signification, was opposed. This term was iro/i/ats, which we 
may inadequately translate by prodttction. The distinction of wpaicrtKds and 
itotnriKds consisted in this : the former denoted that action which terminated 
in action, — the latter, that action which resulted in some permanent prod- 
uct. For example, dancing and music are practical, as leaving no work 
after theh* performance : whereas painting and statuary are productive, as 
leaving some product over and above their energy. Now, Aristotle, in for- 
mally defining art, defines it as a habit productive, and not as a habit 
practical, Utf itohtthc^ nerd Xoyov ; and though he has not always himself 
adhered strictly to this limitation, his definition was adopted by his follow- 
ers, and the term in its application to the practiciil sciences (the term 
practical being here used in its genuine meaning), came to be exclusively 
confined to those whose end did not result in mere action or energy. 
Accordingly as Ethics, Politics, &c., proposed happiness as their end, and 
as happiness was an energy, or at least the concomitant of energy, these 
sciences terminated in action, and were consequently practical^ not pro^ 
6* 
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accordance with usage for the <£8tiDctioii which he fieema, 
but does not distinctly profess, to patronize. Yet the 
principal fault he finds with Archbishop Whatdj's dis-^ 
tinction, is that it does not agree with usage. Accord- 
ing to it, he says,* ^ethics, politics, religion^ and all 
other practical sciences, would be arts ; " and he speaks 
of the ** incongruity we fed in talking of the art of 
Ethics,, the art of Beligion, &c., though Ihese are euii^ 
nently practical sciences." f 

Eeligion may here be placed out of the questioi^ for 
if there be incongruity with common feelings in caHmg 
Bdigion an art^ there is quite as much in calling it a 
science, and especially a practical science^ as if the theo^ 
retical doctrines of religion were no part of religion* If 
religion is either a science or an art, it must be both, 
and it is commonly understood to consist preeminently 
in things different from either, namely, a state of the 
feelings, and a disposition of the will. As for Ethics 
and Politics, the one and the other are, like Logic, both 
sciences and arts. Ethics, so far as it consists of the 
theory of the moral sentiments, and the investigation of 
those conditions of human well-being, disclosed by ex- 
perience, which the practical part of Ethics has for its 
object to secure, is, in all senses of the word, a science. 
The rules or precepts of morals are an art. If there 
is any reluctance felt to speak of an art of morals, it is 
not because people prefer calling morals a science, but 

ditctive. On the other hand, Logic, Rhetoric, &e., did not terminate in a 
mere — an evanescent action, but in a permanent — an endnring product. 
For the end of Logic was the production of a reasoning, the end of rhetoric 
the production of an oration, and so forth." (Lectures, i. pp. 117, 118.) 
The English language expresses the same distinction by the two yerbs, to 
do and to make, 
« Discussions, p^ 134. f Leetures, i. 116. 
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because most people ore unwilling to look upon it as 
scientific at all, but prefer to regard it as a matter of in- 
stinct, c»* as depending solely on the state of the will 
and the affections. In the case of Politics there is not, 
eyen to the vulgarest apprehension, any incongruity in 
liie use of the word art ; on the contrary, ** the art of 
government" is the vernacular expression, and ''science 
of government " a sort of speculative refinement. Philo- 
fK>pbic writers on politics have generally preferred to 
call their subject a science, in order to indicate that it is 
a fit subject for speculative thinkers, the word Art being 
apt to suggest to modem ears (it did not to the ancients) 
som^hing which is the proper business only of prac- 
titioners. In reality Politics includes both a science and 
an art. The Science of Politics treats of the laws of 
political phsenomena ; it is the science of human nature 
under social conditions. The Art of Politics consists 
(or would consist if it existed) of rules founded on the 
science, for the right guidance and government of the 
affairs of society. 

But, says Sir W. Hamilton, if the difference between 
Science and Art were merely that between affirmations 
and precepts, the distinction would be of no value, since 
it would "mark out no real difference between the 
various branches of knowledge, but only different points 
of view under which the same branch might be contem- 
plated by us, — each being in different relations at once 
a science and an art." Was it fi-om Sir W. Hamilton 
we should have expected to hear that a distinction is of 
no value, because it does not mark a difference between 
two things, but a difference in the point of view in which 
we may r^ard the same thing? How often has he told 
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U89 of many of the most important distinctions in phi- 
losophy, that they are precisely of this character ! The 
remark, moreover, in the particular case, is so extremely 
superficial, that, coming from an author of whom it was 
by no means the habit to look only at the sur&ce of 
things, it is one of the strongest of the many proofe 
which appear in his works, how little thought he had 
bestowed upon the sciences or arts, beyond his own 
speciality. The reason why systems of precepts require 
to be distinguished from systems of truths, is, that an 
entirely different classification is required for the pur- 
poses of theoretical knowledge, and for those of its 
practical application. Take the art of navigation, for 
example: where is the single science corresponding to 
this art, or which could with any propriety be included 
under the same name with it? Navigation is an art 
dependent on nearly the whole circle of the physical sci- 
ences : on astronomy, for the marks by which it deter- 
mines the ship's place on the ocean ; on optics, for the 
construction and use of its instruments; on abstract 
mechanics, to understand and regulate the ship's move- 
ments ; on pneumatics, for the laws of winds ; on hy- 
drostatics, for the tides and currents, and the waves as 
influenced by wind; on meteorology for the weather; 
on electricity, for thunderstorms ; on magnetism, for the 
use of the compass ; on physical geography, and so on 
nearly to the end of the list. Not only has each one of 
all these sciences furnished its contingent towards the 
rules composing the one art of navigation, but many 
single rules could only have been framed by the union 
of considerations drawn from several different sciences. 
For the purposes of the Art, the rules by themselves 
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sufficient, wherever it has been found practicable to 
make them sufficiently precise. But if the learner, not 
content witii knowing and practising the rules, wishes to 
understand their reasons, and so possess science as well as 
nrt, he finds no one science, corresponding in its object- 
matter with the art ; he must extract firom many sciences 
those truths of each, which have been turned to practical 
account for the fiirtherance of navigation. All this is 
obvious to any one (not to say a person of Sir W. 
Hamilton's sagadty) , who has sufficiently reflected on 
the sciences and arts, to be aware of the relation between 
lliem. Archbishop Whately's distinction, therefore, in 
no way merits the contemptuous treatment which it 
receives in the Lectures, and still more in the Discus- 
sions. It is eminently practical, it conforms to the 
natural and logical order of thought, and accords better 
with the ends and even with the custom of language, 
than any other mode in which Arts can be distinguished 
from Sciences. Sir W. Hamilton, thou^ he condemns 
it, has not ventured to set up any competing distinction 
in its place, but (as we have seen) almost intimates that 
no satisfactory one can be found. 

Next after the question whether Logic is a science, 
comes the consideration of its object-matter as a science, 
namely, "the Laws of nought as Thought." "The 
consideration of this head," says our author,* "divides 
itself into three questions — 1. What is Tlwught? 
2. What is Thought as Thought? 3. What are the 
Laws of Thought as Thought?" These three questions 
are successively discussed. 

To the question, "What is Thought?" Sir W. Ham- 

• LecfcoreB, iii. 12. 
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ilton answers — It is not the direct perception of aa 
object, nor its representation in memory or imagination, 
nor its mere suggestion by association, but is a product 
of intelligence. Intelligence acts only by comparison. 
^ All thought * is a comparison, a recognition of simi- 
larity or difference, a conjunction or disjunction, in other 
words, a synthesis or analysis of its objects. In Con- 
ception, that is, in the formation of Concepts (or genaral 
notions) , it compares, disjoins or conjoins, attributes ; in 
an act of Judgment, it compares, disjoins or conjoins, 
concepts; in Eeasoning, it compares, disjoins or con- 
joins, judgments. In each step of this process there is 
one essential element ; . to think, to compare, to conjoin 
or disjoin, it is necessary to recognize one thing throsngh 
or under another, and therefore, in defining Thought 
proper, we may either define it as an act of Comparison, 
or as a recognition of one notion as in or utider another. 
It is in performing this act of thinking a thing under 
a general notion, tiiat we are said to understand or com- 
prehend it. For example : An object is presented, say 
a book : this object determines an impression, and I am 
even conscious of the impression, but without recog- 
nizing to myself what the thing is ; in that case, there 
is only a perception, and not properly a thought. But 
suppose I do recognize it for what it is, in other words, 
compare it with and reduce it under a certain concept, 
class, or complement of attributes, which I call book; 
in that case, there is more than a perception, — there is 
a thought." 

Further on, he again f defines an act of thought as 
*' the recognition of a thing as coming under a concept ; 

• Lectures, iii. 13, 14. f Ibid. p. 15. 
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in Other words, the markmg an object by an attribute 
or attributes previously known as common to sundry 
objects, and to which we have accordingly given a gen- 
eral name.^ And subsequently,* as ''the comprehen- 
sion of a thing under a general notion or attribute ; " 
and again,-)- ''the cognition of any mental object by 
another in which it is considered as included ; in other 
words, thought is the knowledge of things under con" 
ceptions.^ And again,| "Thought is the Knowledge 
of a thing through a concept or general notion, or of 
one notion through another." 

From these different expressions we may infer, that 
tiie author confines the name Thought to cases where 
there is a judgment ; and, it would seem, a judgment 
affirming more than mere existence. We think an ob- 
ject, or make anything an object of Thought, when we 
are able to predicate something of it ; to affirm that it is 
something in particular; that it is a certain sort of 
thing; that it belongs to a class — has something which 
is (or may be) common to it with a number of other 
things ; that it has, in short, a certain attribute, or at- 
tributes. This is intelligible, and unobjectionable : but 
our author's technical expressions, instead of facili- 
tating the imderstanding of it, tend, on the contrary, 
very much to confuse it. Like the transcendental meta- 
physicians generally. Sir W. Hamilton, when he attempts 
to state the nature of a mental phsenomenon with pecul- 
iar precision, does it by a peculiarly unprecise employ- 
ment of the common prepositions. What light is thrown 
upon the simple process of referring objects to a class, 
by calling it the recognition of one thing through, or in, 

♦ Lectures, iU. 21. t Ibid. p. 40. t Ibid. p. 43. 
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or under, another? What distinct aignification is oon* 
yeyed by the phrases, ^^ thinking a thing under a general 
notion," ^ reducing it under a concept,'' ^^ knowing things 
under, or through, conceptions " ? To find the meaning 
of the explanation we have to resort to the thing ex- 
phoned. The only passage in which the author speaks 
distinctly, is that in which he paraphrases these exprea- 
sions by the following : ^ the marking an object by an 
attribute or attributes previously known as common to 
sundry objects, and to which we have accordin^y giv^i 
a general name." To think of an object, then, is to 
mark it by an attribute or set of attributes, which has 
received a name, or (what is much more essential) whkk 
gives a name to the object. It gives to the object the 
concrete name, to which its own abstract name, if it has 
an abstract name, corresponds : but it is not indispen- 
sable that the attribute should have received a name^ 
provided it gives one to the object possessing it. An 
animal is called a bull, in sign of its possessing certain 
attributes, but there does not exist an abstract word 
bullneaa. Having, then, in Sir W. Hamilton's language, 
thought the object, by marking it with a name derived 
firom an attribute, it is perhaps an allowable, though an 
obscure, expression, to say that we know the thing 
through the attribute, or through the notion of the attri- 
bute : but what is meant by saying that we know it, or 
think it under the attribute ? We know it and think it 
simply as possessing the attribute. The other phrase, 
while seeming to mean more, means less. Again, wb^ 
we are asserted to ** know one notion through anod^r ; " 
when, for example, we think, or judge, that men, meaning 
all men, are mortal; is this to know the notion Man 
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through the notion Mortal ? The knowledge we really 
have, is that the objects Men have the attribute mortal- 
ity ; in other words, that the outward facts by which we 
distinguish men, exist along with subjection to the out- 
ward fact, death. (If there is a recommendation I would 
inculcate on every one who commences the study of 
metaphysics, it is, to be always sure what he means by 
his particl^^ A large portion of all that perplexes and 
confuses metaphysical thought, comes firom a vague use 
of those small words. 

After this definition of Thought, our author proceeds 
to explain what he means by Thought as Thought. He 
means,* *^that Logic is conversant with the form of 
thought, to the exclusion of the matter.** We have here 
arrived at one of the cardinal points in Sir W. Hamilton's 
philosophy of Logic. However he may vary on other 
doctrines, to this he is constant, that the province of 
Logic is the form, not the matter, of thought. It is a 
pity that the only terms he can find to denote the dis- 
tinction, are a pair of the obscurest and most confusing 
expressions in the whole range of metaphysics. Still 
more unfortunate is it, that, thinking it necessary to em- 
ploy such terms, he has never, in unambiguous language, 
explained their meaning. When Archbishop Whately, 
in somewhat similar phraseology, tells us that Logic has 
to do with the form of the reasoning process, but not 
with its matter, we know what he means. It is, that 
Logic is not concerned with the actual truth either of the 
conclusion or of the premises, but considers only whether 
the one follows from the other ; whether the conclusion 
must be true if the premises are true. Sir W. Hamilton is 

* Lectures, iii. Id. 
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not content to mean only this. He means much more ; 
but if we wish to know what, the only information he 
here gives us is a quotation from a German philosopher, 
Esser. *^We are able, by abstraction, to distinguish 
from each other, — 1*. The object thought of; and 
2^. The kind and manner of thinking it. Let us, em- 
ploying the old established technical expressions, call the 
first of these the matter^ the second the formy of the 
thought. For example, when I think that the book be* 
fore me is a folio, the matter of the thought is book and 
folio, the form of it is a judgment.^ Thus far Esser. 
The Form, therefore, of Thought, with which alone 
Logic is conversant, is not the object thought of, but 
^ the kind and manner of thinking it." It is not necessary 
to show that this explanation is insufficient. But to find 
any other, we must have recourse, not to Sir W. Ham-^ 
ilton, but to Mr. Mansel. One of the chapters of Mr. 
Mansel's ** Prolegomena Logica" is entitled ''On the 
Matter and Form of Thought." It commences as 
follows : * — 

*' The distinction between Matter and Form in com- 
mon language relatively to works of Art, will serve to 
illustrate the character of the corresponding distinction 
in Thought. The term Matter is usually applied to 
whatev^ is given to the artist, and consequently, as 
given, does not come within the province of the art 
itself to supply. The Form is that which is given in 
and through the proper operation of the art. In 
Sculpture, for example, the Matter is the marble in its 
rough state as given to the sculptor ; the Form is that 
which the sculptor in the exercise of his art communi- 

* Proleg(»neiia Logica, pp. 226, 227- 
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cate8 to it." Let me here ask, had the block of marble 
no form at all when it came out of the quarry? " The 
distinction between Matter and Form in any mental 
operation is analogous to this. The former includes all 
that is given to^ the latter all that is given &y, the opera- 
tion. In the division of notions, for example, wheth^ 
performed by an act of pure thinking or not, the g^ierie 
notion is that given to be divided ; the addition of the 
difference in the act of division constitutes the species. 
And accordingly. Genus is frequently designated by 
logicians the material , Diflference the formal^ part oi 
the Species." (An illustration which, whatever else it 
may do, does not illustrate.) ^So likewise in any 
operation of pure thinking, the Matter will include all 
that is given to and out of the thought ; the Form is 
what is conv^ed in and by the thinking act itself." 

This is a fair account of the meaning of Matter and 
Form in the Kantian philosophy, and the philosophies 
which descend genealogically from the Kantian. But 
this meaning must always be taken with, and interpreted 
by, the characteristic doctrine of the Kantian meta- 
physics, that the mind does not perceive, but itself 
creates, all the most general attributes which, by a natu- 
ral illusion, we ascribe to outward things ; which attri- 
butes, consequently, are called, by that philosophy, 
Forms. Extension and Duration, for example, it calls 
Forms of our sensitive &culty ; Substance, Causality, 
Quantity, forms of our Understanding, which is our 
feculty of thou^t. These, however, are not what Sir 
W. Hamilton and Mr. Mansel mean, when they say that 
Logic is the science of the form of thought. They do 
not mean that it is the science of Substance, Causality, 
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and Quantitjr. The tmth is, that as soon as the word 
Form is stretched beyond its proper significaticm of 
bodilj figure, it becomes entirely vague : every thinker 
uses it in a sense of his own. The only bond connect- 
ing its various meanings, is the negative one of oppo- 
sition to Matter. Whenever anything is called Form, 
there is something which, relatively to it, is regarded as 
Matter : and whenever anything is called Matter, there 
is something capable of being superinduced upon it, 
which when superinduced will be styled its Form. How 
completely the notion of Form accompanies that of 
Matter as its relative opposite, we have an illustrious ex- 
ample in Aristode, when he defines the Soul as the Form 
of the Body ; so, at least. Sir W. Hamilton translates 
iyxeXexew.* It would be quite warranted by the prac- 
tice of metaphysicians, to call any compound the form 
of its component elements ; water, for instance, the form 
of hydrogen and oxygen. And since there is nothing 
that may not be regarded as matter relatively to some- 
thing which can be constructed out of it, and which is 
form relatively to it, but matter relatively to some other 
thing, we have form within form, like a nest of boxes. 
Kant actually calls the conclusion of a syllogism the 
form of it, the premises being its matter : so that in 
every train of reasoning, the successive conclusions 
pass over one by one fi*om Form to Matter. Without 
going this len^. Sir W. Hamilton, f after Krug, con- 

♦ See Reid, p. 202, and SirW. Hamilton's foot-note. A still odder 
example is giyen by Reid in his Essays on the Active Powers (Works, pp. 
649, 650). ** In the scholastic ages, an action good in itself was said to be 
materially good, and an action done with a right intention was called /or- 
mal'y good. This last way of expressing the distinction is still familiar 
among theologians." 

t Lectures, liL 287, 288. So also Mr. Mansel, Prolegomena Loglca, 
p. 235. 
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aiders the propoeitioiis and terms as the matter of the 
syllogism, and the mode in which they are connected as 
its form. Yet propositions and terms (i. e., concepts) 
are classed by him as Forms of Thought. Thus it is 
impossible to draw any line between the Matter of 
Thought and its Form, or to convey any distinct con* 
ception of the province of a science by saying that it is 
ccmversant with the one and not with the other. We 
may, however, in a general way, understand Sir W. 
Hamilton to mean, that Logic is not concerned with 
the actual contents of our knowledge — with the partic- 
ular objects, or truths, which we know — but only with 
our mode of knowing them ; with what the mind does 
when it knows, or thinks, irrespectively of the parties 
ular tlungs which it thinks about : with the theory of 
the act or fact of thinking, so fiur as that &ct is the 
same in all our Thought, or can be reduced to univen^ 
principles. 

But the &ct of thinking is a psychological phaenom-* 
enon ; and Logic is a different thing from Psychology* 
It is for the purpose of marking this difference that Sir 
W. Hamilton adds a third point to his definition of 
Logic, calling it the science not simply of Thought as 
Thought, but of the Laws of Thought as Thought. Fat 
Psychology also treats of thought, considered merely as 
thought ; and professes to give an account of Thou^t 
as a mental operation. In what, then, consists the dif- 
ference between the two ? I cannot venture to state it in 
any but our author's own words.* 

^ The phaBUomena of the formal, or subjective phases 
of thought, are of two lands. They are either sudb as 

« Lectures, iii 24. 
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are contingent, that is, snch as may or may not appear ; 
or they are such as are necessary, that is, sach as cannot 
bat appear. These two classes of phenomena are, 
however, only manifested in conjonction ; they are not 
discriminated in the actual operations of thought ; and 
it requires a speculative analysis to separate them into 
their several classes. In so far as these phenomena are 
considered merely as phenomena, that is, in so far as 
philosophy is mearely observant of them as manifestations 
in general, they belong to the science of Empirical or 
Historical Psychology. But when philosophy, by a 
reflective abstraction, analyzes the necessary from the 
contingent forms of thought, there results a science, which 
is distinguished from all others by taking for its object- 
matter the former of these classes ; and this science is 
Logic. Logic, therefore, is at last fully and finally defined 
as the science of the necessary forms of thought." 

If l^guage has any meaning, this passage must be 
understood to say, that the ** laws " or " forms ** which 
are the province of Logic, are certain "phsenomena" of 
thought, distinguished from its other phaenomena by 
being necessarily present in it, — ^ such as cannot but 
appear," — while the remaining phaenomena ^ may or may 
not appear." If this be meant, we are landed in a strange 
conclusion. There is a science, Psychology, which is the 
science of all mental phaenomena, and among others, of 
the phenomena of Thought, and yet another science. 
Logic, is required to teach us its necessary phaenomena. 
There is a portion of the properties of Thought which 
are expressly excluded firom the science which treats of 
Thought, to be reserved as the matter of another science, 
and these are precisely its Necessary properties. Those 
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inrhich are merely contingent, ^ sach as may or may not 
appear ^ — the properties which are not common to all 
thought, or do not belong to ^t at all times — these, it 
seems to be said, Psychology knows something about : 
but the Necessary properties, " such as cannot but ap- 
pear" — the properties which all thoughts possess, which 
thought must possess, without the possession of which it 
would not be thought — these Psychology knows not of, 
and it is the office of a different science to investigate 
them. We may next expect to be told, that the science 
rf dynamics knows nothing of the laws of motion, the 
composition of forces, the theory of continuous and 
accelerating force, the doctrines of Momentum and Vis 
Viva, &c. ; it only knows of wind power and water power, 
steam power and animal power, and the accidents by 
£k>od and field which accompany them and disturb their 
operation. 

This, however, supposes that our author means what 
he expressly says. It assumes that by the " Laws of 
Thought," and the " Necessary Forms of Thought," he 
means the modes in which, and the conditions subject to 
which, by the constitution of our nature, we cannot but 
think. But when we turn over a few pages, to the place 
where he is preparing to treat of those laws or necessary 
forms one by one — it appears that this is an entire 
mistake. Laws now no longer mean necessities of na- 
ture ; they are laws in a totally different sense ; they mean 
precepts : and the " necessary forms of thought " are not 
attributes which it must, but only which it ought to 
possess. '' When * I speak of laws, and of their absolute 
necessity in relation to thought, you must not suppose 

* Lectures, Ui. 78. 
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that these laws and that necessity are the same in the 
world of mind as in the world of matter. For firee 
intelligences, a law is an ideal necessity given in tl^ 
form of a precept, which we ought to follow, but whudi 
we may also violate if we please; whereas, for die 
existences which constitute the universe of nature, a law 
is only another name for those causes which operate 
blindly and universally in producing certain inevitable 
results. By law of thought, or by logical necessity , 
we do not, therefore, mean a physical law, such as ihe 
law of gravitation, but a general prec^t which we are 
able certainly to violate, but which if we do not obey, 
our whole process of thinking is suicidal, or absohit^ 
null. These laws are, consequently, the primary con- 
ditions of the possibility of valid thought ; and • . . the 
whole of Pure Logic is only an articulate development 
of the various modes in which they are applied." * 

So that, after aU, the real theory of Thought — the 
laws, in the scientific sense of the term, of Thought as 
Thought — do not belong to Logic, but to Psychology : 
and it is only the validity of thought which Logic takes 
cognizance of. It is not with Thought as Thought, but 

* It might baye been sapposed that the doable meaning of the word law, 
though in the last centuiy it could blind even a Montesqnien, had been 
sufficiently written about since that time, to be understood by minds of far 
less calibre than Sir W. Hamilton's : yet in this passage be does not recog- 
nize it, bat seems rather to think that the difference between a law in the 
scientific, and a law in the legislative or ethical sense, does not tarn on an 
ambiguity of the word, but on the difference between " the world of mind " 
and " the world of matter : " a " firee intelligence " knowing only precepts, 
which it has power to disobey, and not being niled, like the physical wwld, 
, by laws firom whidh it cannot escape. Yet Sir W. Hamilton is the same 
philosopher who is forever telling us of necessities of thought which are 
absolatelj irresistible to us— from which we can by no mental effcnrt 
emancipate ourselves ; and upon this alleged fact the larger half of his 
philosophy is grounded. Whea w« find all this foigotten, we almost £wcy 
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only as Valid thought, that Logic is concerned. There 
is nothing to prevent us from thinking contrary to the 
laws of Logic : only, if we do, we shall not think rightly, 
or well, or conformably to the ends of thinking, but 
falsely, or inconsistently, or confiisedly. This doctrine 
is at complete variance with the sajring of our author in 
his controversy with Whately, that Logic is, and never 
could have been doubted to be, in Whately's sense of the 
terms, both a Science and an Art. For the present 
definition reduces it to the narrowest conception of an 
Art — that of a mere system of rules. It leaves Science 
to Psychology, and represents Logic as merely offering 
to thinkers a collection of precepts, which they are 
enjoined to observe, not in order that they may think, 
but that they may think correctly, or validly. 

It appears to me, however, that our author, though 
inconsistent with himself, is much nearer the mark in 
this mode of regarding Logic than in the previous one. 
(ijjonceive it to be true that Logic is not the theory of 
Thought as Thought, but of valid thought; not of 
thinking, but of correct thinking^ It is not a Science 
distinct from, and co-ordinate witn. Psychology. So far 

that we bave opened a volume of some other writer by mistake. Treating 
of the same question in another place, our author remembers his own phi- 
losophy much better. In the Lecture in which he divides mental science 
into the " Phsenomenology of Mind ** and its " Nomology," the former a 
classification and analysis of our mental faculties, the latter an investiga- 
tion of theh* ** laws " (Lectures, i. 121, et seqq,), the word Laws always 
stands for "necessary and universal facts," "the Laws by which our 
fhculties are governed," not precepts by which they ought to be governed: 
and of these necessary and universal facts it is expressly said that the Laws 
of Thought, with which Logic is concerned, are a part. They are classed 
with "the laws of Memory," "the laws of Association," "the laws which 
govern our capacities of enjoyment," all of which arc correctly described 
as necessary facts, and not as precepts. The whole of this is thrown to 
the winds when the tinie comes for taking up Logic as a separate science. 

VOL. II. 7 
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as it 18 a fldenoe at ally it is a part, or Immdi, of Psydiol- 
ogj ; differing irom it, on the one hand, as a part differs 
firom the whole, and on the other, as an Art differs firom 
a Science. Its the(»netic grounds are whoUj Unrrowed 
firom Psychology, and indode as nradi ot that science 
as is required to justify the rules of the art. Liogic has 
no need to know uKMre of the Science (^Thinking, than 
ibe diflfer«M» betweoi good thinking and bad. A con- 
sequence €€ diis is, that the Necessary Laws of Thougl^ 
those which our author in his first doctrine reserved 
especially to Logic, are precisely those ¥nth whidi Lc^c 
has least to do, and whidi belong the most exdusivdj 
to Psychology. What is common to all thou^t, whether 
good or bad, and inseparable firom it, is irrelevant to 
Logic, unless by the light it may indirectly throw on 
som^hing besides itself. The properties of Thought 
which concern Logic, are some of its contingent proper- 
ties ; those, namely, on the presence of whidi depends 
good thinking, as distinguished firom bad. 

(i therefore accept our author's second view of the prov- 
ince of Logic, which makes it a collection of precepts or 
rules for thinking, grounded on a scientific investigation 
of the requisites of valid thought^ It is this doctrine 
which governs his treatment of tEe details of Logic, and 
it is by this that we must interpret the assertion that 
Logic has fi)r its only subject the Form of Thought. By 
the Form of Thought we must imderstand Thinking 
itself; the whole work of the Intellect. The Matter of 
Thought is the sensations, perceptions, or other presen- 
tations (intuitions, as Mr. Mansel calls them), in which 
the intellect has no share ; which are supplied to it, inde- 
pendently of any action of its own. What the mind 
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adds to these, or puts into them, is Forms of Thought. 
Logic, therefore, is concerned only with Forms, since, 
being rules for thinking, it can have no authority but 
over that which depends on thought. Logic and Think- 
ing are coextensive ; it is the art of Thinking, of all 
Thinking, and of nothing but Thinking. And since every 
distinguishable variety of thinking act is called a Form 
o£ Thought, the Forms of Thought compose the whole 
province of Logic ; though it would be hardly possible 
to invent a worse phrase for expressing so simple a fact* 
But what are the Forms of Thought? Kant, as 
already observed, gives to that expression a very wide 
extent. He holds that every attribute which we ascribe 
to external objects is a Form of Thought, being created, 
not simply discerned, by our thinking faculty* Neither 
3hr W. Hamilton nor Mr. Mansel goes this length ; and 
at all events they do not consider the theory of the vari- 

' ous attributes of bodies to be a part of Logic* It was 

incumbent on them, therefore, to state clearly what are 
the Forms of Thought with which Logic is concerned, 
and for wliich it supplies precepts. This question is 
never put, in an express form, by Sir W. Hamilton : 
but the answer, which he rather leaves to be picked up 
than directly presents, may be gathered from his classifi- 
cation of our intellectual operations. These he reduces 
to three. Conception, Judgment, and Reasoning. He 
must have recognized, therefore, that number of general 
Forms of Thought. The Forms of Thought are Con- 
ception, Judgment, and Seasoning : Logic is the science 
of the Laws (meaning the rules) of these three opera- 
tions. If, however, we rigorously hold our author to 

^ this short list, we shall perpetually mistake his meaning : 
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for (as already observed) the mode in which the word 
Form is used, allows of form witiiin form to an milimited 
extent. Every concept, judgment, or reasoning, after 
having received its form horn the mind, may again be 
contempli^ed as the Matter of some further mental act ; 
and the product of that further act (according to Kant) , 
or the relation of the product to the matter (according 
to Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. Mansel), is again a Form 
of Thou^t ; as we find, to our confusion, when we pro- 
ceed further, and the more profiisely, the further we pro- 
ceed. We have, first, however, to consider a proposition 
of Sir W. Hamilton, which qualifies his definition of thib 
province of Logic. He says : * 

** Logic considers Thought, not as the operation of 
thinking, but as its product ; it does not treat of Con- 
ception, Judgment, and Beasoning, but of Concepts^ 
Judgments, and Beasonings." 

Let me begin by saying, that I give my entire adhe- 
sion to this distinction, and propose to reform the defini- 
tion of Logic accordingly. It does not, as we now see, 
relate to the Laws of Thought as Thought, but to those 
of the Products of Thought. Instead of the Laws g£ 
Conception, Judgment, and Reasoning, we must speak 
of the Laws of Concepts, Judgments, and Keasoniogs. 
This would be mere nonsense in the scientific sense of the 
word law : for a product, as such, can have no laws but 
those of the operation which produces it. But under- 
standing by laws, as it seems we are intended to do. 
Precepts, Logic becomes the science of the precepts for 
the formation of concepts, judgments, and reasonings : 
or rather (a science of precepts being an impropw 

• Lectures, iiL 73. 
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expression) the science of the conditions on which right 
concepts, judgments, and reasonings depend. Thus, 
Logic is the Art of Thinking, which means of correct 
thinking, and the Science of the G)nditions of correct 
thinking. This seems to me a sufficiently accurate defi- 
nition of it. But, in attempting a deeper metaphysical 
Analysis of the distinction he has just drawn, our author 
raises fresh difficulties. He says : * 

^ The form of thought may be viewed on two sides, or 
HI two relations. It holds, as has been said, a relation 
both to its subject and to its object, and it may accord- 
ingly be viewed either in the one of these relations or 
in the other. In so far as the form of thought is consid- 
ered in reference to the thinking mind, — to the mind by 
which it is exerted, — it is considered as an act, or opera- 
tion, or energy ; and in this relation it belongs to Phse- 
nomenal Psychology. Whereas, in so far as this form 
is considered in reference to what thought is about, it is 
considered as the product of such an act, and in this 
relation it belongs to Logic. Thus Phasnomenal Psy- 
chology treats of thought proper as conception, judgment, 
reasoning : Logic, or the Nomology of the Understand- 
ing, treats of thought proper as a concept, as a judg- 
ment, as a reasoning." 

Just when the puzzled reader fancied that he had at last 
arrived at something clear, comes an explanation which 
throws all back into darkness. The learner who had 
been wandering in the mazes of " Thought as Thought," 
laws which are not laws, and "Forms of Thought," in 
which Form stands for something which he never before 
heard of in connection with that word, at last descried 
what seemed to be firm ground : he was told that Con- 
« Lectures, iiL 73, 74. 
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ception, Judgment, and Eeasoning are acts of the mind, 
that Concepts, Judgments, and Reasonings are products 
of those acts, and that Psychology is conversant with the 
fonner and Logic with the latter. And now it turns 
out that the products are the acts. The two series of 
things are one and the same series. They are both of 
them only ** Thought proper." n?he product is another 
word for the act itself, considerea in one of its aspects — 
** in reference to what thought is about/^ It is curious 
that this should occur only a few pages after Whately 
has been rebuked for reducing a distinction to inutility, 
by making it coincide with a difference not between 
things, but between the aspects in which the same thing 
is regarded. 

Sir W. Hamilton, therefore, is of opinion that the 
thinking act, though verbally, is not psychologically dif- 
ferent from the thought itself. He does not hold, with 
Berkeley, that an Idea is a concrete object distinct from 
the mind, and contained in it, like furniture in a house ; 
nor with Locke (if that was Locke's opinion) , that it is a 
modification of the mind, but a modification distinct from 
the mind's act in cognizing it ; but with Brown, that a 
sensation is only myself feeling, and a thought only my- 
self thinking. Concepts, Judgments, and Reasoning, are 
only acts of conceiving, judging, and reasoning ; acts of 
thought, considered not in their relation to the thinking 
mind, but to their object, to " what thought is about." * 

* Sir W, Hamilton holds a corresponding theory in regard to the identity 
of an imagination with the imagining act. " A representation considered 
as an object is logically, not really, different from a representation considered 
as an act. Here object and act are merely the same indivisible mode of 
mind viewed in two different relations. Considered by reference to a 
mediate ol^ject represented, it is a representative object ; considered by 
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But what is thought about ? Not about G)ncepts, for all 
our thoughts are not about the thinking act. It must be 
about the objective presentation, the Anschauung, or In- 
tuition, which the Concept represents, or from which it 
has been abstracted. According, therefore, to the doc^ 
trine here distinctly laid down by Sir W. Hamilton, 
there are but two things present in any of our intellectual 
operations ; on one hand, the mind itself thinking (that 
is, conceiving, judging, or reasoning) , and, on the other, 
a mental presentation or representation of the phaenome- 
nal Reality which it conceives, or concerning which it 
judges or reasons. I can understand that the thinking 
act, or in other words, the mind in a thinking state, may 
be contemplated in its relation to the Reality thought of, 
and may receive a name which connotes that Reality ; 
but how does this entitle us to call it a product of 
thought? How can the act of thought, or the mind 
thinking, be looked upon, even hypothetically, as a prod- 
uct of thinking ?• How can Concepts, Judgments, and 
Reasonings, be regarded as products of thought, when 
they are the thought itself ? Can they be both the act 
and something resulting from the act? Are they results 
and products of themselves ? 

I conceive that there is a way out of this difiiculty ; 
a sense in which the two assertions can be reconciled, 
though it has not been pointed out by Sir W. Hamilton, 

reference to the mind representing and contemplating the representation, 
it is a representative act. A representative object being viewed as posterior 
in the order of nature, but not of time, to the representative act, is viewed 
as a product; 'and the representative act being, viewed as prior in the order 
of nature, though not of time, to the representative object, is viewed as a 
producing process." (Dissertations on Reid, p. 809.) Sir W. Hamilton 
has not explained how, in the order of nature, or in any other order, a 
thing can be prior, or posterior, or prior and posterior, to itself. 
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and is hardly compatible with some of his opinions. 
There is a difference between what can properly be called 
Acts of the mind, and the other mental phasnomena 
which may be termed its passive States. And I know- 
but one way of conceiving the distinction, in which it 
can possibly be upheld, namely, by considering as Acts 
only those mental phaenomena which are results of 
Volition. Now, the first formation of a Concept, and 
generally (though not always) any fi:^h operation of 
judgment or reasoning, requires a mental effort, a con^ 
centration of consciousness upon certain definite objects, 
which concentration depends on the will, and is called 
Attention. When this takes place, the mind is prop- 
erly said to be active. But after frequent repetition of 
tins act of will, the associations to which it has given rise 
are sufficiently rivetted to do their work spontaneously ; 
the effort of attention, after becoming less and less, is 
finaUy null, and the operation, originally voluntary, be- 
comes, in Hartley's language, secondarily automatic. 
When this transition has been completed, what remains of 
the mental phsenomenon has lost the character of an Act, 
and become numbered among passive States. It is now 
either a mere mental representation of an object, differing 
firom those copied directly from sense, only in having cer- 
tain of its parts artificially made intense and prominent ; 
or it is a fasciculus of representations of imagination, 
held together by the tie of an association artificially pro- 
duced. When the mental phsenomenon has assumed this 
passive character, it comes to be termed a Concept, or, 
more familiarly and vaguely, an Idea, and to be felt as 
if it were, not the mind modified, but something in the 
mind : and in this ultimate phasis of its existence we may 
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properly consider it, not as an act, but as the product of 
a previous act; since it now takes place without any 
conscious activity, and becomes a subject on which fresh 
activity may be exercised, by an act of voluntary atten- 
tion concentrating consciousness on it, or on some par- 
ticular part of it. This explanation, which I leave for 
the consideration of philosophers, would not have suited 
Sir W. B[amilton, since it would have required him to 
limit the extent which he habitually gave to 'the expres- 
sion ^* mental act." It has been said, not without rea- 
son, of Condillac and others, that their psychological 
explanations treat our mental nature as entirely passive, 
ignoring its active side. The contrary error may with 
equal reason be imputed to Sir W. EI[amilton, that of 
ignoring the passive side. Every phaBUomenon of mind, 
down to the mere reception of a sensation, he regards as 
an act; therein differing from Kant, and annihilating 
the need and use of the word, the sole function of which 
is to distinguish J[7hat the mind originates, from what 
something else originates in the mind. 

To return to the definition of Logic, as the science of 
the Forms of Thought, considered in relation, not to the 
thinking act itself, but, so far as they are distinguishable 
from it, to the products of thought. The products of 
thought are Concepts, Judgments, and Eeasonings, and 
the Forms of Thought are Conception, Judgment, and 
Keasoning. Logic is the science of those Forms, so far 
as concerns the rules for the right formation of the prod- 
ucts ; or, as our author elsewhere phrases it, the science 
of the *' formal conditions " of valid thinking. These 
modes of expression have a rare power of darkening the 
subject, but I am endeavoring to give them an intelligible 
7» 
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interpretatioiiy by means of that which thej profess to 
explain. If, then, all thinking consists in adding, to 
given matter, a Form derived from the mind itself, what 
shall we say of the division, on whidi so mudi stress is 
laid, of Thinking itself into two kinds. Formal and Ma- 
terial Thinking, the first of which alone belongs to Logic, 
or at all events to pure Logic? Mr. Mansel has written 
a volume for the express purpose of showing that Logic 
is onlj concerned with Formal Thinking ; and Sir W. 
Hamilton's division of Logic into Pure and Modified, 
agrees with IVIr. Mansel's distinction. Yet, according 
to the definition we have just considered, all thinking 
whatever is Formal Thinking ; since all thinking is either 
conceiving, judging, or reasoning, and these are the 
Forms of Thought. If Logic investigates the conditions 
requisite for the right formation of concepts, of judg- 
ments, and of reasonings, it investigates all the condi- 
tions of right thought, for there are no other kinds of 
thought than these ; and if it does all this, what is left 
for the so-called Material Thinking wmch Logic is said 
not to be concerned with? 

The answer to this question affords an additional spe- 
cimen of the incurable confusion, in which the processes 
of thought are involved by the unhappy misapplication 
to them of the metaphorical word Form. Though (Con- 
cepts, Judgments, and Keasonings, are said to be the 
forms of thought, and the only forms which thought 
takes, or rather gives, the metaphysicians who deal in 
Forms are in the habit of using phrases which signify 
that Concepts, Judgments, and Beasonings, though 
themselves Forms, have also, in themselves, a formal 
part and a material. Different concepts, judgments, 
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and reasonings, have different matter, according to what 
it is that the conception, the judgment, or the reasoning, 
is about : and as whatever part of anything is not its 
Matter, is always styled its Form, whatever is common 
to all G)ncepts, or whatever belongs to them irrespec- 
tively of all differences in their matter, is said to be their 
Form ; and so of Judgments and of Reasonings. Thus, 
the difference between an affirmative and a negative 
judgment is a difference of form, because a judgment 
may be either affirmative or negative whatever be the 
matter to which it relates. The difference between a 
categorical and a hypothetical syllogism is a difference 
of form, because it neither depends on, nor is at all 
affected by, any differences in the matter. Logic, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mansel — pure Logic, according to Sir 
W. Hamilton — is conversant only with the Forms of 
Concepts, Judgments, and Reasonings, not with their 
Matter. Not only is it concerned exclusively with the 
Forms of thought, but exclusively with the Forms of 
those Forms. And here I fairly renounce any fiuilier 
attempt to deduce Sir W. Hamilton's or Mr. ManseFs 
conceptions of Logic from their definitions of it. I col- 
lect it from the general evidence of their treatises, and I 
proceed to show why I consider it to be wrong. 

Logic, Sir W. Hamilton has told us, lays down the 
laws or precepts indispensable to Valid Thought; the 
conditions to which thought is bound to ccmform, under 
the penalty of being invalid, inefiectual, not accom- 
plishing its end. And what is, peculiarly and emphati- 
cally, the end of Thinking? Surely it is the attainment 
of Truth. Surely, if not the sole, at all events the first 
and most essential constituent of valid thought, is that 
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its results should be true. Concepts, Judgments, and 
Beasonings, should agree with the reality of things, 
meaning by things the Phsenomena or sensible presen- 
tations, to which those mental products have reference. 
A Concept, to be rightly framed, must be a concept of 
something real, and must agree with the real fact which 
it endeavors to represent, that is, the collection of attri- 
butes composing the concept must really exist in the 
objects marked by the class-name, and in no others* A 
Judgment, to be rightly framed, must be a true judg- 
ment, that is, the objects judged of must really possess 
the attributes predicated of them. A Beasoning, to be 
rightly framed, must conduct to a true conclusion, since 
the only purpose of reasoning is to make known to lis 
truths which we cannot learn by direct intuition. Even 
those who take the most limited view of Logic, allow 
that the conclusion must be true conditionally — provided 
that the premises are true, ^he most important, then, 
and at bottom the only important quality of a thought 
being its truth, the laws or precepts provided for the 
guidance of thought must surely have for their principal 
purpose that the products of thinking shall be trueT^ 
Yet with this, according to Mr. Mansel, Logic has no 
concern ; and Sir W. Hamilton reserves it for a sort of 
appendix to the science, under the title of Modified 
Logic. Questions of truth and falsity, according to 
both writers, regard only Material Thinking, while 
Formal Thinking is the province of Logic. The only 
precepts for thinking with which Logic concerns itsdf, 
are those which have some other purpose than the con- 
formity of our thoughts to the fact. Yet every possible 
precept for thought, if it be an honest one, must have 
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tins for at least its ultimate object. What, then, is ex- 
cluded from Logic, and what is left in it, by the doctrine 
that it is only concerned with Formal Thinking? What 
is excluded is the whole of the evidences of the validity 
of- thought. What is included is part of the evidences / 
of its invalidity. ^ 

In no case can thinking be valid unless the concepts, 
judgments, and conclusions resulting from it are con- / 
formable to fact. And in no case can we satisfy our- ' 
selves that they are so, by looking merely at the relations 
of one part of the train of thought to another. We must 
ascend to the original sources, the presentations of ex- 
perience, and examine the train of thought in its relation 
to these. But we can sometimes discover, without 
ascending to the sources, that the process of thought is 
not valid; having been so conducted that it cannot 
possibly avail for obtaining concepts, judgments, or con- 
clusions in accordance with fact. This, for example, is 
the case, if we have allowed ourselves to travel from 
premises to a conclusion through an ambiguous term. 
The process then gives no ground at all for believing 
the conclusion to be true : it is perhaps true, but we have 
no more reason to believe so than we had before. Or 
again, the concept, the judgment, or the reasoning may 
involve a contradiction, and so cannot possibly corre- 
spond to any real state of facts. It is with this part of 
the subject only, in the opinion of these philosophers, 
that Logic concerns itself. According to Mr. Mansel,* 
Logic ''accepts, as logically valid, all such concepts, 
judgments, and reasonings, as do not, directly or indi- 
rectly, imply contradictions; pronouncing them thus 

• Prolegomena Loglca, p.' 265. 
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£ur to be legitimate as thoughts, tEat they do not in 
ultimate analysis destroy themselves • • . leaving to 
this or that branch of material science to determine 
how far the same products of thought are guaranteed 
by the testimony of this or that special expmenoe." 
Mr. Mansel has not here conceived his own view of the 
subject with his usual precision. He narrows the field 
of Logic more than he intends. That to which he con* 
fines the name of Logic, accepts as valid all concepts and 
judgments that do not imply contradictions, but by no 
means all reasonings. It rejects these not only when 
self-contradictory, but when simply inconclusive. It 
condemns a reasoning, not only if it draws a conclusion 
inconsistent with the premises, but if it draws one which 
the premises do not warrant ; not only if the conclusion 
must, but if it may, be fSsdse though the premises be 
true. For the notion of true and false will force its 
way even into Formal Logic, whatever pains Sir W. 
Hamilton and Mr. Mansel give themselves to make the 
notions of consistent and inconsistent, or o£ thinkable 
and unthinkable, do duty instead of it. The ideas of 
taith and falsity cannot be eliminated fix>m reasoning. 
^Sjd may abstract ftom actual truth, but the validity of 
reasoning is always a question of conditional truth — 
whether one proposition must be true if others are true, 
or whether one proposition can be true if others are truer> 
When Judgments or Seasonings are in question, ^^the 
conditions of the thinkable " are simply the conditicms of 
the believable. 

What Mr. Mansel and Sir W. Ebtmilton really mean, 
is to segregate from the remainder of the theory of the 
investigation of trutji, as much of it as does not require 
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any reference to the original sufficiency of the ground- 
work of facts, or the correctness of their interpretation, 
and call this exclusively Logic, or Pure Logic. They 
assume that concepts have been formed and judgments 
made somehow ; and if there is nothing within the four 
corners of the concept or the judgment which proves it 
absurd, that is, no self-contradiction, they do not ques- 
tion it further. Whether it is grounded on fact or on 
mere supposition, and if on fact, whether the feet is 
represented correctly, they do not ask ; but think only 
of the conditions necessary for preventing errors from 
getting into the process of thought, which were not in 
the notions or the premises from whence it started. The 
theory of these conditions (of which the doctrine of the 
Syllogism is the principal part) Mr. Mansel calls Logic, 
and Sir W. Hamilton Pure Logic. The expression 
" Formal Logic,'- which is sometimes applied to it, is 
perhaps as distinctive and as little misleading as any 
other, and is that which, for want of a better, I am con- 
tent to use. That this part of Logic should be distin- 
guished and named, and made an object of consideration 
separately from the rest, is perfectly natural. What I 
protest against, is the doctrine of Sir W. Hamilton, Mr. 
Mansel, and many other thinkers, that this part is the 
whole ; that there is no other Logic, or Pure Logic, at 
all ; that whatever is more than this, belongs not to a 
general science and art of Thinking, but (in the words 
of Mr. Mansel) to this or that material science. 

^his doctrine assumes, that with the exception of the 
rules of Formal, that is, of Syllogistic Logic, no other 
rules can be framed which are applicable to thought 
generally, abstractedly from particular matter : That a 
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general theory is possible respecting the relations which 
the parts of a process of thought should bear to one 
another, but not respecting the proper relations of all 
thought to its matter : That the problem which Bacon 
set before himself, and led the way towards resolving, is 
an impossible one : That there is not, and cannot be, any 
general Theory of Evidence : That when we have taken 
care that our notions and propositions concerning Things 
shall be consistent with themselves and with one another, 
and have drawn no inferences firom them but such the 
&lsity of which would be inconsistent with assertions 
already made, we hav^ done all that a philosophy of 
Thought can do — and the agreement and disagreement 
of our beliefs with the laws of the thing itself, is in each 
case a special question, belonging to the science of that 
thing in particular : That the study of nature, the search 
for objective truth, does not admit of any rules, nor its 
attainment of any general test. For if there are such 
rules, if there is such a test, and the consideration of it 
does not belong to Logic, to what science or study does 
it belong? There is no other science, which, irrespec- 
tively of particular matter, Professes to direct the intel- 
lect in the application of its powers to any matter on 
which knowledge is possibleT^ These philosophers must 
therefore think that diere can be no such rules, or that if 
there are, they can only be of the vaguest possible descrip- 
tion. Sir W. Hamilton says as much. "K we* abstract 
from the specialities of particular objects and sciences, 
and consider only the rules which ought to govern our 
procedure in reference to the object-matter of the sciences 
in general, — and this is all that a universal Logic can 
propose, — these rules are few in number, and their 
• Lectures, iy. 232 (Appendix L). 
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applications simple and evident. A Material or Objective 
Logic, except in special subordination to the circumstances 
of particular sciences, is therefore of very narrow limits, 
and all that it can tell us is soon told." It is very true 
that all Sir W. Hamilton can tell us of it is soon told. 
Nothing can be more meagre, trite, and indefinite than 
the little which he finds to say respecting what he calls 
lAodified Logic. And no wonder, when we consider the 
following extraordinary deliverance, which I quote from 
the conclusion of his Thirtieth Lecture on Logic. Speak- 
ing of Physical Science generally, Sir W. Hamilton thus 
expresses himself: * — 

^Tn this department of Knowledge there is chiefly 
demanded a patient habit of attention to details, in order 
to detect pha;nomena ; and, these discovered, their gen- 
eralization is usually so easy that there is little exercise 
afforded to the higher energies of Judgment and Reason- 
ing. It was Bacon's boast that Induction, as applied to 
nature, would equalize all talents, level the aristocracy of 
genius, accomplish marvels by co-operation and method, 
and leave little to be done by the force of individual 
intellects. This boast has been fulfilled ; Science has, 
by the Inductive Process, been brought down to minds, 
who previously would have been incompetent for its 
cultivation, and physical knowledge now usefully occupies 
many who would otherwise have been without any rational 
pursuit.'* 

Sir W. Hamilton had good reason for confining his 
own logical speculations to a minor and subordinate 
department of the Science and Art of Thinking, when 
he was so destitute, as this passage proves, of the pre- 

• Lectures, iv. 138. 
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liminary knowledge required for making any proficiency 
in the other and higher branch. Every one who has 
obtained any knowledge of the physicfd sciences firom 
really scientific study, knows that the questions of evi- 
dence presented, and the powers of abstraction required, 
in the speculations on which their greater generalizations 
depend, are such as to task the very highest capacities 
of the human intellect; and a thmker, however able, 
who is too little acquainted with the processes actually 
followed in the investigation of objective truth, to be 
aware of this fact, is entitled to no authority when he 
denies the possibility of a Philosophy of Evidence and 
of the Investigation of Nature ; inasmuch as his own 
requirements do not furnish him with the means of 
judging whether it is possible or not.* 

K any general theory of the sufficiency of Evidence 
and the legitimacy of Generalization be possible, this 
must be Logic xm* i£o/iJy, and anything else called by 
the name can only be ancillary to it. For the Logic 
called Formal only aims at removing one of the obstacles 
to the attainment of truth, by preventing such mistakes 
as render our thoughts inconsistent with themselves or 

• Accordingly all that Sir W. Hamilton has to say concerning the 
requisites of a legitimate Induction, is that there must be no instances to 
the contrary, and that the number of observed instances must be " com- 
petent." (Lectures, iv. 168, 169.) If this were all that "a Material or 
Objective Logic" could " tell us," Sir W. Hamilton's treatment of it would 
be quite justified. The point of view of a complete Induction, namely, one 
in which the nature of the instances is such, that no other result than the 
one arrived at is consistent with the universal Law of Causation, had never 
risen above Sir W. Hamilton's horizon. The same low reach of thought, 
not for want of power, but of the necessary knowledge, shows itself in 
every part of the little he says concerning the investigation of Nature. 
For example, he implicitly follows the mistake of Kant in affirming an 
intrinsic difference between the inferences of Induction and those of 
Analogy. Induction, he says (Lectures, iv. 165, 166), infers that " if a 
number of objects of the same class possess in common a certain attribnte. 
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with one another : and it is of no importance whether 
we think consistently or not, if we think wrongly. It 
is only as a means to material truth, that the formal, 
or, to speak more clearly, the conditional, validity of an 
operation of thought is of any value: and even that 
value is only negative : we have not made the smallest 
positive advance towards right thinking, by merely keep- 
ing ourselves consistent in what is, perhaps, systematic 
error. This by no means implies that Formal Logic, 
even in its narrowest sense, is not of very great, though 
purely negative, value. On the contrary, I subscribe 
heartily to all that is said of its importance by Sir W. 
Hamilton and Mr. Mansel. It is good to have our path 
clearly marked out, and a parapet put up at all the dan* 
gerous points, whether the path leads us to the place we 
desire to reach, or to another place altogether. But to 
Cdll this alone Logic, or this alone Pure Logic, as if all 
the rest of the Philosophy of Thought and Evidence 
were merely an adaptation of this to something else, is 
to ignore the end to which all rules laid down for our 
thinking operations are meant to be subservient. The 

. . . this attribute is possessed by all the objects of that class ; " while 
Analogy infers that " if . . . two or more things agree in several internal 
and essential characters . . . they agree, likewise, in all o^er essential 
characters, that is, they are constituents of the same class." A little more 
familiarity with the subject would have shown him that the two kinds of 
argument are homogeneous, and differ only in degree of evidence. The 
type of them both is, the inference that things ^which agree with one an- 
other in certain respects, agree in certain other respects. Any argument 
from known points of agreement to unknown, is an inference of analogy ; 
and induction is no more. Induction concludes that if a number of As 
have the attribute B, all things which agree with them in being As agree 
with them also in having the attribute B. The only peculiarity of Induc- 
tion, as compared with other cases of analogy, is, that the known points of 
agreement from which further agreement is inferred, have been summed 
up in a single word and made the foundation of a class. For fhrther ex- 
planations, see my System of Logic, Book iii. chap. xx. 
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porpoae of them all, is to enable us to decide whether 
anything, and what, is proved true. Formal Logic coq- 
docee indirectly to this end, by enabling us to perceive, 
dther that the process which has been performed is one 
which could not possiUy prove anything, or that it is 
one which will prove something to be true, unless the 
premises happen to be false. Hiis indirect aid is of the 
greatest in^K»rtance ; but it is important because the end» 
liie ascertainment of truth, is important ; and it is im- 
portant only as complementary to a still more funda- 
mental part of the operation, in winch Formal Logic 
affords no help. 

I do not deny the scientific convenience of considoing 
this limited portion ci Logic apart from the rest — the 
doctrine of the Syllogism, for instance, apart from die 
dieory of Induction ; and of teaching it in an earlier 
stage of intellectual education. It can be taught earlier, 
since it does not, like the inductive logic, presuppose a 
practical acquaintance with the processes of scientific 
investigation; and the greatest service to be derived 
firom it, that of keying the mind dear, can be best 
rendered before a habit of confused thinking has been 
acquired. Not only, however, is it indispensable that 
the larger Logic, which embraces all the general condi- 
tions of the ascertainment of truth, should be studied 
in addition to the smaller Logic, which only concerns 
itself with the conditions of consistency ; but the smaller 
Logic ought to be, at least finally, studied as part of the 
greater — as a portion of the means to the same end; 
and its relation to the other parts — to the other means — 
should be distinctly displayed. If Thou^t be anything • 
more than a sportive exercise of the mind, its purpose is 
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to enable us to know what can be known respecting the 
facts of the universe : its judgments and. conclusions 
ex^press, or are intended to express, some of those facts : 
&iid the connection which Formal Logic, by its analysis 
of the reasoning process, points out between one prop- 
oidtion and another, exists only because there is a con- 
nection between one objective truth and another, which 
makes it possible for us to know objective truths which 
liaye never been observed, in virtue of others which 
have. This possibility is an eternal mystery and stum- 
bling-block to Formal Logic. The bare idea that any 
new truth can be brought out of a Concept — that analysis 
can ever find in it anything which synthesis has not first 
put in — is absurd on the face of it ; yet this is all the 
explanation that Formal Logic, as viewed by Sir W. 
Hamilton, is able to give of the phaBnomenon ; and Mr. 
Mansel expressly limits the province of Logic to analytic 
judgments — to such as are merely identical. But what 
the liOgic of mere consistency cannot do, the Logic of 
the ascertainment of truth, the Philosophy of Evidence 
in its larger acceptation, can. It can explain the func- 
tion of the Satiocinative process as an instrument of the 
human intellect in the discovery of truth, and can place 
it in its true correlation with the other instruments. It 
is therefore alone competent to furnish a philosophical 
theory of Seasoning. Such partial account as can be 
given of the process by looking at it solely by itself, 
however useful and even necessary to accurate thought, 
does not dispense with, but points out in a more emphatic 
manner the need of, the more comprehensive Logic of 
which it should form a part, and which alone can give a 
meaning or a reason of existence to the Logic styled 
Formal, or to the reasoning process itself. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THB rUNDAMENTAL LAWS OP THOUGHT AOCORDIKO TO 
Sm WILLIAM HAMILTON. 

Havino marked out, m the sole province of Logic^ 
the ^ Laws of Thought," Sir W. Hamilton naturallj jnxk 
ceeds to specify what these are. The ^Fundamental 
Laws of Thought," of which all other laws that can be 
laid down for thought are but particular applications, 
are, according to our author, three in number r the Law 
of Identity ; the Law of Contradiction ; and the Law of 
Excluded Middle. In his Lectures he recognized a 
fimrth, ^ the Law of Season and Consequoiit," whidi 
seems to be compounded of the Law of Causation, and 
the Leibnitzian ^ Principle of Sufficient Beas<m." 'But 
as, in his later speculations, he no longer considered this 
as an ultimate law, it needs not be further spoken of. 

These three laws he otherwise denominates ^ The Con- 
ditions of the Thinkable : " * firom which it might have 
been supposed that he regarded them as Laws of 
Thought in the scientific sense of the word law ; c(mdi- 
tions to which thought cannot but conform, and apart 
from which it is impossible. One would have said, k 
priori, that he could not mean anything but this : since 
otlierwise tixe expression ** Conditions of the Thinkable " 

• Lectures, iii. 79. In the Appendix to the Lectnres (iv. 244, 245) he 
calls them the Laws of the Thinkable ; and the laws of Cono^tion, Judg^ 
ment, and Reasoning he distingaishes from them nnder the name of ** the 
laws of Thhildng in a strict sense." 
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k perverted from its meaning. Nerertheless, this is not 
what he means, at least in this place. It is on this very 
occasion that he disclaims, as applicable to laws of 
thought, the scientific meaning of the term, and declares 
them to be (like the laws made hy Parliament) general 
precepts ; not necessities of the thinking act, but instruc- 
tions for right thinking. Yet it would not have been 
claiming too much for these three laws, to have regarded 
them as laws in the more peremptory sense ; as actual 
necessities of thought. Our autlior could hardly have 
meant that we are able to disbelieve that a thing is itself, 
or to believe that a thing is, and at the same time that 
it is not. He not only, like other people, constantly 
assumes this to be an* impossibility, but makes that im-» 
possibility the ground of some of his leading philosoph- 
ical doctrines ; as when he says that it is impossible for 
us to doubt the actual facts of consciousness ^* because 
the doubt implies a contradiction."* It is true that a 
person may, in one sense, believe contradictory propo- 
sitions, that is, he may believe the affirmative at some 
times and the negative at others, alternately forgetting 
the two beliefi. It is also true that he may yield a pas- 
sive assent to two forms of words, which, had he been 
fiilly conscious of their meaning, he would have known 
to be, either wholly or in part, an affirmation and a 
denial of the same fact. But when once he is made to 
see that there is a contradiction, it is totally impossible 
for him to believe it. 

Now, to compel people to see a contradiction where a 
contradiction is, constitutes the entire office of Logic in 
the limited sense in which Sir W. Hamilton conceives it : 

• Foot-note to Reid, p. 113, and in many otber i^aoes. 
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and he is quite right in regarding the whole of Logic in 
that narrow sense, as resting on the three Laws specified 
by him. To call them the Fundamental Laws of Thought 
is a mere misnomer ; but they are the laws of Consis- 
tency. All inconsistency is a violation of some one of 
these laws ; an unconscious violation, for knowingly to 
violate them is impossible. 

Something remains to be said respecting the three 
Laws considered singly, as well as respecting our author^s 
mode of regarding them. 

The Law or Principle of Identity (^Principium Iden^ 
tUatis) is no other than the time-honored axiom, ^What- 
ever is, is," or, in another phraseology, ^ A thing is the 
same as itself:" the proposition which Locke, in his 
chapter on Maxims, treated with so much disrespect. 
Sir W. Hamilton, probably finding it difficult to establish 
the ^ principle of all logical affirmation " on such a basis 
as this, presents the axiom * in a modified shape, as an 
assertion of the identity between a whole and its parts ; 
or rather between a whole Concept, and its parts m com- 
prehension — the attributes which compose it ; for Logic, 
as conceived by him, has nothing to do with any wholes 
but Concepts, abstracting altogether (as he asserts) 
firom the reality of the things conceived, f 

• Lectures, iii. 79, 80. 

t We here*8ee oar author by implication admittiiig that a Conc^ has 
no parts except its parts in Comprehension ; what he elsewhere calls its 
parts in Extension being in no sense parts of the Concept, but x>arts of 
something else, namely, of the aggregate of concrete objects to which tiie 
Concept corresponds. Had Su> W. Hamilton adhered to this rational doc- 
trine, he must have given up his Judgments in Extension : instead of which 
he not only retains them, but considers them as also founded on the Prin- 
ciple of Identity : though he has expressly limited that principle in a man- 
ner inconsistent wi^ founding any judgments on it save Judgments in 
Comprehension. This contradiction was worth pointing oat, but is not 
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Although our author still so far defers to the old ver- 
sion of the Principle of Identity, as to say that it is 
^ expressed iii the formula A is ^, or -4 = ^," I must 
admit that while paying this tribute of respect to our 
ancient friend, he has taken a very substantial and useful 
lib^ty with him*, and has made him mean much more 
than he ever meant before. The only fault that can be 
found (but that is a serious one) is, that if we accept 
this view of the maxim, we shall require many *^princi- 
pies of logical affirmation " instead of one. For if we 
are to make a separate principle for every mode in which 
we have occasion to re-affirm the same thing in different 
words, we need a large number of them. If we require 
a special principle to entitle us, when we have affirmed a 
set of attributes jointly, to affirm over again the same 
attributes severally, we require also a long list of such 
principles as these : When one thing is before another, 
the other is after. When one thing is after another, 
the other is before. When one thing is along with an- 
other, the other is along with the first. When one thing 
is like, or unlike, another, 'the other is like (or unlike) 
the first: in short, as many fundamental principles as 
there are kinds of relation. For we have need of all 
these changes of expression in our processes of thought 
and reasoning. What is at the bottom of them all is, 
that Logic (to borrow a phrase from our author) postu- 
lates to be allowed to assert the same meaning in any 
words which will, consistently with their signification, 
express it. The use and meaning of a Fundamental 
Law of Thought is, that it asserts in general terms the 

worth insisting on, since it may be rectified by extending the scope of the 
First Law to the identity of any whole with its parts, instead of limiting 
it to the identity of a Concept with its parts in Comprehension only. 
TOL. u. 8 
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right to do somethitig, which the mind needs to do in 
cases as thej arise. It is in this sense that the Dictom 
de Omni et Nullo is called the fimdamental law of the 
Syllogism. But, for this pmrposey k is necessary that 
the Jjaw or Postulate should be stated in so comprebesK 
sive and universal a manner as to cover every case in 
which the act authorized by it requires to be done, 
(liooked at in this light, the Principle of Identity ought 
to have been expressed thus : Whatever is tnie in one 
fimn of words» is true in every oth^ form of words whidi 
eonveys the same meaning^ Thus worded, it fulfils the 
requirem^its of a First I^^oM^iple of Thought ; for it it 
the widest possible compression of an act of tliought whicb 
is always Intimate, and continually has to be dcme. 

Understood in this sense, the Principle of Idisntitj 
absorbs into itself a Postulate of liOgic on which Sii! 
W. Hamilton lays great stress, and which he did good 
service in making prominent, though we shall hereaft^ 
find ibsA he sometimes misapplies it. He expresses it as 
follows : * " The only postulate of Logic which requires 
an articulate enouncement is the demand, that before 
dealing with a judgment or reasoning expressed in 
language, the import of its terms should be fully under** 
stood ; in other words, Logic postulates to be allowed to 
St^te explicitly in language, all that is implicitly contained 
Iq the thought," There cannot be a more just demand : 
but let us carefiilly note the terms in which our author 
enunciates it, that he may be held to them aft^rwards^ 
Everything may be stated explicitly in language, which 
if " implicitly contained in the thought," thlit is (accord- 
ing to his own interpretation) , in the " import of the 

♦ Lectures, iii. 114. 
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'terms " used. In other words, we have a right to assert; 
explicitly, what has already been asserted in termfi wiudi 
really mean, though they do not ^xplidtly declare it. 
Observe, what has been already ass^ted ; not what can 
he inferred from something that has beeii asserted. One 
-jNToposition may imply another, but unless the implica- 
tion is in the very meanmg of the terms, it avails no&ing. 
It may be impossible that the one proposition diould be 
true without the other being true also, and yet Logic 
"caonc^ ** postulate " to be allowed to affirm this last ; she 
tnuflt 'be required to prove it. Interpreted in this, itis 
true sense. Sir W. Hamilton's postalate is legitimate, hvtt 
is only a particular case of the Principle of Identity in 
its most generalized shape. It is a case of poBtulating to 
%e allowed to express a given meaning in another form of 
^ords. 

As afready mentioned. Sir W. Hamilton represents the 
Principle of Identity to be ** the princij^e of all logicsl 
^ii^rmaition.'' This I can by no means admit, whether 
die Principle in question is taken in Sir W. Hamilton's 
narrower, or in my own wider sense. The reaffirmatiofi 
Ml new language of what has already been asserted — or 
(descending to particulars and adopting our author'6 
phraseology) the thinking of a Concept through an 
•attribute which is a part of itself — can, as I formerly 
observed, be admitted as a correct account of the nature 
<)f affirmation, only in the case of Analytical Judgments. 
In a Synthetical Judgment, the attribute predicated is 
liiought not as part of, but as existing in a common 
subject along with, the group of attributes composing the 
Concept : and of this operation of thought it is plain 
that no principle of Identity can give any account, since 
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there is a new element introdacedy which is not identical 
with any part of what pre-existed in thought. This is 
clearly seen by Mr. Mansel, who expressly limits the 
dominion of the Law of Identity to analytical judg- 
ments ; * and, with perfect consistency, regards diese as 
the only judgments with which Logic, as such, is con- 
cerned. If, then, the Law of Identity is to be upheld 
as the principle **of all logical aflKrmation," we mu^ 
understand that logical affirmation does not mean all 
affirmation, but only affirmations which communicate no 
fact, and merely assert that what is called by a name, is 
what the name declares it to be. 

If our author had stated the Law of Identity to be the 
principle not of ^* logical affirmation," but of affirmative 
Beasoning, he would have said something far more plau- 
sible, and which had been maintained by many of Im 
predecessors. The truth is, however, that as for as that 
law is a principle of reasoning at all, it is as much a 
principle of negative, as of affirmative reasoning. In 
proving a negative, as much as in proving an affirmative, 
we require the liberty of exchanging a proposition for 
any other that is sequipoUent with it, and of predicating 
separately of any subject, all attributes which have been 
predicated of it jointly. These liberties the mind right- 
fully claims in all its intellectual operations. The Prin- 
ciple of Identity is not the peculiar groundwork of any 
special kind of thinking, but an indispensable postulate 
in all thinking. 

The second of the "Fundamental Laws" is the Law 
or Principle of Contradiction (JPrincipium Contradio- 
tionis) ; that two assertions, one of which denies what 

• Prolegomena Logica, pp. 196, 197. 
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the other affirms, eannot be thought together. Most 
people would have said, cannot be believed together ; but 
our author resolutely refiises to recognize belief as any 
element in the scientific analysis of a proposition. ^^This 
law," he says, *' is the principle of all logical neg^on 
«nd distinction,"* and ^'is logically expressed in the 
formula. What is contradictory is unthinkable." f To 
this he subjoins, as an equivalent mathematical formula, 
** A=not A=o, or A — A=o : " a misapplication and 
perversion of algebraical symbols, not to be omitted 
among other evidences how little femiliar he was with 
mathematical modes of thought. 

Concerning ihe name o{ this law, Sir W. Hamilton 
observes} that "as it enjoins the absence of contradiction 
«s the indispensable condition of tiiought, it ought to be 
called, not the Law of Contradiction, but the Law of 
Non-Contradiction, or of non-repugnantia.^^ It seems 
that no extent and accuracy of knowledge concerning 
the opinions of predecessors, can preserve a thinker from 
^ving Ml erroneous interpretation of their meaning by 
antedating a ccmfusion of ideas which exists in his own 
mind. The Law of Contradiction does not *' enjoin the 
absence of contradiction ; " it is not an injunction at all. 
If those who wrote before Sir W. Hamilton of the Law 
or ftinciple of Contradiction, had meant by those terms 
what he did, namely, a rule or precept, it would have 
been, no doubt, absurd in them to have given the name 
Law (rf Contradiction, to a Precept of Non-Contradiction. 
But I venture to assert that when they spoke of the Law 
of Contradiction (whidi most of them, I believe, nev^ 
did, but called it the Principle) they were no more 

• Lectures, iiL 82. f IWd. P* 81. t Ibid. p. 82. 
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dreaming of eDJoining anything, than when they spoke 
of the Law or Principle of Identity they intended to 
enjoin identity. They used those terms in their proper 
scientific, and not, as Sir W. Hamilton does, in their 
moral or legislative sense. By the Law of Identity they 
meant one of the properties of identity, namely, that a 
proposition which is identical must be true. And by 
the Law of Contradiction they meant one of the proper- 
ties of contradiction, namely, that what is contradic- 
tory cannot be true. We should express their meaning 
better, if instead of the word Law, we used the expres- 
sions. Doctrine of Identity, and Doctrine of Contradic- 
tion. This is what they had in their minds, and even 
expressed by their words ; for the word Principle, with 
them, meant a particular kind of Doctrine, namely, one 
which is the groundwork and justifying authority, of a 
whole class of operations of the mind. If the word Law 
is to be retained, Principium Contradictionis would be 
better translated, not Law of Contradiction, but Law of 
Contradictory Propositions ; were it not for the considera- 
tion, that the principle of Excluded Middle is also a law 
of contradictory propositions. 

The Law of Contradiction, according to Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, is the " principle of all logical negation.'* * I do not 
see how it can be the principle of any negation except 
the denial that a thing is the contradictory of itself. That 
a sight is not a taste is a negation, and it must be a very 
narrow use of the term which refuses it the title of a 
logical negation. But there is no contradiction between 
a sight and a taste. That blue is not green, involves no 
logical contradiction. We could believe that a green 

• Lectures, iii. 82. 
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tiling may be blue, as easily as we believe that a round 
thing may be blue, if experience did not teach us the 
incompatibility of the former attributes, and the com- 
patibility of the latter. The negative judgment, that a 
man is not a horse, may indeed be said to be grounded on 
the Principle of Contradiction, inasmuch as the opposite 
assertion, that a man is a horse, is in certain of its parts 
contradictory, though in others only false. The word 
man is understood as signifying (in precise logical lan- 
guage, connoting) among other properties, that of having 
exactly two legs — the word horse, that of having four ; 
and in respect of this particular part of the meaning of the 
terms, the subject and the predicate are contradictory, the 
one affirming and the other denying the extra number of 
legs. But suppose the subject and predicate of the judg- 
ment to be names of classes constituted by positive attri- 
butes without negative, as mathematician and moralist, 
or merchant and philosopher. An affirmation uniting 
them may then be false, but cannot possibly be self- 
contradictory. The Law of Contradiction cannot be the 
ground on which it is asserted that a mathematician is 
not a moralist, for the two Concepts are only different, 
not contradictory, nor even repugnant. 

Others have said, that the Law or Doctrine of Contra- 
diction is the principle of Negative Reasoning. But 
the obvious truth is, that it is the principle of all Rea- 
soning, so far as reasoning can be regarded apart from 
objective truth or falsehood. For, abstractedly from that 
consideration, the only meaning of validity ia reasoning 
is that it neither involves a contradiction, nor infers 
anything the denial of which would not contradict the 
premises. Valid reasoning, from the point of view 
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of merely Formal Lo^c, is a negative conception ; it 
means, reasoning which is not self-destructive; which 
cannot be discovered to be worthless from its own data. 
It would be absurd to suppose that the validity of the 
reasoning process itself, either affirmative or negative, 
could be proved from the Doctrine of Contradiction ; for 
though a given syllogism may be proved valid by show- 
ing that the falsity of the conclusion, combined with 
the truth of one premise, would contradict the truth of 
the other, this can only be done by another syllogism, 
so that the validity of Reasoning would be taken for 
granted in the attempt to prove it. The Law of Contra- 
diction is a principle of reasoning in the same sense, 
and in the same seme only, as the Law of Identity is. 
•It is the generdization of a mental act which is of con- 
tinual occurrence, and which cannot be dispensed with in 
reasoning, ^s we require the liberty of substituting for 
a given assertion, the same assertion in different words, 
BO we require the liberty of substituting, for any asser- 
tion, the denial of its contradictory^ The affirmation 
of the one and the denial of tEe other are logical 
equivalents, which it is allowable and indispensable to 
make use of as mutually convertible. 
- The third ^ Fundamental Law ^ is the law or principle 
of Excluded Middle (jprincipium Exdusi Medii vel 
Tertii) , of which the purport is, that of two directly con- 
tradictory propositions, one or the other must be true. 
I am now expressing the axiom in my own language, 
for the tortuous phraseology* by which our author evades 
recognizing the ideas of truth and falsity, having already 
been sufficiently exemplified, may here be disregarded. 

« Lectures, iii. 83. 
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This axiom is the other half of the doctrine of Contra- 
dictory Propositions. By the law of Contradiction, con- 
tradictory propositions cannot both be true ; by the law 
of Excluded Middle, they cannot both be false. Or, 
to state the meaning in other language, by the law of 
Contradiction a proposition cannot be both tnie and 
false ; by the law of Excluded Middle it must be either 
true or false — there is no third possibility. 

Sir W. Hamilton says that this law is " the principle 
of disjunctive judgments."* By disjunctive judgments, 
logicians have always meant, judgments in this form: 
Either this is true or that is true. The law of Excluded 
Middle cannot be the principle of any disjunctive judg- 
ment but those in which the subject of both the members 
is the same, and one of the predicates a simple negation 
of the other : as, A is either B or not B. That indeed 
rests on the principle of Excluded Middle, or rather, is 
the very formula of that principle. It is here to be 
remarked that Sir W. Hamilton, after Krug, but by a 
very unaccountable departure from the common usage of 
logicians, confines the name of Disjunctive Judgments 
to those in which all the alternative propositions have the 
same subject: "D is either B, or C, or A."f This is 
not only an arbitrary change in the meaning of words, 
but renders the classification of propositions incomplete, 
leaving two kinds of disjunctive propositions (Either B, 
C, or D, is A, and Either A is B or C is D) unrecog- 
nized and without a name. But even in our author's 
restricted sense of the word Disjunctive, I cannot see 
how the Law of Excluded Middle can be said to be the 
principle of all disjunctive judgments. The judgment 

• Lectures, iii. 84. t IWd. p. 239. 

8» 
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that A is either B or not B, ie warranted and ite imth 
certified by the Law of Exoluded Middle : bi^^e jodg^ 
meant &at A is eith^ B or C, bolli B and C being poa- 
kive, requires some other voucher dian the law that one 
or other (^ two contradictorieB must be true. Thas, ^X 
is ^ther a man or a brute," is not a judgment grounded 
on the prini^pteof Excluded Middle, sinoe brute is nota 
bare negation of man, but includes the positive atttibiite 
of being an animal, wfaidi X niaj possiUj not be. 

It might be said, with more plausibility, that the Law 
of Excluded Middle is the principle of Disjunctive Sea^ 
soning. Thus, in the last example, ^ X is either a maoi 
or a brute " may be a conclusion from two pr^aises, that 
X is an animal, and that every animal is either a num 
or a brute : the laitter of which is a disjunctive judg-* 
ment grounded on the Law of Excladed Middle. BhI 
k is not the fact that all disjunctive conclodobs am 
inferred from premises of this nature. Having been 
told that A has lost a son, I conclude that eith^ B, C, 
or D (A having no other sons) is dead : what kind of 
reasoning is this? Disjuncdve, sm*ely: it has a dis- 
junctive premise, and leads to a digunctive conohsnon. 
But the disjunctive premise (Every son of A is eidi^ B, 
C, or D) does not rest on the Law c^ Excluded Middle, 
or on any necessity of thought ; it rests on my knowl- 
edge of the individual fact. 

The third Law, however, like the two others, is one 
of the principles of all reasonings, being the generaliza- 
tion of a process which is liable to be required in all of 
them. As the Doctriire of Contradiction authorizes us 
to substitute for the assertion of either of two contra- 
dictory propositions, the denial of the other, so the 
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cTootrine of Exdoded Middle empowans us to substitute 
£cMr &e deBial o( atber of two contradictory propoeitibns^. 
the aasertion of the oih&e. Thus all tihe three priQciple^ 
-which our author tams the Fuudamental Law& of 
^Ebought^ are umTorsal postulates of Beasoniug ; and aa 
audi, are entitled to the conspicuous position wHch our 
aiuthor assigna to them in liOgio: though it i$ evident 
llftat thej ought not to be platted at the very beginning 
of the subject, but ^ die eoriiest^ in its SccchmI Fart, the 
tbeory o£ Judgments, or Propositions : i^ce they essen- 
tially invdiye tiie idea& of Truth and Falsity, which are 
al^teibutes only of judgments, not of names^ or concepts. 
It is another question altogether, what, we ought to 
think of these three principks, considered not as general 
repressions of l^itimate intellectual processes, but as 
themselves speculative truths. Sir W. Hamilton con- 
sidans them to be such in a very universal sense indeed,, 
since he tlunks we are bound tp regard tl^m as true 
beyo^ the sphere of eidier real or imaginable jdiamom- 
eaal experience — to be true of Things in Themselves — 
of Nomneim. " Whatever," he says, * " violates the laws, 
whether of Identity, of Contradiction, or of Excluded 
Middle^ we fed to be absolutely impossible, not only 
in thought, but in existence. Thus we cannot attribute 
even to Omnipotence the power of making a thing dif- 
ferent &om itself, of making a thing at (mce to be said 
not to be, of making a thing nei^r to be nor not to be. 
These three laws thus determine to us the sphere of 
possibility and of impossibilily : and this not merely in 
thought but in reality^ not only logically but metaphys- 
ically." And in another place : f " K the true charac- 

• Lectures, iii. 98. t Ibid. i?. 66. 
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ter of objective validity be universality, the laws of 
Logic are really of that character, for those laws con- 
strain us by their own authority, to regard them as the 
universal laws not only of human thought, but of univer- 
sal reason." A few pages before, our author took pains 
to impress upon us that we were not to regard these laws 
as necessities of thought, but as general precepts ^^ which 
we are able to violate : " but they now appear to be neces- 
sities of thought and something moire. 

I readily admit that these three general propositions 
are universally true of all phaenomena. I also admit 
that if there are any inherent necessities of thought, 
these are such. (Tex press myself in this qualified man- 
ner, because whoever is aware how artificial, modifiable, 
the creatures of circumstances, and alterable by circum- 
stances, most of the supposed necessities of thought are 
(though real necessities to a given person at a given 
time) , will hesitate to affirm of any such necessities that 
they are an original part of our mental consti tuti^T j 
Whether the three so-called Fundamental Laws are laws 
of our thoughts by the native structure of the mind, or 
merely because we perceive them to be universally true 
of observed phaenomena, I will not positively decide : 
but they are laws of our thoughts now, and invincibly 
so. They may or may not be capable of alteration by 
experience, but the conditions of our existence deny to 
us the experience which would be required to alter them. 
Any assertion, therefore, which conflicts with one of 
these laws — any proposition, for instance, which asserts 
a contradiction, though it were on a subject wholly 
removed from the sphere of our experience, is to us 
unbelievable. The belief in such a proposition is, in the 
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present constitution of nature, impossible as a mental 
fact. 

But Sir W. Hamilton goes beyond this : he thinks 
that the obstacle to belief does not lie solely in an inca- 
pacity of our believing faculty, but in objective incapaci- 
ties of existence; that the ^^Fundamental Laws of 
Thought*' are laws of Existence too, and may be known 
to be true not only of Phsenomena but also of Noumena. 
Of this, however, as jof all else relating to Noumena, the 
verdict of philosophy, I apprehend, must be that we are 
entirely ignorant. The distinction itself is but an idle 
one : for since Noumena, if they exist, are wholly un- 
knowable by us except phsenomenally, through their 
effects on us ; and since all attributes which exist for us, 
even in our fancy, are but phsenomena, there is nothing 
for us either to a£Brm or deny of a Noumenon except 
phssnomenal attributes : existence itself, as we conceive 
it, being merely the power of producing phsenomena. 
Now, in respect to phaenomenal attributes, no one denies 
the three " Fundamental Laws " to be universally true. 
Since then they are laws of all Phsenomena, and since 
Existence has to us no meaning but one which has rela- 
tion to Phaenomena, we are quite safe in looking upon 
them as laws of Existence. This is suj£cient for those 
who hold the doctrine of the Relativity of human knowl- 
edge. But Sir W. Hamilton, as has been seen, does not 
hold that doctrine, though he holds a verbal truism 
which he chooses to call by the same name. His 
opinion is, that we do know something more than phae- 
nomena : that we know the Primary Qualities of Bodies 
as existing in the Noumena, in the things themselves, 
and not as mere powers of aiFecting us. Sir W. Ham- 
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ilton, tberef(Mre, needs another land of argument to 
establish the doctrine that the Laws of Identity^ Contraii- 
diction, and Excluded Middk, are laws of all exist^ioe : 
and here we have it : * 

^ To deny the uniyersal application of the Ihree kwsy 
is, in fact, to subyert the reality of thought ; and as this 
subversion is itself an act of thought, it in hct annihtfatea 
itself. When, for example, I say that A is, and then 
say that A is not, by the second assertk>n I suUate or 
take away what, by the first assertion, I posited or laid 
down ; thought, in the one case, undoiog by n^atiom 
what, in the other, it had by aflirmation Ame." This 
proves only that a contradiction is untlunkable, not that 
it is impossible in point of fiust. But what follows goes 
more directly to the mark. ^But when it is assorted 
that A existing and A non-existing are at once true, what 
does diis imply? It im^dies that negation and aflirmation 
correspond to nothing out of the mind, — that th^:^ is 
no agreement, no disagreem^it between th(ra^t and its 
objects ; and this is tantamount to saying that trutii Bssi, 
ftlsehood are merely empty sounds. For if we only 
think by affirmation and negation, and if these are only 
as they are exclusive of each othar, it follows, that unless 
existence and non-existence be of^osed objectively in 
the same manner as affirmation and negation are opposed 
sutgectively, all our thou^t is a mere illusion. Thus it 
is, that those who would assert the possilnfity of con- 
tradictions being at once true, in fact annihttate the 
possibility o£ txutix itsdf, and the whole significance of 
thought.** 

Of this favorite style of argument with our author 

« Lectures, iiL 99, 100. 
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we have already had many specimens, and have said so 
mudi about them, that we can afford to be brief in the 
present instance. Assuming it to be true that *^ to deny 
the universal application of the three laws " as laws of 
existence *^ is to subvert the reality of thought : " is 
anything added to the force of this consideration by 
saying that ** this subversion is itself an act of thought " ? 
If the reality of thought can be subverted, is there any 
peculiar enormity in doing it by means of thought itself? 
In what other way can we imagine it to be done? And 
if it were true that thou^t is an invalid process, what 
better proof of this could be given than that we could, 
by thinking, airive at the conclusion that our thoughts 
are not to be trusted? Sir W« Hamilton always seems 
to suppose that the imaginary sceptic, who doubts the 
validity of thought altogether, is obliged to claim a 
greater validity for his subversive thoughts than he 
allows to the thoughts they subvert. But it is enough 
&r him to claim the same validity, so that aU opinions 
are thrown into equal imcertainty.* Sir W. Hamilton, 
of all men, ought to know this, for when he is himself 
on the sceptical side of any question, as when speaking 
of the Absolute, or anytlung else which he deems inac- 
cessible to the human &culties, this is the very line, of 
argument he employs. He proves the invalidity, as 
regards those subjects, of the thinking process, by show- 
ing that it lands us in contradictions, f 

* The principal extant interpreter of the ancient Scepticism, Scxtns 
Empiricnfl, expressly defines as its essence and scope, rb vavrl kSy^ Xdyop 
teov ivrtKtlcBat, (Pyrrh. Hypot.) It is, indeed, impossible to conceive 
Scepticism otherwise. Anything more would not be Scepticism, but 
Ke^itlTc Dogmatism. 

t " K I," says our author (Appendix to Lectures, L 402), " have done 
anything meritorious in philosophy, it is in the attempt to explain the phse- 
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But it is entirely inadmissible diat to suppose that a 
law of thought need not necessarily be a law of ezistaioe, 
invalidates the thinking process. If, indeed, there were 
any law necessitating us to think a relation between 
phcenomena which does not in fisict exist between the 
phaenomena, then certainly the thinking process would 
be proved invalid, because we should be compelled by it 
to think true something which would really be fidse* 
But if the mind is incapable of thinking anything re- 
specting Noumena except the Phsenomena which it C(»ir 
siders as proceeding from them, and to which it can 
appeal to test its thoughts ; and if we are under no 
necessity of thinking these otherwise than in conformity 
to what they really are ; we may refuse to believe that 
our generalizations from the Phaenomenal attributes of 
Noumena can be applied to Noumena in any other aspect, 
without in the least invalidating tlie operation of thought 

nomena of these contradictions, in showing that they urise only when intel- 
ligence transcends the limits to which its legitimate exercise is restricted." 
<*In generating its Antinomies, Kant's Reason transcended its limits, 
violated its laws. . . . Reason is only self-contradictory when driven be- 
yond its legitimate bounds." (Appendix to Lectures, ii. 543.) " It is only 
when transcending that sphere, when founding on its illegitimate as on its 
legitimate exercise, that it affords a contradictory result. . . . The dog- 
matic assertion of necessity — of Fatalism, and the dogmatic assertion of 
Liberty, are the counter and equally inconceivable conclusions from 
reliance on the illegitimate and one-sided." (Appendix to Lectures, i. 403.) 
To the same effect Mr. Mansel, throughout his "Limits of Religious 
Thought." 

In one of the Appendices to the Lectures on Metaphysics (ii. 527, 528), 
Sir W. Hamilton makes out a long list of contradictions or antinomies (of 
which we shall have something to say hereafter) involved, as he thinks, in 
the attempt to conceive the Infinite, and which he considers as evidence 
that the notion is beyond the reach of the human faculties. Yet he will 
not allow that the fact of leading to contradictions, which he habitually 
urges as an argument against the validity of some Uiought, would be ad- 
missible as an argument against Thought hi general, if it could be brought 
home to it. At least he will not allow it in this place : for in his theory of 
the veracity of Consciousness he does. (Lectures, i. 277.) 
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in regard to anything to which thought is applicable. 
We may say to Sir W. Hamilton what he says himself 
in another case : * ** I only say that thought is limited ; 
but, within its limits, I do not deny, I do not subvert, 
its truth." As he elsewhere observes, translating from 
£6S^,t truth consists ^^ solely in the correspondence of 
our thoughts with their objects." If the only real objects 
of thought, even when we are nominally speaking of 
Noum^ia, are Phsenom^ia, our thoughts are true when 
they are made to correspond with Phsenom^ia : and, the 
possibility of this being denied by no one, the thinking 
process is valid whether our laws of thought are laws of 
absolute exist^ice or not. 

* LectnieSf ill 100. f Ibid. p. 107 ; see also iy. 61. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 
OP sm WILLIAM Hamilton's supposed improvements 

IN FORMAL LOGIC. 

Op all Sir W. Hamilton's philosophical achievements, 
there is none, except perhaps his ^Philosophy of the 
Conditioned," on account of which so much merit has 
been claimed for him, as the additions and corrections 
which he is supposed to have ccmtributed to the doc- 
trine of the Syllogism. These may be summed up in 
two principal theories, with their numerous corollaries 
and applications ; the recognition of two kinds of Syllo- 
gism, Syllogisms in Extension and Syllogisms in Com- 
prehension; and the doctrine of the Quantification of 
the Predicate. To the former of these, Sir W. Ham- 
ilton ascribed great importance. According to him, 
aU previous logicians, ^ with the doubtful exception of 
Aristotle," **have altogether overlooked the reasoning 
in Comph:^hen8ion " — *' have marvellously overlooked 
one, and that the simplest and most natural of these 
descriptions of reasoning, — the reasoning in the quan- 
tity of comprehension : " and he claims, in directing 
attention to it, to have ** relieved a radical defect and 
vital inconsistency in the present logical system."* For 
the other theory, that of the QuantificatiBn of the Predi- 
cate, still loftier claims are advanced both by himself 
and by others. Mr. Baynes, with an enthusiasi* natural 

• Lectures, iii. 297, 304, 378. Appendix, iv. 250. 
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and not ungraceful in a pupil, concludes his Essay on 
the subject (which still remains the clearest exposition 
of his master's doctrine) with the following words:* 
** We cannot, however, close without expressing the true 
joy we feel (though, were the feeling less strong, we 
might shrink from the intrusion) that in our own country, 
and in our time, this discovery has been made. We 
rejoice to know, that one has at length arisen, able to 
recognize and complete the plan of the mighty builder, 
Aristotle, — to lay the top-stone on that fabric, the foun- 
dations of which were laid more than two thousand years 
ago, by the master-hand of the Stagirite, which, after the 
labors of many generations of workmen, who have from 
time to time built up one part here and taken down 
another there — remains substantially as he left it ; but 
which, when finished, shall be seen to be an edifice of 
wondrous beauty, harmony, and completeness." 

Previous to discussing these additions to the Syllo- 
gistic Theory, it is necessary to revert to a doctrine which 
has been briefly stated in a former chapter, but did not 
then receive all the elucidation it requires, and which has 
a most important bearing on both of Sir W. Hamilton's 
supposed discoveries. This is, that all Judgments (ex- 
cept where both the terms are proper names) are really 
judgments in Comprehension; though it is customary, 
and the natural tendency of the mind, to express most of 
them in terms of Extension. In other words, we never 
really predicate anything but attributes, though, in the 

♦ " An Essay on the New Analytic of Logical Forms, being that which 
gained the prize proposed by Sir William Hamilton in the year 1846 for the 
best exposition of the new Doctrine propounded in his Lectures. With an 
Historical Appendix. By Thomas Spencer Baynes, Translator of the Port 
Boyal Logic." (p. 80.) 
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UMge of hngnage, we ocmiiioiily predicate them hy 
means of words whidi aie names ci oonorete objects. 

Wben, for ezan^Ie, I say. The skj is Une, my 
meaning, and my whole meaning, is, that tlie sky has 
that particahur color. I am not thinking of the daas 
Une, as legaids extensicm, at alL I am not caring, n€X 
necessarily knowing, what Une things there are, or if 
there is any bbe thing eaux^ the sky. I am thinking 
<mly of the sensation of bloe, and am judging that the 
sky produces this ssisaticm in my sensitiTe £acahj ; or 
(to express the meaning in tedmical langnage) that the 
quality answering to the sensation o( bhie, or the powq r 
of exciting the sensation of Uue, is an attribute of the 
d^. When again I say. All oxen ruminate, I have 
nothing to do with the predicate, considered in extea^ 
sion. I may know, or be ignorant, that there are o&ex 
ruminating animals besides oxen. Wheth^ I do or do . 
not know it, it does not, unless by mere accident, pass 
through my mind. In judging that ox^i ruminate^ I do 
not, unless accidentally, think under the notion ruminate 
(to borrow Sir W. Hamilton's phraseology), any oi^ber 
jiotion than that of an ox. Hie G»nprdbi»ision of the 
predicate — the attribute or set of attributes dignified I^ 
it — are all that I have in my mind ; and the relation of 
this attribute or these attributes to the aubject, is the 
entire matter of the judgment* 

In one of the examples above given, the predicate is 
on adjective, and in the other a verb, which, in a logical 
point of view, is classed with adjectives ; but its being a 
noun substantive makes no difference. For reasons easly 
shown, a substantive is more strongly associated with the 
ideas of the concrete objects denoted by it, than m 
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adjective or a verb is. But when we predicate a substan- 
tive — when we say, Philip is a man, or A dolphin is a 
fish — do the words man and fish signify anything to us 
but the bundles of attributes connoted by them? Do 
the propositions mean anything except that Philip has the 
human attributes, and a dolphin the piscine ones? As- 
suredly not. Any notion of a multitude of other men, 
among whom Philip is ranked, or of a variety of fishes 
besides dolphins, is foreign to the proposition. The 
proposition does not decide whether there is this addi- 
tional quantity or no. It affirms the attributes of its 
own particular subject, and of no other. 

Passing now fi"om the predicate to the subject, we 
shaU find that the subject also, if a general term or 
notion, is always construed in Comprehension, that is, 
by the attributes which constitute it, and has no other 
meaning in thought. When I judge that all oxen rumi- 
nate, what do I mean by all oxen? I have no image in 
my mind of all oxen. I do not, nor ever shaU, know all 
of them, and I am not thinking even of all those I do 
know. ^ All oxen," in my thoughts, does not mean par- 
ticular animals — it means the objects, whatever they 
may be, that have the attributes by which oxen are recog- 
nized, and which compose the notion of an ox. ^Wher- 
ever these attributes shall be found, there, as I judge, 
the attribute of ruminating will be found also : that is 
the entire purport of the judgm ent) Its meaning is a 
meaning in attributes, and nothmg else. It supposes 
subjects, but merely as all attributes suppose them. 

But there is another mode of interpreting the same 
proposition, by considering it as part of the statement of 
a classification and mental co-ordination of the objects 
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whidi exist in natare. The propoeitioii is then looked 
upon as an assertion respecting given objects ; affirming 
what other indi?idaal objects they are classed am(Hig by 
the general scheme (^ human language. Thus inter- 
pretedy the proposition ^all oxen ruminate" may be read 
as follows : If all creatures that ruminate ware collected 
in a vast plain, and I were required to search the wt»4d 
and point out all oxen, they wouM all be found among 
the crowd on that plain, and none anywhere dse. More- 
over, this would have been the case in all past time, and 
will at any future, while the present order of nature lasts« 
This is the proposition ^ All oxen ruminate " interpreted 
in Extension. Will any one say that a process of' 
thought like this passes in the mind of whoever makes 
the affirmation? It is a point of view in which liie prc^M)- 
fiition may be regarded ; it is one of the aspects of the 
fact asserted in the proposition. But it is not the aspect 
in which the proposition presents it to the mind. 

It will, however, very naturally be objected — If the 
meaning in our mind is that the bovine attributes are 
always accompanied by the attribute of ruminating, why 
do we, except for the purposes of abstract logic or meta- 
physics, never say this, but always say " All oxen rumi- 
nate " ? The reason is, that we have no other convenient 
and compact mode of speaking. Most attributes, and 
nearly all large ** bundles of attributes," have no names 
of their own. We can only name them by a circum- 
locution. We are accustomed to speak of attributes not 
by names given to themselves, but by means of the 
names which they give to the objects they are attributes 
of. We do not talk of the phasnomena which accompany 
piscinity ; we talk of the phaMiomena of fishes. We do 
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not frame a definition of piscinitj, but a definition of a 
fisb. The definition, however, of a fish is exactly the 
same which definition of piscinity would be ; it i^ an 
enumeration of the same attributes. Language is con- 
structed upon the principle of naming concrete objects 
first : it does not always name Abstractions at all, and 
when it does, the names are almost always derived from 
those of concrete objects. The reasons are obvious. 
Objects — "- even classes of objects — being conceivable by 
a much less effort of abstraction than attributes, are in 
the necessary order of things conceived and named earlier, 
and remdbi always more familiar to the mind : attributes, 
even when they come to be conceived, cannot be con- 
eeired in a detached state, but are always (as may be 
said by an adaptation of the Hamiltonian phraseology) 
diought through objects of some sort. Consequently all 
familiar propositions are expressed in the language which 
denotes objects, imd not in that which denotes attributes. 
Nor is this all. What is primarily important to us in 
our sensations and impressions, is their permanent groups. 
In our particular and passing sensations (unless in cases 
of exce^iooal intensity) the important thing to us is, 
not the sensation itself, but to what group it belongs ; 
what con(»ete object, what Permanent Possibility of Sen- 
sation, it indicates the presence of. The mind conse- 
quently hurries on from the sensible impressions that 
proceed firom an outward object, to the object itself, and 
its subsequent thoughts revolve round that. It is on the 
concrete objed; indicated, that the expectation of fixture 
sensations depends ; and the concrete object, consequent- 
ly, m most cases, exdusively engages our thoughts, and 
stimulates us to mark it by a name. The name, to 
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anfiwer its purpose, must remind ourselves, and inform 
others, of the sensations we or they have to expect : that 
is, it must connote an attribute, or set of attributes. 
And men did not at first name attributes in any oth^ 
than this indirect manner. They gave no direct names 
to attributes, because they did not conceive attributes as 
having any separate existence. As they began by 
naming only concrete objects, so the first names by which 
they expressed even the results of abstraction,* were not 
names of attributes in the abstract, regarded apart from 
their objects, but names of concrete objects signifying 
the presence of the attributes. Men talked of blue, or 
of blue things, before they talked of blueness. Even 
when they did talk of blueness, it was originally not as 
the attribute, but as an imaginary cause of the attribute, 
which cause they figured to themselves as itself a concrete 
thing, residing in the object. 

It thus appears that though all judgments consist in 
ascribing attributes, the original and natural mode of 
expressing them was by general names denoting concrete 
objects, and only connoting attributes ; and by the struc- 
ture of language this remains the only concise mode, and 
the only one which, addressing itself to familiar associa- 
tions, conveys the meaning at once, to minds not exercised 
in metaphysical abstraction. But this does not alter the 
obvious truth, that concrete objects are only known by 
attributes, are only distinguished by attributes, and that 
the concrete names by which we speak of them mean 
nothing but attributes, or ** bundles of attributes." Our 
representation in thought of a concrete object, is but a 
representation of attributes, and our concept of a class of 
concrete objects is but a certain portion of those attri- 
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butesy not, indeed, separately conceived, or imaged, but 
exclusively attended to* There is therefore nothing in 
our mind when we affirm a general proposition, but attri* 
butes, and their coexistence or repugnance : and the posi- 
tion is made out, that all judgments, expressed by means 
of genei^ terms, are judgments in Comprehension, 
though always, unless for some special purpose, ex- 
pressed in Extension. 

If this be the true doctrine of Judgments, what is 
meant by saying that there are two sorts of judgment, 
one in Extension, the other in Comprehension, and two 
kinds of reasoning corresponding to these, one of which, 
that in Comprehension, had been overlooked by all logi- 
cians, except possibly Aristotle, up to the time of Sir W. 
Hamilton ? All our ordinary judgments are in Compre- 
hension only. Extension not being thought of.^^ut we 
may, if we please, make the Extension of our genend 
terms an express object of thought, and this may be 
caDed thinking in Extension, though it is rather thinking 
about Extension^ When I judge that all oxen ruminate, 
I have nothing in my thoughts but the attributes and 
their coexistence. But when, by reflection, I perceive 
what the proposition implies, I remark, that other things 
may ruminate besides oxen ; and that the unknown mul- 
titude of things which ruminate form a mass, with which 
the unknown multitude of tilings having the attributes 
of oxen is either identical, or is wholly comprised in it. 
Which of these two is the truth I may not know, and 
if I did, took no notke of it when I assented to the 
proposition "all oxen ruminate." But I perceive, on 
consideration, that one or other of them must be true. 
Though I had not this in my mind when I affirmed diat 
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all oxen ruminate, I can have it now ; I can make the 
concrete objects denoted by each of the two names an 
object of thought, as a collective though indefinite aggre- 
gate ; in other words, I can make the Extension of the 
names (or notions) an object of direct consciousness. 
When I do this, I perceive that this operation introduces 
no new fact, but is only a different mode of contem- 
plating the very feet which I had previously expressed 
by the words '^all oxen ruminate." The fact is the 
same, but the mode of contemplating it is different ; the 
mental operation, the act of thought, is not only a dis- 
tinct act, but an act of a different kind. 

There is thus, in all propositions (save those in which 
both terms are Proper, that is, insignificant, names) a 
judgment concerning attributes (called by Sir W. Ham- 
ilton a judgment in comprehension) , which we make as a 
matter of course, and a possible judgment in or concern- 
ing Extension, which we may make, and which will be 
true if the former is true. Nevertheless (as has just 
been shown) , the conditions of primitive thought, and 
subsequent convenience, cause us generally to enunciate 
our propositions in terms appropriate to the derivative 
judgment which we seldom make, rather than to the primi- 
tive judgment which we always make. And this explains 
why, though the meaning of all propositions in which 
general terms are used is in Comprehension, writers on 
logic always explain the rules of the Syllogism in refer- 
ence to Extension alone. It is because the framers of 
the rules did not concern themselves with propositions 
or reasonings as they exist in thought, but only as they 
are expressed in language. And in this they were 
justified. For the syllogism is not the form in which 
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we necessarily reason, but a test of reasoning ; a form 
into which we may translate any reasoning, with the 
effect of exposing all the points at which any unwar- 
ranted inference can have got in. According to this 
view of the SyDogism — for the justification of which I 
must refer to the Second Book of my System of Logic — 
the syllogistic theory is only concerned with providing 
forms suitable to test the validity of inferences.; and it 
was not necessary that the forms in which reasoning was 
directed to be written, should be those in which it is 
carried on in thought, so long aa they are practically 
equivalent, that is, so long as the propositions in words 
are always true or false according aa the judgments in 
thought are so. The propositions in Extension, being, 
in this sense, exactly equivalent to the judgments in Com- 
prehension, served quite as well to ground forms of 
ratiocination upon ; and as the validity of the forms was 
more easily and conveniently shown through the con- 
crete conception of comparing classes of objects, than 
through the abstract one of recognizing coexistence of 
attributes, logicians were perfectly justified in taking the 
course which, in any case, the established forms of lan- 
guage would doubtless have forced upon them. They 
are thus deserving of no blame, though their mode of 
proceeding has been attended with some practical mis- 
chief, by diverting the attention of thinkers from what 
really constitutes the meaning of Propositions. It has 
also been one of the causes of the prejudice so general in 
the last three centuries, against the syllogistic theory. 
For, a doctrine which defined one of the two great pro- 
cesses of the discovery of truth aa consisting in the oper- 
ation of placing objects in a class and then finding them 
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there, can never, I think, have really satisfied any com-^ 
petent thinker, however he may have acquiesced in it for 
want of a better. There must always have been a dor- 
mant sense of discontent, an obscure feeling that this was 
a description of the reasoning process by one of its acci- 
dents, though an inseparable accident. 

Sir W. Hamilton distinguishes two kinds of Syllogism* 
Extensive and Comprehensive. ^ For while * every syl- 
logism infers that the part of a part is a part of the 
whole, if does this either in the quantity of Extension — 
the Predicate of the two notions compared in the Ques* 
tion and Conclusion being the greatest whole, and the 
Subject the smallest part ; or in the counter quantity of 
Comprehension, the subject of these two notions being 
the greatest whole, and the Predicate the smallest part." 
He acknowledges, however, that both syllogisms are 
identically the same argument : *' every syllogism in the 
one quantity being convertible into a syllogism absolutely 
equivalent in the other quantity." And what is the dif- 
ference in form and language between the two syllogisms ? 
According to our author, it is merely a difference in the 
order of the premises. The following, f 

^ Every morally responsible agent is a free agent ; 

" Man is a morally responsible agent ; 

^ Tlierefore, man is a free agent," 
is, according to him, a syllogism in Extension. Trans- 
pose the premises, and write it thus, % 

^ Man is a responsible agent ; 

" But a responsible agent is a free agent ; 

** Therefore, man is a free agent," 
and we have, according to him, a syllogism in Compre^ 

♦ Lectares, iiL 286, 287. t Ibid. p. 270. t Ibid. p. 273. 
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hcnsion. Far, however, from constituting two kinds of 
reasoning, this does not even supply us with two different 
forms of it. He himself says elsewhere,* that **the 
transposition of the propositions of a syllogism affords 
BO modifications of form yielding more than a superficial 
character." And even this superficial difference he with 
his own hands abolishes, saying, f that any syllogism 
whatever ^ can be perspicuously expressed not only by the 
normal, but by any of the five consecutions of its propo- 
sitions which deviate from the regular order," and that 
** a syllogism in Comprehension is equally susceptible of 
a transposition of its propositions as a syllogism in Ex- 
tension." So that the slight distinction of form which 
he seemed at first to contend for, does not exist; a 
Syllogism in Comprehension, end the corresponding 
Syllogism in Extension, are word for word the same. 
Instead of ^ every syllogism in the one quantity " being 
** convertible into a syllogism absolutely equivalent in the 
other quantity," every syllogism is already a syllogism in 
both quantities. J 

♦ Lectures, iii. 399, f Ibid. pp. 397, 398. 

X It is curious to observe with what facility Sir W. Hamilton drives two 
conflicting opinions together in a team. The passages quoted in the text 
are destructive of any notion of a different order of the premises in a 
Syllogism of Extension and in one of Comprehension. Tet this notion 
maintains full possession of our author's mind. We have found him accus- 
ing all logical writers of overlooking Reasoning in Comprehension ; but 
he thinks that they exceptionally recognized it in the case of the Sorites, 
and that in that case, by a contrary error, they " altogether overlooked the 
possibility of a Reasoning in Extension '* (Lectures, iii. 379-384), solely 
because, in the Sorites, they inverted the usual order of the premises. On 
a similar foundation stands his charge against the Fourth Figure, of being 
" a monster undeserving of toleration," because instead of keeping to one 
of the two quantities, Extension and Comprehension, it reasons (he says) 
across from one of them to the other. This is merely because the Fourth 
Figure, while it draws the same conclusion which might have been drawn 
hi the Fksty reverses the order of the premises. (Lectures, iii. 425-428.) 
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The distinction, therefore, is not between two kinds^ 
or even between two forms, of syllogism, but between 
two modes of construing the meaning of the same syllo- 
gism. And what are these two modes? Sir W. Ham* 
iltOn says, that they are distinguished by a difference in 
the meaning of the copula. ^ In * the one process, that, 
to wit, in extension, the copula t«, means is contained 
under ^ whereas in the other, it means comprehends in. 
Thus, the proposition God is mercifuly view^ as in the 
one quantity, signifies God is contained under merciful^ 
that is, the notion God is contained under the notion 
merciful; viewed as in the other, means, God compre^ 
hends mercijiily that is, the notion God comprehends in 
it the notion mercifuL^ 

I cannot admit this to be a true analysis of the mean- 
ing of the proposition, either in Extension or in Compre- 
hension. The statement that God is merciful I construe 
as an affirmation not concerning the notion God, but the 
Being God. Interpreted in Comprehension I hold it to 
mean, that this Being has the attribute signified by the 
word merciful, or in our author's language, comprehended 
in the concept. Interpreted in Extension I render it 
thus : The Being, God, is either the only being, or one 
of the beings, forming the class merciful, or in other 
words, possessing the attribute mercifulness. Thus 
stated, who can doubt which of the two is the original 
and natural judgment, and which is a derivative and arti- 
ficial mode of restating it ? The difference between them 
is slight, but real, and consists in this, that the second 
construction introduces the idea of other possible merci- 
ful beings, an idea not suggested by the first construc- 

« Lectures, iJL 274. 
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tion. This suggestion gives rise to the idea of a class 
merciful, and of God as a member of that class : notions 
which are not present to the mind at all when it simply 
assents to the proposition that God is merciful. To 
make a distinction between Beasoning in Extension and 
in Comprehension, when the same syllogism serves for 
both, could only be admissible if we employed the same 
words having sometimes in our mind the meaning in 
Extension, sometimes that in Comprehension: but in 
reality all reasoning is thought solely in Comprehension, 
except when we, for a technical purpose, perform a second 
act of thought upon the Extension — which in general 
we do not, and have no need to, consider. 

Nor is this the only objection to Sir W. Hamilton's 
doctrine. There is another, less obvious, but equally 
fatal. The statement in Comprehension is, that A has 
the attributes comprehended in B, The statement in 
Extension is, that A belongs to the class of things which 
have the attributes comprehended in B. These state- 
ments are either, as I affirm them to be, one and the same 
assertion in slightly different words, or they are different 
assertions. If they are the same assertion, there is but one 
judgment, which is both in Extension and in Compre- 
hension, and but one kind of reasoning, which is in both. 
But supposing them, for the sake of argument, to be two 
different assertions, the judgment respecting Extension 
is a corollary from that in Comprehension, expressing an 
artificial point of view in which we may regard the 
natural judgment. Now, on this supposition, that the 
judgment respecting Extension is not the same, but an 
additional judgment, it is, like all other judgments, a 
judgment in Comprehension. " A is part of class B '* 
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must be interpreted thus : The phaenomenon A possesses, 
or the eoncept A comprehends , the attribute of being 
included in the class B. So that, while every judgment 
in Comprehension warrants, by way of immediate infer- 
ence, a corresponding judgment respecting Extension, 
this very judgment respecting Extension is itself but a 
particular kind of judgment in Comprehension. Even, 
therefore, on the untenable doctrine that there are two 
different judgments in the case, the distinction between 
judgments in Extension and judgments in Comprehen- 
sion is not sustainable ; and the supposed addition to the 
theory of the Syllogism is a mere excrescence and in- 
cumbrance on it. 

How great the incumbrance is, all are able to judge, 
who follow our author through the details of the syllo- 
gistic logic. He not only finds it necessary to expound 
and demonstrate every one of the doctrines twice over, 
as adapted to Extension and to Comprehension, but 
struggles to express all the fundamental principles in a 
manner combining both points of view ; and is thereby 
compelled either to state those principles in terms too 
wide and abstract for easy apprehension, in order that 
what is laid down respecting wholes and their parts may 
be applicable to both kinds of wholes (in Extension and 
in Comprehension) , or else to embarrass the learner with 
the necessity of carrying on two trains of thought at 
once, in the attempt to apprehend a single principle. I 
need not dwell on the additional error, of considering the 
relation of whole and parts as the foundation of the 
Syllogism in both aspects. To the point of view of Ex- 
tension that relation is applicable. In every affirmative 
proposition, if true, the object or class of objects denoted 
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by the subject is a part (when it is not the whole) of 
the class of objects denoted by the predicate. But no 
similar relation exists between the two ** bundles of attri- 
butes " comprehended in the subject and in the predicate, 
except in the case of Analytical Judgments, that is, of 
merely verbal propositions. In Synthetical Judgments, 
that is, in all propositions which convey information 
about anything except the meaning of words, the relation 
between the two sets of attributes is not a relatioa of 
Whole and Part, but a relation of Coexistence. 

I now pass to the doctrine of the Quantification of the 
Predicate ; examining it by the light of the same prin- 
ciples which we have applied to the distinction between 
the supposed two kinds of Beasoning. 

It will be desirable to state in Sir W. Hamilton's own 
words, as first published in 1846, the claims he prefers 
in behalf of this doctrine, and the important conse- 
quences to which he considers it to lead.* 

"The self-evident truth, — That we can only ration- 
ally deal with what we already understand, determines 
the simple logical postulate, — To state explicitly what 
is thought implicitly. From the consistent application 
of this postulate, on which Logic ever insists, but which 
Logicians have never fairly obeyed, it follows : — that, 
logically, we ought to take into account the quantity^ 
always understood in thought, but usually, and for mani- 
fest reasons, elided in its expression, not only of the sub^ 
ject^ but also of the predicate of a judgment. This 
being done, and the necessity of doing it will be proved 
against Aristotle and his repeaters, we obtain, inter alia^ 
the ensuing results : 

• Discnssions, Appendix it pp. 650, 651. 
9* 
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^ V. That the preindesigncUe terms of a proposition, 
whether subject or predicate, are never, on that account, 
thought as indefinite (or indeterminate) in quantity. 
The only indefinite, ib particular y as opposed to definite 9 
quantity ; and this kst, as it is either of an extensive 
maximufn undivided, <»* of an extensive minimum indi- 
visible, constitutes quantity universal (general) and 
quantity singular (individual). In fact, definite and 
indefinite are the only quantities of which we ought to 
hear in Logic ; for it is only as indefinite that particular, 
it is only as definite that individual and general, quantities 
liave any (and the same) logical avail. 
^ **2^. Thereyoesitionof the tuH> terms of a proposition 
to their true relation; a proposition being always an 
equation of its subject and its predicate. 

** 3**. The consequent reduction of the Conversion of 
Ptopositions firom three species to one — that of Simple 
Conversion. 

** 4°. The reduction of all the General Laws of Cat- 
egorical Syllogisms to a Single Canon, 

^ 5®. The evolution from that one canon of all the 
Species and varieties of Syllogism. 

**6®. Tlie abrogation of all the Special Laws of 
Syllogism. 

^ 7®. A demonstration of the exclusive possibility of 
Three Syllogistic Figures; and (on new grounds) the 
scientific and final abolition of the Fourth. 

" 8**- A manifestation that Figure is an unessential 
variation in syllogistic form ; and the consequent ai- 
surdity of Reducing the syllogisms of the other figures 
to the first. 

^ 9°. An enouncement of one Organic Principle for 
each Figure. 
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**10°. A determination of the true numher of the 
legitimate Moods^ with 

^ 11°. Their amplification in nmnber {thirty^aix) ; 

^ 12°. Their nmnerical equality under all the figures ; 
and 

^ 13°. Their relative equivalence^ or virtual identity, 
throughout every schematic difference. 

**14°. That, in the second and third figures, the 
extremes holding both the same relation to the middle 
term, there is not, as in the first, an opposition and 
subordination between a term m,ajor and a term minor 
mutually containing and contained, in the counter 
wholes of Extension and Comprehension. 

" 15°. Consequently, in the second and third figures, 
there is no determinate major and minor premise, and 
there are two indifferent conclusions; whereas, in the 
first, the premises are determinate, and there is a single 
proximate conclusion. 

"16°. That the third, as the figure in which Comprc" 
hension is predominant, is more appropriate to Induction. 

" 17°. That the second, as the figure in which Exten- 
sion is predominant, is more appropriate to Deduction. 

" 18°. That the first, as the figure in which Comprc' 
hension and Extension are in equilibrium, is common 
to Induction and Deduction indifferently." 

The doctrine which leads to all these consequences, or 
rather, which necessitates all these changes of expression 
(for they are no more) , is that the Predicate is always 
quantified in thought ; that we always think it either as 
signifying the whole, or as signifying only a patt, of the 
objects included in its Extension. "In reality and in 
thought, every quantity is necessarily either all, or some. 
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or none." * The proposition, All A is B, must mean, 
in thought, either All A is all B, or All A is some 
B. When I judge that all oxen ruminate, it must not 
only be true, but I must mean, either that All ox is all 
ruminating, or that All ox is some ruminating. Logic, 
therefore, postulates to express in words what is already 
in the thoughts, and to write all other propositions in one 
or other of these forms : which, makes it necessary that 
all the rules for reasoning should be altered, at least in 
expression, and grounded on the relation of exact equality 
between the terms. 

But if , as I have endeavored to show, the predicate 
B is present in thought only in respect of its Compre- 
hension ; if it be an error to suppose that it is thought of 
as an aggregate of objects at all ; still less is it thought 
of as an aggregate with a determinate quantity, as some 
or all. I repeat the appeal which I have already made to 
every reader's consciousness : Does he, when he judges 
that all oxen ruminate, advert even in the minutest degree 
to the question whether there is an3rthing else which 
ruminates ? Is this consideration at all in his thoughts, 
any more fhan any other consideration foreign to the im- 
mediate subject? One person may know that there are 
other ruminating animals, another may think that there 
are none, a third may be without any opinion on the 
subject ; but if they all know what is meant by ruminat- 

* Discnssions, Appendix ii. p. 601. But the whole meaning of this 
assertion, as available for our author's purpose, is destroyed by the state- 
ment which he is presently obliged to make, that ** the Indesignate is 
thought, either precisely, as whole or as part, or vaguely, as the one or the 
other, ur^Bnown which, hut the worse always presumed" The concession, 
though fatal to himself, is short of the truth ; for the Indesignate is not 
necessaiily thought either as a whole, or as part, or as " unknown which ; ** 
it is often not thought in any relation of quantity at alL 
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ing, they all, when they judge that every ox rummates, 
mean exactly the same thing. The mental process they 
go through, as far as that one judgment is concerned, 
is precisely identical ; though some of them may go on 
further, and add other judgments to it.* 

The fact, that the proposition " Every A is B ** only 
means Every A is some B, far £rom being always present 
in thought, is not at first seized without some difficulty 
by the tyro in logic. It requires a certain effi)rt of 
thought to perceive that when we say, All As are Bs, 
we only identify A with a part of the class B. When the 
learner is first told that the proposition All As are Bs can 

♦ Not only we do not (unless exceptionally for some special purpose) 
quantify the predicate in thought, but we do not even quantify the subject, 
- in the sense which Sir W. Hamilton's theory reqnhres. Even in a uni- 
rersal proposition, we do not think of the subject as an aggregate 
whole, but as its several parts : we do not judge that all A is B, but that all 
As are Bs, which is a different thing. That what is true of the whole 
must be true of any part, only holds good when the whole means the 
parts themselves, and not when it means the aggregate of them. All 
A, is a very different notion from Each A. What is true of A only as a 
whole, forms no element of a judgment concerning its parts — even con- 
cerning all its parts. Sir W. Hamilton thiniss that the relation of quantity 
in extension which the dass A bears to the class B, is always present in 
my thoughts when I predicate B of ^. This relation of quantity, however, 
does not belong to individual As, but specifically and solely to A as a 
whole, and as a whole I am not thinking of it. When I am predicating B 
of all As severally, I am not adverting to any property or relation which 
belongs to A as their aggregate. Accordingly we do not say, all ox 
ruminates, but all oxen ruminate. (The distinction is of little importance 
when A is only coextensive with part of B ; ibr if A altogether is but a part, 
still more must this be true of any x)articular A, audit is indifferent whether 
we say all A is some B, or Each of the As is someS^ But it is quite an- 
other matter when the assertion is that all A is all B. This, if true at all, is 
true only of A considered as a whole ; and expresses a relation between 
the two classes as totals, not between either of them and its parts. Now, 
to aflhm that wiien we judge every A to be a B, we always, and necessarily, 
recognize in thought a fact which is not true of every, or even of any A, 
but only of the aggregate composed of all As, seems to me as baseless a 
0Hicy as ever imphmted itself in the intellect of an eminent thinker. 
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only be converted in the form " Some Bs axe As,** I ap- 
prehend that this strikes him as a new idea ; and that the 
truth of the statement is not quite obvious to him, until 
verified by a particular example, in which he already 
knows that the simple converse would be false, such as. 
All men are animals, therefore all animals are men. So 
far is it from being true that the proposition, All As are 
Bs, is spontaneously quantified in thought as All A is 
some B. 

The pretension, therdbre, of the doctrine of a Quan- 
tified Predicate, to be a more correct representation and 
analysis of the reasoning process than the common doc- 
trine of the Syllogism, I hold to be psychologically false. 
And this is fatal to the doctrine, if we admit Sir W. 
Hamilton's theory that Logic is the science of the laws' 
according to which we must think in order that our 
thought may be valid. But according to the very dif- 
ferent view I myself take of Formal Logic, this doctrine 
might still be a valuable addition to it ; since, in my 
view, the Syllogistic theory altogether is not an analysis 
of the reasoning process, but only furnishes a test of 
the validity of reasonings by supplying forms of expression 
into which all reasonings may be translated if valid, and 
which, if they are invalid, will detect the hidden flaw. In 
this point of view it might well be, that a form which 
always exhibited the quantity of the predicate nught be 
an improvement on the common form. And I am not 
disposed to deny that for occasional use, and for purposes 
of illustration, it is so. The exposition of the theory 
of the syllogism is made clearer, by pointing out that 
All As are B only implies that all A is some B, while 
No As are B excludes A from the whole of B. This, in 
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£act, is taught to all who learn logic in the common way, 
by what is called the doctrine of Suppositio ; or (in the 
many books which leave this doctrine out) by the theory 
of Conversion, and the syllogistic rules against Undis- 
tributed Middle, and against proceeding d non distributo 
ad distributum. There is no harm, and some little good, 
in giving to these essential doctrines the more explicit 
expression demanded for them by Sir W, Hamilton, 
But to obtain any advantage from it, we must be con- 
tent with quantifying such propositions as, in their un- 
quantified form, are really asserted and used. To foist 
in any others, overlays and confuses, instead of illumi- 
nating, the theory. " All A is some B " is admissible, 
because it is the quantification really implied in All As 
are B ; but ^^ All A is all B " is inadmissible, because it 
is not the equivalent of any single proposition capable of 
being asserted in an unquantified form. As all reasoning, 
except in the process of teaching Logic, will always be 
carried on in the forms which men use in real life ; and 
as the only purpose of providing other forms, is to sup- 
ply a test for those which are really used ; it is essential 
that the forms provided should be forms into which the 
propositions expressed in common language can be trans- 
lated — that every proposition in logical form, should be 
the exact equivalent of some proposition in the common 
form. Now, there is no proposition capable of being 
expressed in the ordinary form, which is equivalent to 
the proposition, All A is all B. That form of expres- 
sion combines the import of two propositions in common 
language, expressive of two separate judgments. All As 
are Bs, and all Bs are As. 

If this had not been denied, I should have deemed it 
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too obvious to require either proof or illustration. But 
Sir W. Hamilton does deny it, and therefore some 
enforcement of it is indispensable. When we make an 
assertion in the cramped and unnatural form. All man is 
all rational, can anything seem more evident than that to 
cover the whole ground occupied by this statement, two 
judgments are required ; namely, first,^that every man 
has the attribute reason; and secondly, that nothing 
which is not man has that attribute, or (which is the 
same thing) that every rational creature has the attri- 
butes of man? How is it possible to make only one 
judgment, out of an assertion divisible into two parts, 
one of which may be unknown and the other known, 
one unthought of and the other thought of, one false and 
the other true?* 

Unless Sir W. Hamilton was prepared to maintain 
that whenever the universal converse of a universal 
aflSrmative proposition would be true, we cannot know 
the one without knowing the other, it is in vain for him 
to contend that a form which asserts both of them at 
once is only one proposition. If in judging that *' All 
equilateral triangles are equiangular,'' we judge that all 

* The only answer I can imagine to this is, that having the two concepts 
Man and Rationa], and being engaged in actually comparing them with 
each other, we mutt perceive and judge whether the one is merely a part of 
the other, or a whole coinciding with it. But this answer It is not com- 
petent to Sir W. Hamilton, or any other Conceptualist, to make. An adver- 
sary of Sir W. Hamilton might make it. I have myself said, and have 
offered as a reductio ad abmrdwn of his analysis of Beasoning, that if wo 
have two concepts and compare them, we cannot but perceive any relation 
of whole and part which exists between them. Sir W. Hamilton, however^ 
is precluded from making this reply ; for all Reasoning, even to the longest 
process in Mathematics, consists, according to him, in discovering this rela- 
tion of whole and part by curcuitous means, when direct comparison doea 
not disclose it. From his point of view, therefore, the argument is not 
tenable ; and {h)m mine it has no pertinence, since I do not admit that 
Reasoning is a comparison of Concepts at all. 
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equilateral triangles are all equiangular, in what con- 
dition of judgment is the mind of the tjro to whom it 
has just been proved that all equilateral triangles are 
equiangular, but who does not yet know the proof of the 
converse proposition that all equiangular triangles are 
equilateral ? If " All equilateral triangles are all equi- 
angular " is only one judgment, what is the proposition 
that all equilateral triangles are equiangular? Is it half 
a judgment ? * 

♦ Sir W. Hamilton goes the length of asserting (Appendix to Lectures, 
iy. 292, et segq.) that to a person who knows all trilateral figures to be 
triangular, the proposition ** all triangles are trilateral " must, if expressed 
as understood, be written " all triangles are all trilateral : *' as if every 
proposition which I affirm respecting a subject, must include all I know 
about it. 

That the proposition All A is B is not a single judgment, but compounded 
of two, has aU-eady been urged against Sir W. Hamilton by Mr. De Morgan, 
and we are in i>osses8ion of. Sir W. Hamilton's answer (Discussions, Ap- 
pendix ii. pp. 687, 688). Unhappily Mr. De Morgan (by an oversight not 
usual with that able thinker) gave Sir W. Hamilton an apparent triumph, 
by mistaking the two judgments which the pretended single proposition is 
composed of. He appears to have said, that the proposition " All Xs are 
all Ys," is compounded of the propositions, '* All Xs are some Ys," and 
« Some Xs are all Ys.*' Sir W. Hamilton replies, that these two proposi- 
tions are (in his own peculiar language) incompossible, inasmuch as we 
cannot think X both as some Y, that is, a part of Y, and as the whole. The 
argument is little better than a quibble, because other people do not (though 
Sir W. Hamilton does) mean by some, some only ; they mean some at least ; 
and if the first of Mr. De Morgan's two propositions identifies X with only 
some of Y, the second superadds the remainder. But in reality the two 
judgments which go to the composition of " All A is all B," are not judg- 
ments with quantified predicates at all. They are, All A is B, and all B is 
A. The one ascribes the attributes of B to every A, the other the attri- 
butes of A to every B. Judgments more distinct and independent of one 
another do not exist. 

According to Sir W. Hamilton (Appendix to Lectures, iv. 259) "ordinary 
language quantifies the Predicate as often as this determination becomes of 
the smallest import.'* And he cites such instances as " Virtue is the only 
nobility ; " " Of animals man alone is rational," and the like. The truth 
is, that ordinary language quantifies the predicate in the rare cases in which 
it is quantified in thought, and in no others. And even then the quantified 
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Thi« is not the only case in which Sir W. Hamilton 
inrists upon wrapping up two different assertions in one 
form of words, and dauands that they shall be con- 
sidered one assertion. He strenuously contends that 
the form ^ Some A is B,'' or (in its quantified form) 
^ Some A is some B," ought in logical propriety to be 
used and understood in the sense of ^ some and some 
ordy.^ * No shadow of justification is shown for thus 
deviating from the practice of all writers on logic, and 
of all who think and speak with any approach to pre- 
cision, and adopting into logic a mere sous^ntendu of 
common conversation in its most unprecise form. If I 
say to any one, *' I saw some of your children to-day ,** 
he might be justified in inferring that I did not see them 
all, not because the words mean it, but because, if I had 
seen them all, itos most likely that I should have said 
so: though even this cannot be presumed unless it is 
presupposed that I must have known whether the chil- 
dren I saw were all or not. But to carry this colloquial 
mode of interpreting a statement into Logic, is some- 
thing novel. If Some A is B is to be understood of 
some on/y, it is a double judgment, compounded of the 
propositions. Some As are Bs, and some As are not Bs. 
If quantified in our author's manner, the propositions 
would run thus : Some A is some B, and some (other) 

proposition is an abbreyiated expression of two judgments. The Gterman 
logician Schcibler, to wliom onr author refers in a foot-note (Ibid. p. 261), 
could have set him right here. 

Propositions in Extension have absolutely no meaning but what they 
derive from Comprehension. The Logic of the quantified predicate takes 
the Comprehension out of them, and leaves them a caput mortuum. 

* See, among many other places, Discussions, Appendix ii. pp. 600, 601, 
where he says, *< Every quantity is necessarily either all, or fMm6, or <o«m; 
of these the third is formally exebmve of the of* or two J' 
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A is not any B. If two statements, one of which affirms 
and the other denies a different predicate of a different 
subject^ are not two distinct judgments, it is impossible 
to say what are so. One of the great uses of discipline 
in Formal Logic, is to make us aware when something 
which claims to be a single proposition, really consists 
of several, which, not being necessarily invcdved one in 
another, require to be separated, and considered each by 
itself, before we admit the compound assertion. Thk 
separation may be called, with reason, stating explicitly 
in words what is implicitly in thought. But it is a 
new postulate of Logic to state implicitly in words what 
is eo^plicitly in thought, and I do not think that Logio 
is at all enriched by the acquisition. 

With these compound propositions falls the whole 
pretension of the quantified mode of expression to yield 
legitimate inferences which are not recognized by the old 
Logic. Whatever can be proved from ''All A is all B,** 
can be proved in the old form from one or both of its ele- 
ments. All As are Bs, and all Bs are As. Whatever can 
be proved from " Some, and only some, A is some (or 
all) B," can be proved in the old form from its elements. 
Some As are Bs, Some As are not Bs, and (in the case 
last mentioned) All Bs are As. If we choose to alter 
the forms of all our propositions, the forms of our syllo- 
gisms naturally require alteration too ; and there may be 
a greater number of forms in which quantified conclusions 
can be drawn from quantified premises, than in which 
unquantified conclusions can be drawn fit)m unquantified 
premises. But there is not a single instance, nor is it 
possible in the nature of things that ibere should be an 
instance, in which a conclusion that is provable from 
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quantified premises, could not be proved &om the same 
premises unquantified, if we set forth all those which are 
really involved. If there could be such an instance, the 
quantified Syllogism would be a real addition to the 
theory of Logic : if not, not. 

As I have already once remarked, it does not follow, 
because the quantified Syllogism is not a true expression 
of what is in thought^ that writing the predicate with a 
quantification may not be a real help to the art of Logic. 
Though not a correct analysis of the reasoning process, 
it may, in some cases, enable us more readily to see 
whether the conclusion really follows from the premises. 
But without rejecting it as an available help for this pur- 
pose, I must observe that its use in this capacity appears 
to me extremely limited : for two reasons. First ; the 
problem is, to test the validity of a reasoning as expressed 
in the language in which men ordinarily reason. We do 
this by taking the propositions as they are, and measur- 
ing the extent of the assertions made in the two premises 
and in the conclusion respectively, so as to ascertain 
whether the former are broad enough to cover and include 
the latter. This it requires some practice to do, but the 
task is not avoided by quantifying the predicate : on the 
contrary, it must have been actually performed before the 
predicate can be correctly quantified ; so that by quanti- 
fjring it in expression, no trouble is saved. My second 
reason is, that after the predicate has been quantified, it 
is often equally or more diflScult to follow the consecution 
of the thought through the symbols, than as expressed 
in ordinary language. Take one of the common cases 
of invalid inference, a syllogism in the first figure with 
the major premise particular, such as this : 
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Some Ms are Ps 

All Ss are Ms 

Therefore all Ss are Ps ; 
the inference fails, because the Ms which are identified 
with Ss may not be the same Ms which are Ps, but other 
Ms. Let us now quantify the predicates thus : 

Some Ms are some Ps 

All Ss are some Ms 

TherdFore all Ss are some Ps : 
is the invalidity of the inference at all clearer? Does it 
require less exertion of thought to perceive that ^^ some 
Ms " may not mean the same some in both premises, 
than it did to recognize the equivalent truth as to M in 
the minor, and ** some M " in the major premise? On 
the contrary, the quantified form is the more plausibly 
misleading of the two, since the middle term, though 
really ambiguous, is, in that form, verbally the same, 
which in the unquantified form it is not. 

The general result of these considerations is, that the 
utility of the new forms is by no means such as to com- 
pensate for the great additional complication which they 
introduce into the syllogistic theory; a complication 
which would make it at the same time difficult to learn 
or remember, and intolerably tiresome both in the learn- 
ing and in the using. The sole purpose of any syllo- 
gistic forms is to afford an available test for the process 
of drawing inferences in the common language of life, 
from premises in the same common language ; and the 
ordinary forms of Syllogism effect this purpose com- 
pletely. The new forms do not, in any appreciable 
degree, facilitate the process, while they are chargeable, 
in a far greater degree than the common forms, with 
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diverting the mind firom^the true meaning of propoeitions 
(the ascription of attributes to objects considered sever- 
ally) , and concentrating it upon the highly artificial, and 
generally unimportant, consideration of the relation of 
extent between classes of objects, considered not sever- 
ally, but as collective wholes.) The new forms have thus 
no practical advantage which can countervail the objec- 
tion of their entire psychological irrelevancy ; and the 
invention and acquisition of them have little value, 
except as one among many other feats of mental gym- 
nastic, by which students of the science may exercise and 
invigorate their faculties. They should, in short, be 
dealt with as Sir W. Hamilton deals with Mr. De Mor- 
gan's forms of ** numerically definite" Syllogism, viz., 
"taken into account by Logic as authentic forms, but 
then relegated as of little use in practice, and cumbering 
the science vdth a superfluous mass of words." * 

• Appendix to Lectures, iy. 855. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

OF SOME MINOR PECULIARITIES OF DOCTRINE IN SIB 
WILLIAM HAMILTON'S VIEW OF FORMAL LOGIC. 

The two theories examined in the preceding chapter 
are the only important novelties which Sir W. Hamilton 
haa introduced into the Science or Art of Logic. But 
he has here and there departed from the common doctrine 
of logicians on subordinate points. Some of these devia- 
tions deserve notice from their connection with some 
principal part of our author's doctrine, others chiefly as 
throwing light on the character of his mind. The one 
to which I shall first advert is of the former class. 

I. Almost all writers on the Syllogistic Logic have 
directed attention to the fact, that though we cannot, 
while observing the forms of Logic, draw a false con- 
clusion from true premises, we may draw a true one 
from false premises : in other words, the falsity of the 
premises does not prove the falsity of the conclusion ; nor 
does the truth of the conclusion prove the truth of the 
premises. The warning is needed ; for it is by no means 
imusual to mistake a refutation of the reasons from which 
a doctrine has been deduced, for a disproof of the doc- 
trine itself; and there is no error of thought more com- 
mon than the acceptance of premises because they lead 
to a conclusion already assented to as true. Not only is 
this caution useful, but it is relevant to Logic, even in 
the restricted point of view of Formal Logic. When 
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it is affinned that Formal Logic has nothing to do 
with Material Truth, all that ought to be meant, is 
that in Logic we are not to consider whether the con- 
clusion supposed to be proTcd is true in fact. But we 
are to consider whether it is true conditionally, true if 
the premises are true : that question is the specific busi- 
ness of Formal Logic : if Formal Logic does not teach 
us that, there is nothing for it to teach. The theorem, 
that in a valid Syllogism the falsity of the premises does 
not prove the &lsity of the conclusion, is as germane to 
Logic as that the truth of the premises proves the truth 
of the conclusion. We have therefore reason to be sur- 
prised at finding Sir W. Hamilton delivering himself as 
follows:* — 

^^ Logic does not warrant the truth of its premises, 
except in so far as these may be the formal conclusions 
of anterior reasonings ; it only warrants (on the hy- 
pothesis that the premises are truly assumed) the truth 
of the inference. In this view the conclusion may, as 
a separate proposition, be true ; but if this truth be not 
a necessary consequence from the premises, it is a fidse 
conclusion, that is, in fact, no conclusion at all. Now, 
on this point there is a doctrine prevalent among logi- 
cians, which is not only erroneous, but if admitted, is 
subversive of the distinction of Logic as a purely formal 
science. The doctrine in question is in its result this, — 
that if the conclusion of a syllogism be true, the prem- 
ises may be either true or false, but that if the conclusi(»i 
be false, one or both of its premises must be &lse : in 
other words, that it is possible to infer true from fSeilse, 
but not false from true. As an example of this I have 
given the following syllogism : — 

* Lectures, iii. 4^, 451. 
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Aristotle is a Soman ; 

A Boman is a European ; 

Therefore, Aristotle is a European. 
The inference, in so far as expressed, is true ; but I would 
jremark, that the whole inference which the premises 
necessitate, and which the conclusion, therefore, virtually 
contains, is not true, — is false. For the premises of 
the preceding syllogism gave npt only the conclusion, 
Aristotle is a European^ but also the conclusion, Aris^ 
totle is not a Greek; for it not merely follows from the 
premises, that Aristotle is conceived under the universal 
notion of which the concept Jtoman forms a particular 
sphere, but likewise that he is conoeived as excluded 
from all the other particular spheres which are contained 
under that universal notion. The consideration of the 
truth of the premise, Aristotle is a Roman^ is, how^ 
ever, y^^o PffffSTlY ^ ^ regarded as extralogical ; but 
if so, then the consideration of the conclusion, Aristotle 
is a European^ on any other view than as a mere formal 
inference from certain hypothetical antecedents, is like* 
wise extralogical. Logic is only concerned with the 
formal truth, — the technical validity, — of its syllogisms, , 
and anything beyond the legitimacy of the consequence 
it draws from certain hypothetical antecedents, it does 
not profess to vindicate. Logical truth and falsehood 
are thus contained in the correctness and incorrectness 
of logical inference ; and it was, therefore, with no im- 
propriety that we made a true or correct, and a false or 
incorrect, syllogism convertible expressions." 

The statement that a true proposition may be cor- 
rectly inferred from false premises, or in other words, 
that a true opinion may be supported by false reasons^ 

VOL, Zl. 10 
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is one of which we could hardly have expected to find 
the truth disputed, whatever might be said of the con- 
nection of Logic with it. So unlooked-for a paradox 
required to be defended by the strongest arguments : 
who, th^n, would expect such shabby, not arguments, 
but hints of arguments, as the author presents us with? 
He stops short in the middle of the first, as if afraid that 
it would break down if relied upon, and hurries to the 
second, which is still more incapable of bearing weight. 
**The consideration of the conclusion, Aristotle is a Euro- 
pean ^ in any other view than as a mere formal inference 
from certain hypothetical antecedents, is extralogical.'* 
Nobody propoises to consider it as an3rthing but a formal 
inference from certain hypothetical antecedents. The 
gist of the whole question is that it is such an inference, 
and consequently that a proposition really true, may be 
a formal inference from premises wholly or partially 
false : in other words, the falsity of the conclusion does 
not follow fit>m the falsity of the premises. It is as 
much the business of the theory of ^ formal inference ^ 
to show what conclusions are not formally le^timate, as 
, what are. It is not the business of Formal Logic to 
determine what is actually true, but it is, to tell what 
does or does not follow from what. In the first un- 
finished part of his argument. Sir W. Hamilton makes a 
faint attempt to show that the conclusion, Aristotle is a 
European, is not true. He admits it to be true as far as 
expressed, but says that it virtually contains something 
which is false, namely, that Aristotle is not a Ghreek. 
By what analysis can he find this in the proposition, 
Aristotle is a European ? He does not pretend that it 
is in the proposition considered in itself, but only in the 
{>ropo8ition as inferred from ** Aristotle is a Roman." 
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But it is a strange doctrine that a proposition is true or 
false not according to what it asserts, but according to 
the mode in which the belief of it has been arrived at* 
It is a very irrational mode of speaking to say that a 
proposition, besides its obvious meaning, contains a mean* 
ing which the words do not convey, which in the mouths 
of other people it does not bear, but which is so essential 
a part of it as by its falsity to make the proposition false 
which otherwise would be true. Suppose that the register 
of a man's birth having been destroyed, some one, to whom 
the date is of importance, proves it by a false entry in 
the parish books : would that make the man not to have 
been bom on the day he was bom on ? But let us con- 
cede this point, however unreasonable, and admit that the 
proposition Aristotle is a European, when inferred firom 
the premise that he is a Roman, includes that premise as 
part of its own meaning. Does it therefore contain an 
implication that he is not a Greek? Suppose that I have 
never heard of Greeks ; or that, having heard of them, 
I suppose a Greek to be a kind of Eoman, or a Roman 
a kind of Greek. Will this ignorance or misapprehen- 
sion on my part prevent me from concluding, that if a 
* Roman is a European and Aristotle a Roman, Aristotle 
must be a European ; or will it make the inference ille- 
gitimate, or the conclusion false ? One sentence in our 
quotation from Sir W. Hamilton is a singular illustration 
of the length he will go to support a favorite thesis. 
" The premises," he says, "of the syllogism gave not only 
the conclusion, Aristotle is a European, but also the con- 
clusion, Aristotle is not a Greek." Let us try : — 

Aristotle is a Roman ; 

A Roman is a European ; 

Therefore, Aristotle is not a Greek, 
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This is Formal Logic. This is the philosopher who is 
so rigidly bent upon excluding from Logic all considerar- 
tion of what is true or false vi material. What shadow 
of connection is there, unless it be vi matericBj between 
this conclusion and those premises? Nothing can ex- 
plain this aberration in a thinker o£ Sir W. Hamilton's 
acuteness, except his dogged determination in no shape 
to recognize belief as an element of judgment, (»r truth 
as in any way concerned in Pure Logic. 

Sir W. Hamilton has a salvo for all tins, though it is 
one which would not occur to everybody. According to 
him there are two kinds of truth, or rather the word 
truth has two meanings, so that it is possible for a prop^ 
osition to be true although it is false. There is Formal 
Truth, and Real Truth.* Real Truth is "the harmony 
between a thought and its matter." Formal Truth is of 
two kinds, Logical, and Mathematical. Logical Truth 
is "the harmony or agreement of our thoughts with 
themselves as thoughts, in other words, the correspond-* 
ence of thought with the universal laws of thinking.^ 
And Mathematical Truth is some other harmony of 
thought, in which truth of fact is equally dispensed 
with. Li another place, he saysf that if the consequent 
is correctly "evolved out of" the antecedent, the con- 
clusion out of the premises, this is " Logical or Formal 
or Subjective truth: and an inference may be sub- 
jectively or formally true, which is objectively or really 
false." To support his denial of the common doctrine, 
he has to alter the meaning of words, and make false in 
the new meaning what cannot be denied to be true in the 
old. But I object in toto to such an abuse of terms as 

♦ Lectures, iv. 64-68. f Ibid. iL 343. 
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affirming a false proposition to be true, because it is in 
such a relation to another false proposition, that if that 
false proposition had been true it would have been true 
likewise. There is no fitness in the word truth, to ex- 
press this mere relation of consecution between false 
propositions. No qualification by adjectives, whether 
*' logical," or '' formal," or *' subjective," will make this 
assertion anything but a solecism in language, claiming 
to be the correction of a philosophical doctrine. 

The whole theory of the difference between Formal 
and Beal truth is treated as it deserves, in a passage from 
one of Sir W. Hamilton's favorite authorities, Esser, 
which he quotes, and, strange to say, quotes with appro- 
bation. 

^'One party of philosophers," says Esser,* ''defining 
truth in general, the absolute harmony of our thoughts 
and cognitions, — divide truth into a formal or logical, 
and into a material or metaphysical, according as that 
harmony is in consonance with the laws of formal 
thought, or, over and above, with the laws of real 
knowledge. The criterion of formal truth they place in 
the principles of Contradiction and of Sufficient Beason, 
enouncing that what is non-contradictory and consequent 
is formally true. This criterion, which is positive and 
immediate of formal truth (inasmuch as what is non- 
contradictory and consequent can always be thought as 
possible) , they style a negative and mediate criterion of 
material truth : as what is self-contradictory and logically 
inconsequent is in reality impossible ; at the same time, 
what is not self-contradictory and not logically inconse- 
quent, is not, however, to be regarded as having an actual 

♦ Lectures, iiL 106, 107. 
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existence. But here the foundation is treacherous ; the 
notion of truth is false. When we speak of truth, we 
are not satisfied with knowing that a thought harmonizes 
with a certain system of thoughts and cognitions ; but, 
over and above, we require to be assured that what we 
think is real, and is as we think it to be. Are we satis- 
fied on this point, we then regard our thoughts as true ; 
whereas, if we are not satisfied of this, we deem them 
false, how well soever they may quadrate with any 
theory or system. It is not, therefore, in any absolute 
harmony of mere thought, that truth consists, but solely 
in the correspondence of our thoughts with their objects. 
The distinction of formal and material truth is thus not 
only unsound in itself, but opposed to the notion of truth 
universally held, and embodied in all languages. But 
if this distinction be inept, the title of Logic, as a posi- 
tive standard of truth, must be denied ; it can only be a 
negative criterion, being conversant with thoughts and 
not with things, with the possibility and not with the 
actuality of existence." 

After all the experience we have had of the feciUty 
with which Sir W. Hamilton forgets in one part oi his 
speculations what he has thought in another, it remains 
scarcely credible that he indorses, in his third volume, 
this emphatic protest against the distinction which he 
draws, and the opinion which he maintains, in his second 
and fourth. ^ Two (Opposite doctrines," he says,* " have 
sprung up, which, on opposite sides, have overlooked 
the true relations of Logic ; " and one of lliese is the 
doctrine (the '* inaccuracy " our author styles it) which 
Esser, in this passage, protests against. And he there- 

« Lectares, iiL 106. 
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upon quotes Esser's cood^oaDation of his (Sir W. Ham- 
ilton's) own doctrine. Truly, if arguments ad hominem 
were 8u£5cient, a controversialist who undertakes to 
refiite Sir W. Hamilton would have an easy task. 

n. I have already noticed one unacknowledged de« 
parture by our author from the usage of Logicians as 
regards the sense of the word Disjunctive; confining 
Dkjunctive judgments to those in which all the alterna- 
tive propositions have the same subject : A is either B 
or C, or D. This limitation excludes two other forms 
of the assertion of an alternative : that in which the prop- 
ositions have different subjects but the same predicate, 
''Either A, or B, or C, is D ; " and that in which they 
have different subjects and different predicates, '' Either 
A is B, or C is D." The former is exemplified in such 
judgments as these. Either Brown or Smith did this act ; 
Either John or Thomas is dead. The latter in such as 
these : Either the witness has told a falsehood, or the 
prisoner has committed a murder ; Either Macbeth has 
killed all Macduff's children, or Macduff has children 
who were not there present. While arbitrarily excluding 
both these kinds of assertion from the class and denomi- 
nation in which they had always been placed, our author 
does not assign to them any other ; so that the effect is 
not a mere innovation in language, but a hiatus in his 
logical system ; these two kinds of judgment having no 
place, name, or recognition in it. I have now to point 
out a seccmd deviation from the received doctrine of 
logicians in connection with the same subject. In respect 
to the class of judgments to which he restricts the name 
of Disjunctive, those in which two or more predicates 
are disjunctively aflSirmed of the same subject, he takes 
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for granted through the whole of his exposition,* that 
when we say, A is either B or C, we imply that it 
cannot be both : that we may as legitimately argue, A 
is either B or C, but it is B, therefore it is not C, as we 
may argue, A is either B or C, but it is not B, there- 
fore it is C. This is what enables him to affirm, as he 
does, that the principle of Disjunctive Judgments is the 
Law of Excluded Middle. The predicates are supposed 
to be either explicitly or implicitly contradictory, so that 
one or other of them must be true of the subject, but 
both of them cannot. I conceive this to be both an 
incompleteness in his theory, and a positive error in fact. 
(4n incompleteness, because we may judge, and legiti- 
mately judge, that a thing is either this or that, though 
aware that it may possibly be bomi> Sir W. Hamilton is 
80 severe on the ordinary Logic for omitting, as he thinks, 
some valid forms of thought, that it was peculiarly 
incumbent on him not to commit a similar oversight in 
his own exposition of the science. But Sir W. Hamil- 
ton does not merely leave unrecognized those disjunctive 
judgments in which the alternative predicates are mutually 
compatible; he assumes that the disjunctive form of 
assertion denies their compatibility, which it assuredly 
does not. J£ we assert that a man who has acted in 
some particular way, must be either a knave or a fool, 
we by no means assert, or intend to assert, that he cannot 
be both. Very important consequences may sometimes 
be drawn from our knowledge that one or other of two 
perfectly compatible suppositions must be true. Suppose 
such an argument as this. To make an entirely unselfish 
use of despotic power a man must be either a saint or a 

* Lectnres, UL 326, et aeqq. 
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philosopher : but saints and philosophers are rare ; there- 
fore those are rare, who make an entirely unselfish use 
of despotic power. The conclusion follows from the 
premises, and is of great practical importance. But 
does the disjunctive premise necessarily imply, or must it 
be construed as supposing, that the same person cannot 
be both a saint and a philosopher I Such a construction 
would be ridiculous.* 

There is a great quantity of intricate and obscure spec- 
ulation in our author^s Lectures and their Appendices, ( 
relating to Disjunctive and Hypothetical IVopositions. 
But, much as he had thought on the subject, the simple i^ r^^ ^ 
idea never seems to have occurred to him, that every ^ ^ ^ 
Disjunctive judgment is compounded of two or more 
Hypothetical ones. *' Either A is B, or C is D," means, |7^ t j 
If A is not B, C is D ; and if C is not D, A is B. 
This is obvious enough to most people ; but if Sir W. 
Hamilton had thou^t of it, he probably would have 
denied it : its admission would not have been in keeping 
with the disposition he shows in so many places, to con- 
sider as one judgment all that it is possible to assert in 
one formula. Again, though he takes much pains to 
determine what is the real imp(^ of an Hypothetical 
Judgment, the thought never occurs to him that it is 
a judgment concerning judgments. (^Ais B, C is D, 
means. The judgment C is D follows as a consequence 
from the judgment A is B^ Not seeing this, Sir W. 
Hamilton tacitly adopts fGe assertion of Krug, that tihe 
conversion of an hypothetical syllogism into a categorical 
** is not always possible." f 

* Mr. Mansel does not ML into this mistake (Prolegomena Xx)gica, p. 221). 
T Lectures, liL 342. 

10* 
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V 



in. The next of Sir W. Hamilton's minor innova- 
tions in Logic has reference to the Sorites. It is scarcely 
necessary to say, that a Sorites is an argoment in die 
form, A is B, B is C, C is D, D is E, therefore A is E : 
an abridged expression for a series of syllogisms, but 
not requiring to be decomposed into them in order to 
make its conclusiveness visible. Sir W. Hamilton 
accuses all writers on Logic of having overlooked the 
possibility of a Sorites in the Second or Third Figure,* 
By this he does not mean, one in which the ultimate 
syllogism, which sums up the argument, is in llie second 
or third figure, for this all logicians have admitted. For 
example, to the Sorites given above, there might be 
added the proposition, No F is E ; in which case, the 
ultimate syllogism would be, A is E, but no F is E, 
therefore A is not an F : a syllogism in the second 
figure. Or there might be added, at the opposite end of 
the series, A is G ; when the ultimate syllogism would 
be in the third figure ; A is E, but A is G, therefore 
some G is an E. These are real Sorites, real chain 
arguments, and they conclude in the second and third 
figures : we may call them, if we please. Sorites in the 
second and in the third figure, the truth being that they 
are Sorites in which one of the steps is in the second or 
third figure, all the others being in the first. And every 
one who understands the laws of the second and third 
figures (or even the general laws of the Syllogism) can 
see that no more than one step in either of them is ad- 
missible in a Sorites, and that it must either be the 
first or the last. About this, however. Logicians have 
always been agreed. These are not the kinds of Sorites 

« Lectures, ill. 342. Appendix to Lectures, iv. 395. 
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which Sir W. Hamilton contends for. By a Sorites in 
the second or third figure, he means one in which all the 
steps are in the second, or all in the third, figure (a thing 
impossible in a real Sorites) , and in which, accordingly, 
instead of a succession of middle terms establishing a 
connection between the two extremes, there is but one 
middle term altogether. His paradigm in the second 
figure would be. No B is A, No C is A, No D is A, No 
£ is A, All F is A, therefore no B, or C, or D, or E, is 
r. In the third figure, it would be, A is B, A is t!, A 
is D, A is E, A is F, therefore some B, and C, and D, 
and E, are F. One would have thought that anybody 
who had the smallest notion of the meaning of a Sorites, 
must have seen that either of these is not. a Sorites at all. 
It is not a chain argument. It does not ascend to a 
conclusion by a series of steps, each introducing a new 
premise. It does not deduce one conclusion from a 
succession of premises, all necessary to its establishment. 
/ft d raws as many different conclusions as there are syllo- 
gisms, each conclusion depending only on the two prem- 
ises of one syllogism^ That no B is F, follows firom No B 
is A, and All F is A ; not &om those premises combined 
withNoCisA, No Dis A,No E is A. That some B is 
F, follows firom A is B and A is F ; and would be proved, 
though all the other premises of the pretended Sorites 
were rejected. If Sir W. Hamilton had found in any 
other writer such a misuse of logical language as he is 
here guilty of, he would have roundly accused him of 
total ignorance of logical writers. Since it cannot be 
imputed to any such cause in himself, I can only ascribe 
it to the passion which appears to have seized him, in the 
later years of his life, for finding more and more new 
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disooTeries to be made in S jUogistio Lo^c* If he had 
transported his ardor for originality into the other de* 
partments of the science, in which there was so great an 
unexhausted field for discov^y, he might have enlarged 
the bounds of philosophy to a much greater extent, than 
I am afraid he will now be found to have done. 

IV. I next turn to a singular misapplication of logical 
language, in which Sir W. Hamilton departs from all 
good authorities, and misses one of the most important 
distinctions drawn by the Aristotdian logic. I rder to 
his use of the word Contrary. He confounds contrariety 
with simple incompatibility. ^ Opposition of Notions,'' he 
•ayfl>* ''is twofold: 1°. Immediate or Contradictory 
Opposition^ called likewise Repugnance (t6 ^wt^q>axt7tfiQ 
itvuxeXadaty ivzl^aaig, oppositio immediata sive conio'a-^ 
dictoria^ repugnancia) ; and 2°. Mediate or Contrary 
Opposition (lA epaPtUtg dvuxetffOai^ ivmvti6iijgy oppositio 
ffiedia vel contraria) . The former emerges, when one 
concept abolishes {tollit) directly or by simple negation, 
what another establishes, ponit; the latt^, when one 
concept does this not directly or by simple negation, but 
through the affirmation of something else." 

The exemplification and illustration of this f is not 
of our author's devising, but is a citation from Krug, 
who had preceded him in the error. '' To speab now of 
the distinction of Contradictory and Ccwatrary Opposition, 
or of Contradiction and Contrariety ; of these the for- 
mer, Contradiction, is exemplified in the opposites, — 
yellow^ not yellow; walking ^ not walking. Here each 
notion is directly, immediately, and absolutely, repug- 
nant to the other, -^ they are recijwocal negatives. This 

♦ Lectures, iii. 213, 214. t IWd. pp. 214, 215. 
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opposition is, therefore, properly called that of Cfontrtx^ 
diction or of Repugnance; and the opposing notions 
themselves are contradictory or repugnant notions, in 
a single word, contradictories. The latter, or Contra- 
ry Opposition, is exemplified in the opposites, yellow j 
blue^ red J &c., walking^ stanrvding, lyi^^g^ &c." 

It can hardly have been imagined by Krug or Sir W. 
Hamilton, that this is the meaning of Contrariety in 
common discourse, or that any one ever speaks of yellow 
or blue as die contrary of red, or even as the opposite of 
it. Ihe very phrase, ^the contrary," testifies that a. 
thing cannot have more contraries than one. Black is 
regarded as the contrary of white, but no other contra- 
riety is recognized among colors at all. Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, versed as he was in the literature* of logic, can 
hardly have fancied that the world of logicians, any more 
than the common world, was on his side. In the lan- 
guage of logicians, as in that*of life, ^ thing has only 
one contrary — its extreme opposite ; the thing farthest 
removed &om it in the same class. Black is the contrary 
of white, but neither of them is the contrary of red. 
Infinitely great is the contrary of infinitely small, but is 
not the contrary of finite. It is the more strange that 
Kjrug and Sir W. Hamilton should have misunderstood 
or rejected this, as the definition they ignore is the 
foundation of the distinction between Contradictory and 
Contrary Propositions, in the famous Parallelogram of 
Opposition. The contrary proposition to All A is B, is 
No A is B, its extreme opposite; the assertion most 
widely differing from it that can be made ; denying, not 
it merely, but a great deal more. Its contradictory is 
merely, Some A is not B. Sir W. Hamilton could not 
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have imagined the distinction between these n^ative 
propositions to be, that the one denies bj simple nega^ 
tion, the other through the affirmation of something 
else. 

That the teachers of the Syllogistic Logic have taken 
this view, and not Sir W. Hamilton's, of the meaning 
of Contrariety, might be shown by any number of quota- 
tions. I have only looked up the authorities nearest at 
hand. I begin with Aristotle : TA. ya^ nUxatov dUi]Aa»r 

Aristotle again : Td ya^ Ivavxla^ xZiv nleXaiov dtaqaQ6vx€$p 
nsQi x6 aM,^ 

Aristotle ir xia dex&ta xrig Bsoloyixtig nqayfiaxBUtg^ as 

cited by Ammonius Hermise : % Ettbi S^ dutq>iQ6ir ivdix^xa^ 

ItXi'ljfiMv rd dia<piQOvxa nleiop xal IXaxxoy^ iaxt xlg^ xal fieylaxij 
dtag)OQ&^ xal xavxtjv liym ivaPiUamv, 

Ammonius himself thereon : *H twp ivavxlotv diatpog^ 
fieylattj t©v fiiUUwi', xal odSir %x^vaa dSf^xigfO adi^ig dvvdfibpor 
neaelv. 

My next extract shall be from a well-known treatise, 
which Sir W. Hamilton particularly recommended to his 
pupils : Burgersdyk's Institutiones Logicae. 

" Oppositorum species sunt quinque : Disparata, con- 
traria, relative opposita, privative opposita, et contra- 
dictoria. 

^Disparata sunt, quorum unum pluribus opponitur, 
eodem modo. Sic homo et equus, album et caeruleum, 
sunt disparata : quia homo non equo solum, sed etiam 
cani, leoni, cseterisque bestiarum speciebus, et album, 
non solum cseruleo, sed etiam rubro, viridi, caeterisque 

♦ CategoriflB, cap. 6. t Hfpl 'Kp^i/vriaf, cap. 14. 

X Ammonii Hermiie in Aiistotelis de Interpretatione Libmm Commen- 
tarius, ed. Aldi, pp. 175, 176. 
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Coloribus mediis, opponitur eodem modo^ hoc est, eodem 
oppositorum genere. • . •. 

** Contraria sunt duo absolute, quse sub eodem genere 
plurimum distant." * 

This passage informs us, not only that what Sir W. 
Hamilton terms Contraries were not so called by the 
Aristotelian logicians, but also what they were called. 
They were called Disparates ; a term employed by Sir 
W. Hamilton, but in a totally different meaning, f 

The next is* from one of the ablest, and, though in a 
comparatively small compass, one of the completest in 
essentials, of all the expositions I have seen of Logic 
from the purely Aristotelian point of view : Manuductio 
ad Logicam^ by the PSre Du Trieu, of Douai. J 
. ** Contraria sunt, qua? posita sub eodem genere maxime 
a se invicem distant, eidem subjecto susceptivo vicissim 
insunt, a quo se mutuo expellunt, nisi alterum insit a 
natura ; ut, alburn^ et nigrum, 

**In hac definitione continentur quatuor conditiones, 
fiive leges contrariorum. 

'* Prima, ut sint sub eodem genere. • • . 

^ Secunda conditio contrariorum est ut sub illo eodem 
genere maxime distent, i& est precise repugnent. . . . 
Hinc excluduntur disparata." 

The next is from Saunderson's Logicae Artis Compen- 
dium, one of the best known elementary treatises on 
Logic by British authors. § 

''Oppositio Contraria est inter terminos contrarios. 
Sunt autem ea contraria quse posita sub eodem genere 

• Borgersdidi Institationes Logicae, lib. i. cap. 22 ; Theorema L 
' t Lectures, iii. 224. X P^^ Tertia, cap. ill. art. L 

{ Pars Prima, cap. 15. 
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maxime inter se distant, et yim habent expeEendi se 
vicissim ex eodem subjecto susoeptibili.'' 

Crackanthorp : * ^Contraria sunt Opposita qnornm 
unum alteri sic opponitur ut nulli alteri aot »que 
ant magis opponatur. Sic Albedo Nigredini, Homini 
Brutum, Rationale Irrationali contrarium est. Nam 
nihil est quod teque Albedini opponitur atque Nigredo, 
et sic in rdiquis." On the odier hand, ^^ Disparata sunt 
Opposita quorum unum uni sic oj^KMiitur, ut alteri yel 
aeque vel magis opponatur. Sic Liberalitas et Avaritia ' 
disparata sunt. Nam Avaritia magis opponitur Prodi- 
galitati quam Liberalitati. Sic Albedo et Bubedo dis- 
parata sunt, quia Albedo asque opponitur Yiriditati atque 
Bubedini, et magis Nigredini quam ambobus. Nam phia 
inter se semper distant extrema, quam vel media inter se, 
Tel medium ab alterutro extreme.^ 

Brerewood : f ^ Contrana a Dialecticis ita definiri 
Solent: Sunt Opposita quae sub eodem genore posita 
maxime a se invicem distant, et eodem subjecto suscep- 
tibili vicissim insunt, a quo se mutuo expellunt, nisi 
alterum insit a natura. • . . Sed quoniam haec definitio 
(quamvis sit praecipue in Dialecticorum scholis autiiori- 
tans) laborat et taodio, et summa difficultate, placet ex 
Aristotele faciliorem adducere, et breviorem : ^ Contraria 
sunt quce st^ eodem genere posita^ maxinie distanit.^ 

Samuel Smith : % ^ Contraria sunt quad sub eodem 
genere posita, maxime a se invicem distant, et eidem 
susceptibili vicissim insunt, a quo se mutuo expellunt, 
nisi alterum eorum insit a natura. Ad Contararia igitur 

♦ Logica, cap. 20. 

t Tractatns Qnidam Logiei de Pnedicabilftms et Prisdicamentia. Tracta- 
tns Decimos, de PoHt-Prsdicamentis, Sect 5 et 6. 
X Aditas ad Logicam (Oxoniss, 1656), lib. i. cap. 14. 
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tria requiruntur : primo ut eint sub eodem genere, scili- 
cet Qualitatis : nam solarum qualitatum est contrarietas ; 
secundo, ut maxime a se invicem distent in natura posi- 
tiva, id est, ut ambo extrema sint positiva." 

Wallis : * " Contraria definiri solent, quae sub eodem 
genere maxime distant. Ut calidum et fiigidum, album 
et nigrum : quae contrarias qualitatis dici solent." 

Even AMrich, right for once, may be added to the list 
of Oxford authorities, t " Contraria sub eodem genere 
maxime distant. Nou maxime distant omnium; magis 
enim distant quae nee idem genus summum habent, magis 
Contradictoria : sed maxime eorum quae in genere con- 
veniunt." 

Keckermann % does not employ this, but another defi- 
nition of Contraries ; not, however. Sir W. Hamilton's ; 
and all his examples of Contraries are taken firom Ex- 
treme Opposites. 

Casparus Bartholinus : § ^' Contraria sunt, quae sub 
eodem genere maxime distant, eidemque subjecto sus- 
ceptibili a quo se mutuo expellunt, vicissim insunt, nisi 
alterum insit a natura." 

Du Hamel : || ^ Oppositio contraria est inter duo ex- 
trema positiva, quae sub eodem genere posita maxime 
distant, et ab eodem subjecto sese expellunt." 

Grammatica Kationis, sive Institutiones Logicae : T 
^Contraria adversa sunt accidentia, posita sub eodem 

* Institutio Logicae, lib. i. cap. 16. 

t Artis Logicss Compendium, Qasestionimi Logicantm Determination 
qn^est. 19. 

X Systema Logic®. 

§ Enchiridion LpgicsB (Lipsiae, 1618) lib. i. cap. 23. 

U Philofiophia Tetns et nova ad usom scholse accommodata (Amstelodami, 
1700), p. 197. 

% OxonU, 1673. 
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generoy quae maxime distant, et se nmtuo pellimt ab 
eodem subjeeto in quo vicissim insunt." 

Familiar as Sir W. Hamilton was with the whole 
series of writers on Logic, he cannot have overlooked, 
and can hardly have forgotten, such passages as these* 
I have not had the fortune to meet with a sin^e passage, 
from a single Aristotelian writer, who can be cited in 
his support. I presume, therefore, that he intentionally 
made (or adopted from Krug) a change in the meaning 
of a scientific term, the inverse of that which it is the 
proper office and common tendency of science to make. 
Instead of giving a more determinate signification to a 
name vaguely used, by binding it down to express a 
precise specific distinction, he- laid hold of a name which 
already denoted a definite species, and applied it to the 
entire genus, which stood in no need of a name ; leaving 
the particular species unnamed. But if he knowingly 
took this very unscientific liberty with a scientific term, 
diverting it from both its scientific and its popular mean- 
ing, — leaving the scientific vocabulary, never too rich, 
with one expression the fewer, and an important scien- 
tific distinction without a name, — he at least should not 
have done so without informing the reader. He should 
not have led the unsuspecting learner to believe that this 
was the received use of the term. Eemark, too, that he 
embezzles not only the English word, but its Greek and 
Latin equivalents, exactly as if he agreed with the writers 
of the Greek and Latin treatises, and was only explaining - 
their meaning. 

V. One of the charges brought by Sir W. Hamilton 
against the common mode of stating the doctrine of 
the Syllogism, is that it does not obviate the objecticm 
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often made to the syllogism of being a petitio prindpiiy 
grounded on the admitted truth, that it can assert noth- 
ing in the conclusion which has not already been as- 
serted in the premises. This objection, our author 
says,* ** stands hitherto unrefuted, if not unrefutable." 
Sut he entertains the odd idea, that it can be got rid of 
by merely writing the propositions in a different order, 
putting the conclusion first. One might almost ima- 
gine that a little irony had been intended here. Putting 
the conclusion first, certainly makes it impossible any 
longer to say that the syllogism asserts in the conclusion 
what has alrtady been asserted in the premises ; and if 
any one is of opinion that the logical relation between 
premises and a oondusion depends on the order in which 
they are pronounced, such an objector, I must allow, is 
from this time silenced. But our author can have medi- 
tated very little on the meaning of the objection of joe^i^to 
principii against the Syllc^^ism, when he thought that 
such a device as this would remove it. The difficulty, 
which that objection expresses, lies in a region far below 
the depth to which »ich logic reaches ; and he was quite 
right in regarding the objection as unrefuted. Nor is its 
rdfutation, I conceive, possible, on any theory but that 
which considers the Syllogism not as a process of Infers 
ence, but as the mere interpretation of the record of a 
previous process ; the major premise as simply a formula 
for making particular inferences ; and the conclusions of 
ratiocination as not inferences from the formula, but 
inferences drawn according to the formida. This theory, 
and the grounds of it, having been very fully stated in 
another work, need not be further noticed here. 

• Appendix to Lectures, iv. 401, and Appendix to Discussions, p. 652. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

OF SOME NATURAL FREJUDIGES COUNTENANCED BY SIB 
WILLIAM HAMILTON, AND SOME FALLACIES WHICH 
HE CONSIDEB8 INSOLUBLE. 

We have conduded our review of Sir W. Hamiltcm 
as a teacher of Logic ; but there remain to be noticed a 
few points, not strictly belonging either to Logic or to 
Psychology, but rather to what is inappropriately termed 
the Philosophia Prima. It would be more properly 
called ultima^ since it consists of the widest generaliza- 
tions respecting the laws of Existence and Activity ; 
generalizations which by an unfortunate, though at first 
inevitable nustake, men fancied that they could reach 
uno saltUf and therefore placed them at the beginning 
of science, though, if they were ever legitimate, they 
could only be so as its tardy and final residt. Every 
physical science, up to the time of Bacon, consisted 
mainly of such first principles as these : The ways of 
Nature are perfect : Nature abhors a vacuum : Ifatura 
non habet saltum: Nothing can come out of nothing: 
Like can only be produced by like : Things always move 
towards their own place 2 Things can only be moved by 
something which is itself moving ; and so forth. And 
the Baconian revolution was far indeed from expelling 
such doctrines icom philosophy. On the contrary, the 
Cartesian movement, which went on for a full century 
simultaneously with the Baconian, threw up many more 
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of these imaginary axioms conceniing things in genera!, 
which took a deep root in Continental philosophy, found 
their way into English, and are by no means, even now, 
discredited as they deserve to be. Most of these were 
fully believed, by the philosophers who maintained them, 
to be intuitively evident truths — revelations of Nature 
in the depths of human consciousness, and recognizable 
by the light of reason alone : while all the time they 
were merely bad generalizations of the vulgarest outward 
e3q)erienee; rough interpretations of the appearances 
most &miliar to sense, and which therefore had grown 
into the strongest associations in thought ;|^ver tested 
by the conditions of legitimate induction, not only 
because those conditions were still unknown, but because 
these wretdied first attempts at generalization were 
deemed to have a higher than inductive origin^ and were 
erected into general laws from which the order of the 
universe might be deduced, and to which every scientific 
theory for the explanation of phsenomena must be re-* 
quired to conform. It is a material point in the estima- 
tion of a philosopher and of his doctrines, whether he 
has taken his side for or against this mode of philosophiz- 
ing ; whether he has countenanced any of these spurious 
axioms by bis adhesion. Sir W, Hamilton cannot be 
acquitted of having done so, in more than one instance. 

In treating of the problem of Causality, Sir W. Ham- 
ilton had occasion to argue, that we ought not to postu- 
late a special mental law in order to explain the belief 
that everything must have a cause, since that belief is 
sufficiently accounted for by the "Law of the Con- 
ditioned," which makes it impossible for us to conceive an 
absolute oomm^cement of anything. I do not mean to 
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return to the discussion of this theory of Causality ; bat 
let us ask ourselves why we are interdicted firom assum-' 
ing a special law, in order to account for that which is 
already sufficiently accounted for by a general one. Hie 
real ground of the prohibition is what our author terms 
the Law of Parcimony : a principle identical with the 
famous maxim of the Nominalists, known as Occam's 
Razor — EvUia non sunt multiplicanda praster necea^ 
sttcUem; understanding by Entia, not merely substances 
but also Powers, Sir W. Hamilton, instead of resting 
it on this logical injunction, grounds it on an ontological 
theory. His reason is, ^ Nature never works by more and 
more complex instruments than are necessary."* He 
cites, t with approbation, the maxims of Aristotle, ^^that 
God and Nature never operate without effect (o^ly fi&niv^ 
otdky Memi}g, notovai) ; they never operate superfluously 

(^fiijdh nsqlBqyov — itBqntdig — itq^iag) ; but always through 
one rather than through a plurality of means (xa^ |y, 
fiaXkov fl jfard yroUd) : " thus borrowing a general theory 
of the very kind which Bacon exploded, to support a 
rule which can stand perfectly well without it. Have we 
authority to declare that there is anything which God 
and Nature never do? Do we know all Nature's combi- 
nations? Were we called into counsel in fixing its 
limits? By what canons of induction has this theory 
ever been tried? By what observation has it been veri- 
fied? We know well that Nature, in many of its opera- 
tions, works by means which are of a complexity so 
extreme, as to be an almost insuperable obstacle to our 
investigations. On what evidence do we presume to say 
that this complexity was necessary, and that the effect 

* Appendix to Discussions, p. 622. f Ibid. p. 629. 
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could not have been produced in a simpler manner? If 
vre look into the meaning of words, of what kind is the 
necessity which is supposed to be binding on God and 
Nature — the pressure they are unable to escape from? 
/C there any necessity in Nature which Nature did not 
make? or if not, what didO What is this power supe- 
rior to Nature and its aumor, and to which Nature is 
compelled to adapt itself? 

There is one supposition under which this doctrine has 
an intelligible meaning — the hypothesis of the Two 
Principles, If the universe was moulded into its pres- 
ent form by a Being who did not make it wholly, and 
who was impeded by an obstacle which he could only 
partially overcome — whether that obstacle was a rival 
intelligence, or, as Plato thought, an inherent incapacity 
in Matter ; it is on that supposition admissible, that the 
Demiourgos may have always worked by the simplest 
possible means ; the simplest, namely, which were per- 
mitted by the opposition of the conflicting Power, or the 
intractableness of the material. This is, in fact, the doc- 
trine of Leibnitz's Th6odic6e ; his famous theory, that a 
world, made by God, must be the best of all possible 
worlds, that is, the best world which could be made 
under the conditions by which, as it would appear. Prov- 
idence was restricted. This doctrine, commonly called 
Optimism, is really Manicheism, or, to call it by a more 
proper name, Sabaeism. The word "possible" assumes 
the existence of hinderances insurmountable by the divine 
power, and Leibnitz was only wrong in calling a power 
limited by obstacles by the name Omnipotence : for it is 
almost too obvious to be worth stating, that real Omnipo- 
tence could have eflfected its ends totally without means, 
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or could hftve made any means sufficient. This Salxean 
theory is iiie only one by which the assertion, that Nature 
always works by the simplest means, can be made con- 
sistent with known feuit. Even so, it remains whcJly 
unproved ; and, were it proved, would be but a specula- 
tive truth of Theology, incapable of affording any practical 
guidance. We could never be justified in rejecting an 
hypothesis for being too complicated ; it being beyond 
our power to set limits to the complication of the means 
that might possibly be necessary, to evade the obstacles 
which Ahriman or Matter may have perversely thrown 
in the Creator^s way. 

(^e " Law of Parcimony ^ needs no such support ; it 
rests on no assumption respecting the ways or proceed- 
ings of Nature. It is a purely logical precept ; a case of 
the broad practical principle, not to believe anything of 
which there is no evidenoeT^ When we have no direct 
knowledge of the matter of fact, and no reason for be- 
lieving it except that it would account for another matter 
of fact, all reason for admitting it is at an end when the 
feet requiring explanation can be explained from known 
causes. The assumption of a superfluous cause, is a 
belief without evidence ; as if we were to suppose that a 
man who was killed by felling over a precipice, must have 
taken poison as well. The same principle which forbids 
the assumption of a superfluous fact, forbids that of a 
superfluous law. When Newton had shown that the 
same theorem would express the conditions of the plan- 
etary motions and the conditions of the fall of bodies to 
the earth, it would have been illogical to recognize two 
distinct laws of nature, one for heavenly and the other 
for eartUy attraction; since both these laws, when 
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stripped of the circumstances ascertained to be irreleyuit 
to the eflfect, would have had to be expressed in the very 
same words. The reduction of each of the two general- 
izations to the expression of only those ckeumstances 
which influence the result, reduces both of them to the 
same proposition ; and to decline to do so, would be to 
make an assumption of ^difference between the cases, for 
which none of the observations afforded the smallest 
ground. The rule of Parcimony, therefore, whether 
applied to facts or to theories, implies no theory concern- 
ing the propensities or proceedings of Nature. If Na- 
ture's ways and inclin^ons were the reverse of what they 
are supposed to be, it would have been as illegitimate 
as it is now, to assume a fact of Nature without any 
evidence for it, or to consider the same property as two 
different properties, because found in two different kinds 
of object. 

In another place,* Sir W. Hamilton says that the 
Law of Parcimony, which he terms " the most important 
maxim in regulation of philosophical procedure when it is 
necessary to resort to an hypothesis," has "never, perhaps, 
been adequately expressed ; " and he proposes the follow- 
ing expression for it : " Neither more nor more onerous 
causes are to be assumed, than are necessary to account 
for the phsenomena." This conception of some causes 
as " more onerous " to the general scheme of things than 
others, is a distinction greatly requiring what our author 
says it has never yet had — to be "articulately expressed." 
He does not, however, articulate it in general terms, but 
only in its application to the particular question of Cau- 
sality. From this we may coUect, — 1st. That a " posi- 

^ Appendix to Discussions, i^. 628-631. 

VOL. II. 11 
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tive power '^ is a more onerous hypothesis than a *^ negative 
impotence." 2d. That a special hypothesis, which serves 
to explain only one phaenomenon, is more onerous than a 
general one which will explain many. 3d. That the 
explanation of an effect by a cause of which the very 
existence is hypothetical, is more onerous than its hypo- 
thetical explanation by a cause otherwise known to exist. 
The last two of these three canons are but particular 
cases of the general rule, that we should not assume an 
hypothetical cause of a phsenomenon which admits of 
being accounted for by a cause of which there is otl^ 
evidence.* The remaining canon, that we should 
prefer the hypothesis of an incapacity to that of a power, 
is, I apprehend, only valid when its infringement would 
be a violation of one of the other two rules. 

The time-honored, but gratuitous, assumption respect- 
ing Nature, on which I have now commented, is not the 
only generality of the pre-Baconian type which Sir W. 
Hamilton has countenanced. He gives his sanction to 
the old doctrine that " a thing can act only where it is.'' 
The dictum appears in this direct form in one of the very 
latest of his writings, the notes for an intended memoir 
of Professor Dugald Stewart, f He has so much faith 
in it as to make it the foundation of two of his favorite 
theories. One is, that X ^ the thing perceived, and the 

♦ This is what Newton meant by a vera causa, in his celebrated maxim, 
« Causas reram naturaliam non plnres admitti debere qaam qnse et vera 
tint, et eamm phsenomenis explicandis sofflciant." It is singalar that Sir 
W. Hamilton does not seem to have understood, that by vera causa New- 
ton meant agencies the existence of which 'was otherwise authenticated: 
for he says (foot-note to Reid, p. 236), " In their plain meaning, the words 
et vera sint are redundant ; or what follows is redundant, and the whole 
rule a barren truism." 

t Appendix to Lectures, ii. 522. % Ibid. 
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percipient organ, must meet in place, must be contiguous. 
The consequence of this doctrine is a complete simplifi- 
cation of the theory of perception, and a return to the 
most ancient speculation on the point. All sensible 
cognition is, in a certain acceptation, reduced to Touch, 
and this is the very conclusion maintained by the vener- 
able authority of Democritus. According to this doc- 
tarine, it is erroneous to affirm that we are percipient of 
distant objects." Conformably to this, we have seen him 
not only maintaining, in opposition to Reid, that we do 
not see the sun — that we see only an image of it in our 
eye — but also, that we directly perceive Extension, 
whether by sight or touch, only in our own bodily 
organs; thus preferring the d priori axiom, that a 
thing can only act where it is, to the authority of those 
*^ natural beliefs" which he, in other cases, so strenuously 
usserts against impugners, and so often affirms that we 
ought either to accept as a whole, or never appeal to 
at all. 

The other thedry which our author maintains on the 
authority of the same dictum, is that the mind acts 
directly throughout the whole body, and not through the 
brain only. " There is * no good ground to suppose that 
the mind is situate solely in the brain, or exclusively in 
any part of the body. On the contrary, the supposition 
that it is really present wherever we are conscious that it 
acts, — in a word, the Peripatetic aphorism. The soul is 
all in the whole, and all in every part, — is more philo- 
sophical, and consequently more probable, than any other 
opinion. . . . Even if we admit that the nervous system 
is the part to which it is proximately united, still the 

• Lectures, ii. 127, 128. 
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nervoufl system is itself universally ramified througbout 
ike body ; and we have do more right to deny that the 
mind feels at the finger-points, as consciousness assures 
us, than to assert that it thinks exdusiyely in the brain." 
Sir W. Hamilton shoidd at least haye shown how this 
hypothesis can be reconciled with the fact, that a slight 
pressure on the nerve at a place intermediate between 
the finger and the brain, takes away the mind's power 
of -feeling in the finger, while at any point above the 
ligature the feeling is the same as before. I shall not 
here inquire how much is positively proved by this expa*- 
iment, or with what hypotheses it is inconsistent : my 
object is to show the amount of evidence which Sir W. 
Hamilton will disregard, rath^ than admit that one thing 
can act directly upon another without immediate contact.* 
What he would have thought of the application of his 
doctrine to the solar system, he has not told us ; but it 
commits him to the opinion, that gravitati<m acts through 
an intervening medium, which he must postulate, first, 
as existing, and secondly, as possessed of inscrutable 
properties ; in palpable repugnance to his own Law of 
Pardmony, and to all the canons grounded thereon. 
Descartes postulated his vortices in obedience to the 
same axiom. 

What, however, is the worth of this doctrine, that 
things can only act upon one another by direct contact ? 
Mr. Carlyle says, '*a thing can only act where it is; 
with all my heart ; only where is it ? " In one sense of 
the word, a thing is wherever its action is : its power is 

• In the Lectures, I mean ; for, in the Dissertations on Rcid (p. 861), the 
doctrine, that we feel in the toe, and not in a aensorium commune, is at 
least so far retracted, that the possibility of the opposite theory is explicitly 
acknowledged. 
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there, though not its corporeal presence. But to say 
that a thing can only act where its power is, would be 
the idlest of mere identical propositions. And where is 
the warrant for asserting that a thing cannot act when 
it is not locally contiguous to the thing it acts upon ? 
Shall we be told that such action is inconceivable? Even 
if it was, this, according to Sir W. Hamilton's philos- 
ophy, is no evidence of impossibility. But that it is 
conceivable, is shown by every fairy tale, as well as by 
every religion. Then, again, what is the meaning of 
contiguity ? According to the best physical knowledge 
we possess, things are never actually contiguous : what 
we term contact between particles, only means that they 
are in the degree of proximity at which their mutual 
tepulsions are in equilibrium with their attractions. If 
80, instead of never, things always act on one another 
at some, though it may be a very small, distance. The 
belief that a thing can only act where it is, is a common 
case of inseparable, though not ultimately indissoluble, 
association. It is an unconscious generalization, of the 
roughest possible description, from the most familiar 
cases of the mutual action of bodies, superficially con- 
sidered. The temporary difficulty found in apprehending 
any action of body upon body unlike what people were 
accustomed to, created a Natural Prejudice, which was 
long a serious impediment to the reception of the New^ 
tonian theory ; but it was hoped that the final triumph 
of that theory had extinguished it; that all educated 
persons were now aware that action at a distance is in- 
trinsically quite as credible as action in contact, and that 
there is no reason, apart from specific experience, to 
regard the one as in any respect less probable than the 
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Other. That Sir W. Hamilton should be an instance to 
the contrary, is an example of the obstinate vitali^ of 
these idola tribdsy and shows that we are never safe 
against the rejuvenescence of the most superannuated 
error, if in throwing it off we have not reformed the 
bad habit of thou^t, the wrong and unscientific ten* 
dency of the intellect, fcom which the error took its rise.* 
Though but remotely connected with the preceding 
considerations, yet as belonging in common with them 
to the subject of Fallacies, I will notice in this place 
the curious partiality which our author shows to a par* 
ticular group of sophisms, the Eleatic arguments for the 
impossibUity of motion. He believed these arguments, 
though leading to a false conclusion, to be irrefutaUe ; as 
Brown thought concerning Berkeley's argument against 
the existence of matter — that as a mere play of reason- 
ing it was unanswerable, while it was impossible for the 
human mind to admit the conclusion ; forgetting that if 
this were so it would be a redtictio ad ahsurdum of the 
reasoning faculty. There is no philosopher to whom, I 
imagine. Sir W. Hamilton woidd have less liked to be 

♦ In the coarse of his speculations, our author comes across a fact which 
is positively irreconcilable with his axiom ; the fact of repulsion. This 
brings him to a dead stand. He knows not whether to advance or recede. 
Repulsion, he says (Dissertations on Beid, p. 852) " remains, as apparently 
an actio in distans, even when forced upon us as a fact, still inconceivable 
as a possibility." He is soon afterwards obliged to confess that the same is 
true of attraction : ** As attraction and repulsion seem equally acHones in 
distanSf it is not more difficult to realize to ourselves the action of the one, 
Uian the action of the oth^." Action from distance being ** a fact," though 
inconceivable, this fact would seem to require of him the retractation 
of his axiom ; yet he does not retract it. I need hardly remark that attrac- 
tion and repulsion are not inconceivable ; except indeed in another of the 
numerous senses of that equivocal word ; that in which it is used when 
our author tells us that all ultimate facts are inconceivable^ meaning only 
tixat they are inexplicable. 
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assunilated, than Brown ; and he would probably have 
d^ended himself against the imputation, by saying that 
the Eleatic arguments do not prove motion to be impos* 
Bible, but only to be inconceivable by us. Yet if a fact 
which we see and feel every minute of our lives, is not 
conceivable by us, what is? Our author does not enter 
at any length into the question, but expresses his opin* 
ion on several occasions incidentally. *^ It is," he says,* 
*^on the inability of the mind to conceive either the 
ultimate indivisibility, or the endless divisibility of space 
and time, that the arguments of the Eleatic Zeno against 
the possibility of motion are founded ; arguments which 
at least show, that motion, however certain as a fact, 
cannot be conceived possible, as it involves a contradic- 
tion." We have been told in very emphatic terms by 
Sir W. Hamilton, that the Law of Contradiction is bind- 
ing not on our conceptions merely, but on Things. If, 
then, motion involves a contradiction, how is it possible ? 
and if it is possible, and a fact, as we know it to be, how 
can it involve a contradiction? The appearance of con- 
tradiction must necessarily be fallacious, even were we 
unable to point out the fallacy. Our author, apparently, 
has attempted to resolve it, and failed. He calls the 
argument f ^ an exposition of the contradictions involved 
in our notion of motion," and says that its "fallacy has 
not yet been detected." And again, J "The Eleatic 
Zeno's demonstration of the impossibility of motion is 
not more insoluble than could be framed a proof that 
the Present has no reality ; for however certain we may 
be of both, we can positively think neither." It must, 

♦ Lectures, ii. 373. To the same effect, iv. 71. 

t Foot-nete to Eeid, p. 102. t Appendix to DiscuaBions, p. 606. 
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one would suppose, be a great difficulty, whidi could 
appear insoluble to Sir W. Hamilton. The ^ demonstra- 
tion,'' at all events, cannot yet have been refuted, and 
superhuman ingenuity must be needed to refute it. Yet 
the Bsdlacy in it has been pointed out again and again ; 
and the contradictions which Sir W. Hamilton r^ards 
it as an exposure of, do not exist. 

2ieno's reasonings against motion, as handed down by 
Aristotle, consist of four arguments, which are stated and 
criticised with considerable prolixity by Bayle. Several 
of these are substantially the same argument in different 
forms, and if we examine the two most plausible of them 
it will suffice. The first is the ingenious '£Eillacy of 
Achilles and the Tortoise. I£ Achilles starts a thousand 
yards behind the tortoise, and runs a hundred times as 
fast, still, while Achilles runs those thousand yards, the 
tortoise will have got on ten ; while Achilles runs those 
ten, the tortoise will have run a tenth of a yard ; and as 
this process may be continued to infinity, Achilles will 
never overtake the tortoise. In our author's opinion, 
this argument is logically correct, and evolves a contra- 
diction in our idea of motion. But it is neither logically 
correct, nor evolves a contradiction in anything. It 
assumes, of course, the infinite divisibility of space. But 
we have no need to entangle ourselves in the metaphysi- 
cal discussion whether this assumption is warrantable. 
Let it be granted or not, the argument always remains 
a fallacy. For it assumes that to pass through an in- 
finitely divisible space, requires an infinite time. But 
the infinite divisibility of space means the infinite divisi- 
bility of Jinite space ; and it is only infinite space which 
cannot be passed over in less than infinite time. What 
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the argument proves is, that to pass over the infinitely 
divisible space, requires an infinitely divisible time : but 
an infinitdy divisible time may itself be finite ; the smallest 
finite time is infinitely divisible ; the argument, therefore, 
is consistent with the tortoise's being overtaken in the 
smallest finite time. It is a sophism of the type Ignoratio 
Elenchi, or, as Archbishop Whately terms it. Irrelevant 
Conclu^n ; an argum^^ winch proves a different propo- 
sition from that which it pretends to prove, the diffi^:ence 
of meaning being disguised by similarity of language. 

The other plausible form of Zeno's argument is at 
first sight more favorable to Sir W. Hamilton's theory, 
being a r^al attempt to prove that the fact of motion 
involves impossible conditions. The usual mode of 
stating it is this. I£ a body moves, it must move either 
in the place where it is or in the place where it is not : 
but either of these is impossible : therefore it cannot 
move. First of all, this argument, even if we were 
unable to refute it, does notj^xhibit any contradiction 
in our " notion *' of motion. ^Ve do not conceive a body 
as moving either in the place wtere it is, or in the place 
where it is not, but from the former to the latter : in 
other words, we conceive the body as in the one place 
and in the other at successive instants. Where is the 
*^ contradiction " between being in one place at this 
moment, and in another at the next? As for the fallacy 
itself, it is strange that when everybody sees the answer 
to it, a practised logician should have any difficulty in 
putting that answer into logical forms. It is not neces- 
sary that motion should be in a place. An object must 
be in a place ; but motion is not an object — it is a change : 
and that a change of place should be either in the old 
II • 
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place or in the new, is a real contradiction ill terms. To 
put the thing in another way : Place may be understood 
in two senses : it may either be a divisible, or an indi- 
visible part of space. If it be a divisible part, as a room, 
or a street, it is true that in that sense, every motion is 
in a place, that is, within a limited portion of space : 
but in this meaning of the term the dilemma breaks 
down, for the body really moves in the place where it 
is ; the room, the field, or the house. If, on the con<> 
trary, we are to understand by Place an indivisible 
minirniitn of space, the proposition that motion must be 
in a place is evidently false ; for motion cannot be in 
that which has no parts ; it can only be to or from it. 

A parallel sophism might easily be invented, turning 
upon Time instead of Space. It might be said that sun- 
set is impossible, since if it be possible, it must take 
place either while the sun is still up, or after it is down. 
The answer is obvious : it is just the change &om one to 
the other which is sunset. And so it is the change from 
one position in space to another which is motion. The 
parallelism between the two cases was evidently seen 
by Sir W. Hamilton, and the sophism was too hard for 
him in both : and this is what he must have meant by 
saying that we cannot " positively think " the Present. 
That he should have missed the solution of the fallacy 
is strange enough : but, as a matter of fact, the assertion 
that we have no positive pwception, on the one hand, 
of Motion, on the other, of present time, deserves notice 
as one of the most curious deliverances of so earnest an 
assertor of ^ our natural beliefs." 

These paJralogisms are only part of a long list of 
puzzles concerning infinity, which, though by no means 
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hard to clear up, appear to our author insoluble. I 
append in a note the entire list.* Many of them are 
resolved by the observations already made, their difficulty 
being merely that of separating the two ideas of Infinite 
and Infinitely Divisible. To our author's thinking, infi- 
nite divisibility and the Finite contradict one another. 
But even allowing (which, as was seen in a former 
chapter, I do not) that infinite divisibility is inconceiv- 
able, it does not therefore involve a contradiction. The 
remaining puzzles mostly result fix)m inability to con- 
ceive that one infinity can be greater or less than another : 
a conception familiar to all mathematicians. Our author 
refuses to consider that a space or a time which is infinite 
in one direction and bounded in another, is necessarily 

♦ "Contradictions proving the Psychological Theory of the Condi- 
tioned. 

** 1. Finite cannot comprehend, contain, the Infinite. — Yet an inch or 
minute, say, are finites, and are divisible ad ir^mtum, that is, their ter- 
minated division incogitable. 

" 2. Infinite cannot be terminated or began. — Yet eternity ab ante ends 
now ; and eternity a post begins now. So apply to Space. 

'* 3. There cannot be two infinite maxima. —Yet eternity db ante and a 
post are two infinite maxima of time. 

" 4. Infinite maximum if cut in two, the halves cannot be each infinite, 
for nothing can be greater than infinite, and thus they could not be parts ; 
nor finite, for thus two finite halves would make an infinite whole. 

'<5. What contains infinite quantities (extensions, protensions, inten- 
sions) cannot be passed through, — come to an end. An inch, a minute, a 
degree contains these ; ergoy &c. Take a minute. This contains an infini- 
tude of protended quantities, which must follow one after another; but an 
infinite series of successive protensions can, ex terminoj never be ended ; 
erffOf &c 

** 6. An infinite maximum cannot but be all-inclusive. Time ab ante and 
a post infinite and exclusive of each other ; ergo, &c. 

** 7. An infinite number of quantities must make up either an infinite or 
a finite whole. I. The former.— But an inch, a minute, a degree, contain 
each an infinite number of quantities ; therefore an inch, a minute, a 
degree, are each infinite wholes ; which is absurd. II. The latter.— An 
infinite number of quantities would thus make up a finite quantity, which 
is equally absurd. 
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less dian a space or a time whidi is miSnite in erety 
direction. The space between two parallels, or between 
two diverging lines or surfaces, extends to infinity, but 
it is necessarily less than entire q)ace, being a part of 
it. Not only is one infinity greats than another, but 
one infinity may be infinitely greater than another. 
Mathematicians habitually assume this, and reason from 
it ; and the results always coming out true, the assump* 
tion is justified. But mathematicians, I must admit, 
seldom know exactly what they lure about when they do 
this. As the results always prove right, they know em- 
pirically that the process cannot be wrong — that the 
premises must be true in a sense ; but in what sense, it 
is beyond the ingenuity of most of them to understand. 

** 8. If we take a finite quantity (as an inch, a minnte, a degree), it would 
appear equally that there are, and that there are not, an equal nnmber of 
qaantiUes between these and a greatest, and between these and a least. 

** 9. An absolutely quickest motion is that which passes from one point to 
another in space in a minimum of time. But a quickest motion from one 
point to another, say a mile distance, and ftom one to another, say a mil- 
lion million of miles, is thought the same ; which is absurd. 

** 10. A wheel turned with quickest motion ; if a spoke be prolonged, it 
will, therefore, be moved by a motion quicker than the quickest. The 
same may be shown using the rim and the nave. 

** 11. Contradictory lure Bosoovich Points, which occupy space, and are 
nnextended. Dynamism, therefore, inconceivable. E contra, 

<'12. Atomism also inconceivable ; for this suj^Kises atoms, — minima 
extended but indivisible. 

'* 13. A quantity, say a foot, has an infinity of parts. Any part of this 
quantity, say an inch, has also an infinity. But one infinity is not larger 
than another. Therefore an inch is equal to a foot. 

** 14. If two divaricating lines are produced €ut infinitum fh)m a point 
where they ibrm an acute angle, like a pyramid, the base will be infinite, 
and, at the same time, not infinite ; 1*. Because terminated by two points ; 
and, 2". Because shorter than the sides ; 3*. Base could not be drawn, 
because sides infinitely long. 

** 15. An atom, as existent, must be able to be turned round. But if turned 
Tou&d, it must have a right and left hand, &o., and these its signs [sides ?] 
must change their place : therefore be extended.'' (Appendix to Lectures, 
ii. 627-629.) 
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The doctrine long remained a part of that mathematical 
mysticism, so mercilessly shown up by Berkeley in his 
^'Analyst," and " Defence of Freethinking in Mathemat- 
ics." To clear it up required a philosophical mathema- 
tician — one who should be both a mathematician and a 
metaphysician ; and it found one. To complete Sir W. 
Hamilton's discomfiture, this philosophic mathematician 
is his old antagonist Mr. De Morgan, whom he described 
as too much of a mathematician to be anything of a 
philosopher.* Mr. De Morgan, however, has proved 
himself, as far as this subject is concerned, a far better 
metaphysician than Sir W. Hamilton. He has let the 
light of reason into all the logical obscurities and para- 
doxes of the infinitesimal calculus. By merely follow- 
ing out, more thoroughly than had been done before, 
the rational conception of infinitesimal division, as 
synonymous with division into as many and as small 
parts as we choose, Mr. De Morgan, in his Algebra, has 
fiilly explained and justified the conception of successive 
orders of differentials, each of them infinitely less than 
the differential of the preceding, and infinitely greater 
than that of the succeeding order. Whoever is ac- 
quainted with this masterly specimen of analysis, will 
find his way through Sir W. Hamilton's series of riddles 
respecting Infinity, without ever being at a loss for their 
solution. I shall therefore trouble the reader no forther 
with them in this place. 

* Appendix to Discussions, p. 707. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
sm WILLIAM Hamilton's theory of fleasube 

AND PAIN. 

I HATE now oondtided mj lenuDrioB on die principal 
deportment o£&arW. HamOton's peycbology^ that whidi 
rektee to the Cognitive Facolties. The remaining two of 
the three portions into which he divides the subject, axe 
the Feelings, and what he terms the Conative Faculties, 
meaning those which tend to Actkm. On the Conatrve 
Faculties, however, he barelj touches, in the oondnding 
part of his last lecture ; and oi the Feelii^ he does not 
treat at any length. What he pr<^K)unds on the subject, 
chiefy consists of a general theory of Heasure and Pain. 
Not a theory of what they are in th^nselves, for he is 
not so much the di;^ of words as to suppose th^ they 
are anything but what we feel €bem to be. The speeu- 
latiiMi widi which he has presented us, does not relate to 
their essence, but to the causes they depend on ; ^ the * 
genoral conditions which determine the existence of 
Pleasure and Pain . . • the fiuMkunental law by which 
tibese phaemMuena are governed in all their manifesta- 
tions." 

The inquiry is scientifically Intimate, and of great 
interest ; but we must not be very confident that it is a 
practicable one, or can lead to any positive result. It is 
quite possible that in seeking for the law of pleasure and 

* Lectures, iL 434. 
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pain, like Bacon in seeking for the laws of the sensible 
properties of bodies, we may be looking for unity of 
cause, where there is a plurality, perhaps a multitude, of 
different causes. Such attempts, however, even if un- 
successful, are far from being entirely useless. They 
often lead to a more careful study of the phsenomenon in 
some of its aspects, and to the discovery of relations 
between them, not previously understood, which, though 
not adequate to the formation of a universal theory of 
tiie phsenomenon, afford a clearer insight into some of 
its forms and varieties. This merit must be allowed to 
Sir W. Hamilton's theory, in common with several others 
which preceded it on the same subject. But, regarded 
as a theorem of the universal conditions which are pres- 
ent whenever pleasure (or pain) is present, and absent 
whenever it is absent, the doctrine will hardly bear in- 
vestigation. The simplest and most familiar casea are 
exactly those which obstinately refuse to be reduced 
within it. 

I shall, as usual, state Sir W» Hamilton's theory in his 
own words, though in the present case it is a question- 
able advantage, the terms being so general and abstract 
that they are scarcely capable of being understood, apart 
from the illustrations. " Pleasure," he says,* "is a reflex 
of the spontaneous and unimpeded exertion of a power, 
of whose energy we are conscious. Pain, a reflex of 
the overstrained or repressed exertion of such a power." 
By a " reflex " he has shortly before said that f he means 
merely a '' concomitant ; " but I think it will appear that 
he means at least an effect. At all events, these are 
what he regards as the ultimate conditions of pleasure 

* Lectores, iL 440. t Ibid. p. 436. 
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and pain, the most general es^ression of the drcam- 
atances in which they occtu\J 

This theory was of course suggested by the pleasures 
and pains of intellectual or physical exertion, or, as it is 
otherwise termed, exerdse. These are the phaenomena 
which principally afford to it such foundation of fact, 
and such plausibility in speculation, as it possesses. As 
we all know, moderate exertion, either of body or mind, 
is pleasurable ; a greater amount is painful, except when 
set in motion by an impulse which renders it, in our 
author's meaning of the word, ^spontaneous :" and a felt 
impediment to any kind of active exertion, when there is 
an impulse towards it, is painful. It at first appears as 
if Sir W. Hamilton had oyerlooked the pains and pleas- 
ures in which the mind and body are passive, as in most 
of the organic, and a large proportion of the emotional 
pleasures and pains. He claims, however, to include all 
these in his formula. The ^ powers ^ and ** energies " 
whose &ee action he holds to be the condition of pleas- 
ure, and their impeded or overstrained action, of pain, 
include our passive susceptibilities as well as our active 
energies. Accordingly he suggests a correction of his 
own language, saying that *' occupation " or "exercise" 
would perhaps be fitter expressions than ''energy."* 
" The term energy ^ f which is equivalent to act^ activity ^ 
or opercBtiariy is here used to comprehend also all the 
mixed states of action and passion of which we are con- 
scious ; for, inasmuch as we are conscious of any mod- 
ificaticm of mind, there is necessarily more than a mere 
passivity of the subject ; consciousness itself implying at 
least a reaction " (what has become of his doctrine that 

* Lectures, ii. note to p. 435, and p. 466. f U^ p. 435. 
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to be conscious of a feeling is only another phrase for 
having the feeling?) ^ Be this, however, as it may, the 
nouns energy^ act, activity, operation, with the corre- 
spondent verbs, are to be understood to denote, indiffer- 
ently and in general, all the processes of our higher and 
our lower life of which we are conscious." 

Understanding the theory in this enlarged sense, let 
us test it by application to one of the simplest of our 
organic feelings, the pleasure of a sweet taste. This 
pleasure, according to the theory, arises firom the free 
exercise, without either restraint or excess, of one of our 
powers or capacities: what capacity shall we call it? 
That of tasting sweetness? This will not do; for if 
the capacity of having the sensation of sweet is called 
into play in any degree, great or small, the effect is a 
sweet taste, which is a pleasure. Besides, instead of a 
sweet taste, let us suppose an acrid taste. In this taste / 
the capacity exercised is that of tasting acridity. But ' 
the result of the exercise of this capacity, neither re- 
pressed nor overstrained, which therefore, according to 
the theory, should be a pleasure, is an acrid taste, which 
is a pain. It must, therefore, be meant that the capacity 
which when freely exerdsed causes pleasure, and when 
repressed or overstrained, pain, is some more general 
capacity than that of sweet or acrid taste — say the 
power of taste in the abstract : that the power of taste, 
the organic action of the gustatory nerves, by its spon- 
taneous exercise, yields pleasure, and by its repression, 
or its strained exercise, produces pain. The theory thus 
entirely turns upon what is meant by spontaneous ; as is 
shown still more clearly by our author's comments. '' It 
has been stated,'' he observes in a recapitulation c^ his 
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doctrine,* ''that a feeling of pleasure is experienced, 
when any power is consciously exercised in a suitable 
manner ; that is, when we are neither, on the one hand, 
conscious of any restraint upon the energy which it is 
disposed spontaneously to put forth, nor, on the other, 
conscious of any effort in it to put forth an amount of 
Clergy greater either in degree or in continuance, than 
what it is disposed freely to exert. In other words, we 
feel positive pleasure, in proportion as our powers are 
exercised, but not over-exercised ; we feel positive pain, 
in proportion as they are compelled either not to operate, 
or to operate too much. All pleasure, thus, arises from 
the free play of our faculties and capacities ; all pain 
from their compulsory repression or compulsory activity.** 
All, therefore, depends upon what is meant by " free ** 
or *' spontaneous," and what by ^ compulsory,** activity. 
The difference cannot be that which the words suggest, 
the presence or absence of will. It cannot be meant, 
that pleasure accompanies the process when wholly in- 
voluntary, and that pain begins when a voluntary ele- 
ment enters into the exercise of the sensitive faculty. 
There is nothing voluntary in the agonies of the rack, or 
of an excruciating bodily disease : while, in the case of 
a pleasure, the exercise of will, in the only mode in 
which it can be exercised on a feeling, namely by vol- 
untarily attending to it, instead of converting it from a 
pleasure into a pain, often greatly heightens the pleasure. 
This doctrine, therefore, would be absurd, nor is Sir W. 
Hamilton chargeable with it. What he means by 
'' spontaneous " as applied to the exercise of our capacities 
of feeling, we gather from the following passage, f and 
others similar to it. 

« Lectures, iL 477. f Ibid. p. 441. 
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^^ Every power, all conditions being supplied, and all 
impediments being removed, tends, of its proper nature 
and without effort, to put forth a certain determinate 
maximum, intensive and protensive, of free energy. 
This determinate maximum of free energy, it, there- 
fore, exerts spontaneously : if a less amount than this 
be actually put forth, a certain quantity of tendency has 
been forcibly repressed : whereas, if a greater than this 
has been actually exerted, a certain amount of nisus has 
been forcibly stimulated in the power. The term «pow- 
taneously^ therefore, provides that the exertion of the 
power has not been constrained beyond the proper limit, 
— the natural maximum, to which, if left to itself, it 
freely springs. Again, in regard to the term unimr' 
pededy — this stipulates that the conditions requisite to 
allow this spring have been supplied, and that all imped- 
iments to it have been removed. This postulates, of 
course, the presence of an object." 

The spontaneous and unimpeded exercise of a capacity 
means, therefore, it would appear, the exercise which 
takes place when *' all conditions " are " supplied," and 
"all impediments removed." Let us apply this to a 
particular case. I taste, at different instants, two dif- 
ferent objects ; an orange, and rhubarb. In both cases, 
all conditions are supplied ; the object is present, and in 
contact with my organs : and in both cases, all impedi- 
ments are removed to the unstrained and natural action 
of the object upon my gustatory organs. Yet the result 
is in one case a pleasure, in the other a sensation of 
nauseousness. On Sir W. Hamilton's theory, it ought, 
in both cases, to have been pleasure : for in neither does 
anything interfere with the free action of my sense of 
taste. 
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1^ W. Hmmilton can scarcelj have overlooked tius 
objection, and the answer which he may be snj^xMed to 
make, ia that in the case of the riiubarb, the object itsdf 
was of a nature to disturb the gostative fiuadty, and 
exact from it a greater d^ree of action (or a less, €ar I 
would not undertake to saj which) than is exacted bj 
the orange* But where is the proof of this ? and what, 
even, does the asserticm mean? A greater d^ree of 
what action? Of the action of tasting? If so, a pain 
diouki differ icom a pleasure only by being more (or 
perhaps less) intense. Is the action that is meant, some 
occult process in the organ? But what ground is liiere 
for affirming that there is more action of any kind, <m 
the part of die organ or the sense of taste, in a dis- 
agreeable savor than in an agreeable one? It is per- 
hi^s true that more than a certain quantity of ac^n is 
always painful: every s^isation, intensified beyond a 
certain degree, may become a pain. But the conv«»e 
proposition, that wherever there is a pain there is an 
excess of action (or a deficiency, for we are ofiered that 
alternative) , I know of no reason for believing. More- 
over, if admitted, it would seem to involve the conse- 
quence, that in every case of pain, a less or a greater 
d^ree of the cause which produces it is pleasurable. 

Our author is more than half aware that his theory 
does not fit tiie passive organic feelings ; for he says,* 
*^ When it is required of us to explain puiicularly and 
in detail, why the rose, for example, produces this sen- 
sation of smell, assafoetida that other, and so forth, and 
to say in what peculiar action does the perfect or pleas- 
urable, and tiie imperfect or painfiil, activity of an organ 

• 

* Lectures, iL 495. 
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consist, we must at once profess onr ignorance." He 
lays the responsibility of the failure, not upon his theory, 
but upon the general inexplicability of ultimate facts. 
^ But it is the same with all our attempts at explaining 
any of the ultimate phaenomena of creation. In gen- 
eral, we may account for much ; in detail, we can rarely 
account for anything: for we soon remount to facts 
whidi lie beyond- our powers of analysis and obser- 
vation.*' 

This appears to me a great misconception, on our 
author's part, of what maj^rightfiilly be demanded from 
a theorist. He is not entitled to frame a theory from 
one dass of phaBUomena, extend it to another class which 
it does not fit, and excuse himself by saying that if we 
cannot make it fit, it is because ultimate facts are inex- 
plicable. Newton did not proceed in this manner with 
the theory of gravitation. He made it an absolute con- 
dition of adopting the theory, that it should fit; and 
when, owing to incorrect data, he could not make it fit 
perfectly, he abandoned the speculation for many years. 
If the smell of a rose and the smell of assafoetida are 
ultimate facts, be it so ; but in that case, it is useless- 
setting up a theory to explain them. If we do propound 
a theory, we are bound to prove all it asserts: and 
this, in the present case, is, that in smelling a rose the 
organ is in *' perfect '' activity, but when smelling assa- 
foetida, in ^ imperfect," which is either greater or less 
than perfect. It is not philosophical to assert this, and 
fall back upon the incomprehensibility of the subject as 
a dispensation from proving it. What is a hinderance 
to proving a theory, ought to be a hinderance to aflfirm- 
ing it. 
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What meaning, in fact, can be attached to perfect ai^ 
imperfect activity, as the phrases are here used? Per- 
fection or imperfection is treated as a question of qoaor- 
tity : activity is called perfect when there is exactly the 
right quantity, imperfect when there is either more or 
less. But what is the test of right or wrong quantity, 
except the pleasure or pain attending it? The theory 
amounts to this, that pleasure or pain is fdt, according 
as the activity is of the amount fitted to produce the one 
or the other. In this futile mode of exphuning the phas- 
nomena our author had been preceded by Aristotle, one 
of the greatest of recorded thinkars, but who must have 
been more than human if, in the state of knowledge and 
scientific cultivation in his time, he had avoided sli]^)6 
which hardly any one, even now, is able completely to 
guard against. Aristotle's theory, which, as understood 
by our author, differs little firom lus own, is presented by 
Sir W. Hamilton in the following words : * ^ When a 
sense, for example, is in perfect health, and it is pre- 
sented with a suitable object of the most perfect kind, 
there is elicited the most perfect energy, which, at every 
instant of its continuance, is accompanied with pleasure. 
The same holds good with the fimction of Imagination, 
Thought, i&c. Pleasure is the concomitant in every case 
where powers and objects are in themselves perfect, and 
between which there subsists a suitable relation.^ The 
conditions whereon, upon this showing, pleasure depends, 
are the healthiness of the a&o^, and the perfection of 
the object presented to it. ^lUs is amply making the 
fact its own theoiy^ When is a sense in perfect health, 
and its object pe^ct? The function of a sense is two- 

* Lectures, ii. 452. 
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fold ; as a source of cogDition, and of feeling. I£ the 
perfection meant be in the fiin<^on of cognition, the doo- 
trine diat pleasure depends on this is manifestly erro- 
neous : according to Sir W. Hamilton^ it is even the 
reverse of the truth, for he holds that the knowledge 
given bj sm act of sense, and the feeling accompanying 
it, are in an inverse proportion to one anotlier. Kenudns 
the suppodtion that the pedection of which Aristotle 
spoke, was perfection not in respect of cognition, but of 
feeling. It cannot, however, consist in acuteness of 
feeling, for our acutest feelings are pains. What then 
constitutes it? Pleasurableness of feeling: and the 
theory only tells us, that pleasure is the result of a pleas- 
urable state of the sense, and a pleasure-giving quality 
in the object presented to it. Aristotle and Sir W. Ham- 
ilton did not, certainly, state the doctrine to themselves 
in this manner ; but they reduced it to this, by affirming 
pleasure or pain to depend on the perfect or imperfect 
action of the sense, when there was no criterion of im- 
perfect or perfect action except that it produced pain or 
pleasure. 

The theory of our author, considered as a resumS of 
the. universal conditions of pleasure and pain, being so 
manifestly inadequate, this is not the place for sifting out 
the detached fragments of valuable thought which are 
disseminated through it. Such stray truths may be 
gleaned from every excursion through the phsenomena of 
human nature by a person of ability. What Sir W. 
Hamilton says of the different classes of mental pleas- 
ures and pains, though brief, is very suggestive of 
thoughts To make a proper use of the hints he throws 
out towards an explanation of the pleasures derived from 
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Bublimity and beauty, would require much study, and a 
wide survey of the subject, as well as of the speculations 
of other thinkers regarding it. The question has no 
direct connection with any other of those discussed in the 
present volume, and but a slight one with Sir W. Ham- 
ilton's merits as a philosopher ; since the brevity with 
which he treats it, gives ground for believing tiiat he had 
not bestowed on it the amount of thought which would 
enable his opinion to claim the rank of a philosoi^uG 
theory* 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

OF THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 

The last of the three classes of mental phasnomena, 
that of Conation, in other words, of Desire and Will, is 
barely commenced upon in the last pages of Sir W. 
Hamilton's last lecture : whether it be that in the many- 
years during which he taught the class, he never got 
beyond this point, or that his teaching in the concluding 
part of the course was purely oral, and has not been pre- 
served. Nor has he, in any of his writings, treated ex 
professo of this subject ; though doubtless he would have 
done so, had his health permitted him to complete the 
Dissertations on Eeid. We consequently know little of 
what his sentiments were on any of the topics comprised 
in this branch of Pyschology, except the vexata quoRstio 
of the Freedom of the Will ; on which he could not help 
giving indications, in various parts of his works, both of 
his opinion and of the I'easons on which he grounded it. 
The doctrine of Free-will was indeed so fundamental 
with him, that it may be regarded as the central idea of 
his system — the determining cause of most of his philo- 
sophical opinions ; and, in a peculiar manner, of the two 
which are most completely emanations from his own 
mind, the Law of the Conditioned, and his singular 
theory of Causation. He breaks ground on the subject 
at the very opening of his Lectures, in his introductory 
remarks on the utility of the study of Metaphysics. He 
VOL. n. 12 
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puts in a claim for metaphysics, grounded on the free- 
will doctrine, of being the only medium ^ through which 
our unassisted reason can ascend to the knowledge of a 
God." * He supports this position by a line of argument 
which, I think, must be startling to the majority of 
believers. 

" The Deity," he says, ^ is not an object of immediate 
contemplation ; as existing and in himself, he is beyond 
our reach ; we can know him only mediately through his 
works, and are only warranted in assuming his existence 
as a certain kind of cause necessary to account for a cer- 
tain state of things, of whose reality our &culties are 
supposed to inform us. The affirmation of a God being 
thus a regressive inference, from the existence of a i^)ecial 
class of effects to the existence of a special character of 
cause, it is evident, that the whole argument hinges on 
the fact, — Does a state of things really exist, such as is 
only possible through the agency of a Divine Cause? 
For if it can be shown that such a state of things does 
not really exist, then, our inference to the kind of cause 
requisite to account for it, is necessarily null. 

^ This being understood, I now proceed to show you 
that the class of phasnomena which requires that kind of 
cause we denominate a Deity, is exclusively given in the 
phsenomena of mind, — that the phsenomena of matter, 
taken by themselves (you will observe the qualification, 
taken by themselves) , so far from warranting any infer- 
ence to the existence of a God, would, on the contrary, 
ground even an argument to his negation; that the 
study of the external world, taken with, and insubordina- 
tion to, that of the internal, not only loses its atheistic 

* Leetares, i. 25, et se^. 
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tendency, but, under such subservience, maybe rendered 
conducive to the great conclusion from which, if left to 
itself, it would dissuade us." 

The reasoning by which he thinks that he establishes 
this position, runs as follows : A God is only an inference 
from Nature ; a cause assumed, as necessary to account 
for phsenomena. Now, fate or necessity, without a God, 
might account for the phaenomena of matter. It is only 
as man is a free intelligence, that to account for his 
existence requires the hypothesis of a Creator who is 
a free intelligence. If our feeling of liberty is an illu- 
sion, if our intelligence is only a result of material organ- 
ization, we are entitled to conclude that in the universe 
also, the phasnomena of intelligence and design are, in 
the last analysis, the products of brute necessity. Exist- 
ence in itself being unknown to us, we can only infer 
its character from the particular order presented to us 
within the sphere of our experience, which in the case 
under consideration means observation of our own minds. 
If, therefore, our intelligence is produced and bounded 
by a blind fate, the like may be concluded to be true of 
the Divine Intelligence. If, on the contrary, intelli- 
gence in man is a free power, independent of matter, 
we may legitimately conclude the same thing of the in- 
telligence manifested in the universe. Again, there is 
properly no God at all unless there is a moral Governor 
of the world. "Now,* it is self-evident, in the first 
place, that if there be no moral world, there can be no 
moral governor of such a world ; and in the second, that 
we have, and can have, no ground on which to believe 
in the reality of a moral world, except in so far as we 

* Lectures, L 82, 33. 
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ourselyeB are moral agents. . . • Bat in what does the 
character of man as a moral agent consist? Man is a 
moral agent only as he is accountable for his actions, — 
in other words, as he is the object of pnuse or blame ; 
and this he is, only inasmudi as he has prescribed to 
him a rule of duty, and as he is able to act, or not to 
act, in conformity with its precepts. The possibility of 
morality thus depends on the possibility of liberty ; for 
if man be not a firee agent, he is not the author of his 
actions, and has, therefore, no responsibility, — no moral 
personality at all." * 

Fully to develop all the just critidsms which might 
be made on this single thesis, would require a long 
chapter, v^ the first place, the practice of bribing the 
pupil to accept a metaphysical dogma, by the promise 
or threat that it afibrds the only valid argument for a 
foregone conclusion — however transcendently important 
that conclusion may be thought to be — is not only 
repugnant to all the rules of philosophizing, but a grave 
offence against the morality of philosophic inq uiry^ The 
eager attempts of almost every metaphysical writer to 
create a. religious prejudice in favor of the theory he 
patronizes, are a very serious grievance in philosophy. 
If I could permit myself, even by way of retort, to 
follow so bad an example, I might warn the defenders 
of religion, of the danger of sacrificing, in turn, every 
one of its evidences to some other. It has been re- 
marked, with, truth, that there is not one of the received 
arguments in support either of natural religion or of 
revelation, a formal condemnation of which might not 
be extracted from the writings of sincerely religious 

* See also a passage in the essay on the Stady of Mathematics, Discns- 
eions, pp. 307, 308. 
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thinkers. I am far from imputing this to them as 
matter of blame : the rejection of what they deem bad 
argmnents in a good cause must always be honorable to 
them, when led to it by honestly following the prompt- 
ings of their reason, and not by an egotistic preference 
for their own special modes of proof. But, looking at 
the question as one of prudence, it would be wise in 
them, whatever else they give up, not to part coni- 
pany with the Design argument. For, in the first place, 
it is the best; and besides, it is by far the most per- 
fiuasive. It would be diflScult to find a stronger argu- 
ment in favor of Theism, than that the eye must have 
been made by one who sees, and the ear by one who 
hears. If, after this, it pleases Sir W. Hamilton or any 
other person to say that unless we believe in firee-will, 
the Being who by hypothesis made the ear and the eye 
is no God ; or that to regard the goodness of God as 
the result of a necessity, which firom the very meaning 
of a First Cause, can only be a necessity of his own 
nature, a love of Good which is part of himself and 
inseparable firom him, is denying him to be a moral 
being; there is really nothing left for us but, with 
equal positiveness, to aver the contrary; for the two 
parties will never be able to agree about the meaning 
of terms. 

This is but one specimen among many, of the bad 
logic which pervades Sir W. Hamilton's attempt to show 
that Theism depends on the reception of his favorite 
doctrine. He proceeds, throughout, on the assumption 
that the falsely called Doctrine of Necessity* is the 

* Both Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. Mansel sometimes call it by the fairer 
name of Determinism. Bat both of them, when they come to dose quar* 
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Bame thing with Materialism. He treats those opinions 
as precisely equivalent.* Yet no two doctrines can be 
more distinct. Beid, an enemy of both, affirms diat 
Necessity, ^ {sir firom being a direct inference," can ** re- 
ceive no support firom" Materialism. | It may be true, 
nevertheless, that Materialists are always or generally 
Necessitarians ; and it is not denied that many Necessi- 
tarians are Materialists : but nearly all the theologians 
of the Reformation, beginning with Luther, and the en- 
tire series of Calvinistic divines represented by Jonathan 
Edwards, are proofs that the most sincere Spiritualists 
may consistently hold the doctrine of so-called Necessity. 
Of such Spiritualists there is an illustrious example in 
Leibnitz, to say nothing of Condillac f or Brown. They 
believe man to be a spiritual being, not dependent on 
Matter, but yet, in respect of his actions as in all other 
respects, subject to the law of Causation : his volitions 
not being self-caused, but determined by spiritual ante- 
cedents (e. ff.y desires, associations of ideas, Ac., all of 
which are spiritual if the mind is spiritual) in such sort 
that when the antecedents are the same, the volitions 
will always be the same. But to confound Necessity 

ters with the doctrine, in general call it either Necessity, or, less excusably. 
Fatalism. The troth is, that the assailants of the doctrine cannot do with- 
out the associations engendered by the double meaning of the word 
Necessity, which, in this application, signifies only inTariability, but in its 
common employment, compulsion. Vide System of Logic, Book yi. 
chap. 2. 

♦ " The atheist who holds matter or necessity to be the original principle 
of all that is.** (Lectures, i. 26, 37.) " Those who do not allow that mind 
is matter — who hold that there is in man a principle of action superior to 
the determinations of a physical necessity, a brute or blind fate.** (Ibid, 
p. 133.) And the entire argument in page 31 of the same volume. 

t Reid*s Works, Hamilton*s edition, p. 635. 

X That Condillac was a Spuitualist, is shown by the chapter on the Soul, 
which stands as the first chapter of his Art de Fenser. 
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with Materialism 9 though an historical and psychological 
error, is indispensable to Sir W. Hamilton's argument, 
which depends for all its plausibility on the picture he 
draws of a God subject to a " brute necessity " of a 
purely material character. For if the necessity predi- 
cated of human actions is not a material, but a spiritual 
necessity ; if the assertion that the virtuous man is vir- 
tuous necessarily, only means that he is so because he 
dreads a departure from virtue more than he dreads any 
personal consequence ; there is nothing absurd or invid- 
ious in taking a similar view of the Deity, and believing 
that he is necessitated to will what is good, by the love 
of good and detestation of evil which are in his own 
nature. 

There is also at the root of our author's argument 
another logical error -. — that of inferring that whatever 
is given by observation and analysis as a law of human 
intelligence, must be supposed to be an absolute law 
extending to the Divine. He says, truly, that the Divine 
Intelligence is but an assumption, to account for the 
phsenomena of the universe ; and that we can only be 
warranted in referring the origin of those phsenomena 
to an Intelligence, by analogy to the effects of human 
intellect. But can this analogy be carried up to com- 
plete identity in conditions and modes of action between 
the human and the Divine intelligence ? Does Sir W. 
Hamilton draw this inference in any other case? On 
the contrary, he holds us bound to believe that the Deity, 
whether as Will or as Intelligence, is Absolute — un- 
restricted by any conditions ; though, as such, neither 
knowable nor conceivable by us. And though I do not 
acknowledge the obligation of believing what can neither 
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be known nor conceived, as little can it be admitted that 
the Divine Will cannot be free unless oars is so ; any 
more than that the Divine Intelligence cannot know the 
truths of geometry by direct intuition, because we nre 
obliged to mount laboriously up to them through the 
twelve books of Euclid. 

So much for Sir W. Hamilton's attempt to prove that 
one who disbelieves free-will has no business to believe 
in a God. Let us now consider his view of the doctrine 
itself, and of the evidence for it. 

His view of the controversy is peculiar, but harmo- 
nizes with his Philosophy of the Conditioned, which 
seems indeed to have been principally suggested to him 
by the supposed requirements of this question. He is of 
opinion that Free-will and Necessity are both incon- 
ceivable. Free-will, because it supposes volitions to 
originate without cause ; because it affirms an absolute 
commencement, which, as we are aware, our author 
deems it impossible for the human mind to conceive. On 
the other hand, the mind is equally unable to conceive an 
infinite regress ; a chain of causation going back to all 
eternity. Both the one and the other theory thus in- 
volve di£Sculties insurmountable by the human faculties. 
But, as Sir W. Hamilton has so often told us, the incon- 
ceivability of a thing by us, is no proof that it is objec- 
tively impossible by the laws of the universe; on the 
contrary, it often happens that both sides of an alterna- 
tive are alike incomprehensible to us, while from their 
nature we are certain that the one or the other must be 
true. Such an alternative, according to Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, exists between the conflicting doctrines of Free-will 
and Necessity. By the law of Excluded Middle, one or 
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Other of them must be true ; and inconceivability, as 
common to both, not operating more against one than 
against the other, does not operate against either. The 
balance, therefore, must turn in favor of the side for 
which there is positive evidence. In favor of Free-will 
we have the distinct testimony of consciousness ; perhaps 
directly, though of this he speaks with some appearance 
of doubt ; * but at all events, indirectly, freedom being 
implied in the consciousness of moral responsibility. As 
there is no corresponding evidence in favor of the other 
theory, the Free-will doctrine must prevail. *'Howf 
the will can possibly be free must remain to us, under 
the present limitation of our faculties, wholly incompre- 
hensible. We cannot conceive absolute commencement ; 
we cannot, therefore, conceive a free volition. But as 
little can we conceive the alternative on which liberty is 
denied, on which necessity is affirmed. And in favor of 
our moral nature, the fact that we are free is given us in 
the consciousness of an uncompromising law of Duty, in 
the consciousness of our moral accountability ; and this 
fact of liberty cannot be redargued on the ground that it 
is incomprehensible, for the doctrine of the Conditioned 
proves, against the necessitarian, that something may, 
nay, must, be true, of which the mind is wholly unable 
to construe to itself the possibility, whilst it shows that 
the objection of incomprehensibility applies no less to 
the doctrine of fatalism than to the doctrine of moral 
freedom." 

The inconceivability of the Free-will doctrine is main- 
tained by our author, not only on the general ground 
just stated, of our incapacity to conceive an absolute 

« Foot-notes to Beid, pp. 599, 602, 624. f Xiectiues, ii. 412, 413. 

12* 
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commencement, but on the further and special ground, 
that the will is determined by motives. In rewriting the 
preceding passage for the Appendix to his " Discussions," 
he made the following addition to it : * ^ A determina- 
tion by motives cannot, to our understanding, esci^ 
from necessitation. Nay, were we even to admit as true, 
what we cannot think as possible, still the doctrine of a 
motiveless volition would be only casuaUsm ; and the free 
acts of an indifferent, are, morally and rationally, as 
worthless as the pre-ordered passions of a determined 
will. I Howy therefore, I repeat, moral liberty is possi- 
ble in man or God, we are utterly unable speculatively 
to understand. But . . . the scheme of freedom is not 
more inconceivable than the scheme of necessity. F<nr 
whilst fatalism is a recoil frt)m the more obtrusive incon- 
ceivability of an absolute commencement, on the &ct of 
which commencement the doctrine of liberty proceeds, 
the fatalist is shown to overlook the equal, but less ob- 
trusive, inconceivability of an infinite non-commence- 
ment, on the assertion of which non-conunencement his 
own doctrine of necessity must ultimately rest." It rests 
on no such tiling, if he believes in a First Cause, which 
a Necessitarian may. What is more, even if he does not 
believe in a First Cause, he makes no " assertion of non- 

* Appendix to Discussions, pp. 624, 625. 

t To the same effect in another passage : '' That, though inconceivable, 
a motiveless volition woald, if conceived, be conceived as morally worth- 
less, only shows our impotence more clearly." (Appendix to Discussions, 
pp. 614, 615.) And in a foot-note to Beid (p. 602), '< Is the person an 
original undetermined cause of the determination of his will ? If he be 
not, then he is not a free agent^ and the scheme of Necessity is admitted. 
If he be, in the first place, it is impossible to conceive the possibility of this ; 
and, in the second, if the fact, though inconceivable, be allowed, it is im- 
possible to see how a cause, undetermined by any motive, can be a rational, 
moral, and accountable cause." 
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commencement ; '' he only declines to make an assertion 
of commencement ; a distinction of which Sir W- Hamil- 
ton, of all men, ought to recognize the importance. But 
to resume the quotation : ^' As equally unthinkable, the 
two counter, the two onensided, schemes are thus theo- 
retically balanced. But, practically, our consciousness 
of the moral law, which, without a moral liberty in man, 
would be a mendacious imperative, gives a decisive pre- 
ponderance to the doctrine of freedom over the doctrine 
of &te. We are free in act, if we are accountable for 
om: actions." 

Sir W. Hamilton is of opinion that both sides are 
alike unsuccessful in repelling each other's attacks. The 
arguments against both are, he thinks, to the human 
£iculties, irrefiitable. ^ The champions * of the opposite 
doctrines are at once resistless in assault and impotent 
in defence. Each is hewn down, and appears to die under 
the home thrusts of his adversary; but each again > i 

recovers life from the very death of his antagonist, and, I ^ , ,\ * 
to borrow a simile, both are like the heroes in Valhalla, / V ' 

ready in a moment to amuse themselves anew in the 
same bloodless and interminable conflict. The doctrine 
of Moral Liberty cannot be made conceivable, for we 
can only conceive the determined and the relative. As 
already stated, all that can be done is to show, 1^. That, 
for the^ac^ of Liberty , we have immediately or mediately, 
the evidence of Consciousness ; and 2°. That there are 
among the phsenomena of mind, many facts which we 
must admit as actual, but of whose possibility we are 
wholly unable to form any notion. I may merely ob- 
serve that the fact of Motion can be shown to be im- 

* Foot-note on Reid, p. 602. 
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possible, on grounds not less strong than those on whk^ 
it is attempted to disprove the iauct of Liberty.'' These 
** grounds no less strong" are the mere paralogisms 
whidi we examined in a recent duq^ter, and with r^ard 
to which our author showed so surprising a deficiency in 
the acuteness and subtlety to be expected from the general 
quality of his mind. 

Conformably to these views, Sir W. Hamilton, in his 
foot*notes on Seid, promptly puts an extinguisher on 
several of that philosopher's arguments against the doc- 
trine of so-called Necessity. When Eeid affirms that 
Motives are not causes — that they may influence to ac- 
tion, but do not act. Sir W. Hamilton observes,* " If 
Motives influence to action, they must co-operate in f/ro- 
ducing a certain effect upon the agent ; and the deter- 
mination to act, and to act in a certain manner, is that 
effect. They are thus, on Eeid's own view, in this rela- 
tion, causes^ and efficient causes. It is of no con- 
sequence in the argument whether motives be said to 
determine a man to act, or to influence (that is, to de- 
termine) him to determine himself to act." f This is 
one of the neatest specimens in our author's writings of 
a fallacy cut clean through by a single stroke. 

Again, when Reid says that acts are often done with- 
out any motive, or when there is no motive for preferring 
the means used, rather than others by which the same 
end might have been attained, Sir W. Hamilton asks,^ 
" Can we conceive any act of which there was not a 
sufficient cause or concourse of causes why the man per- 

• Foot-note on Reid, p. 608. 

t To the same effect see Discussions, Appendix on Causality, p. 614. 

X Foot-note on Reid, p. 609. 
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formed it and no other ? If not, call this cause, or these 
concaoses, the motive^ and there is no longer a dispute." 

Beid asks, ^^s there no such thing as wilfulness, 
caprice, or obstinacy among mankind ? " Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, e contra: * ^'But are not these all tendencies, and 
fatal tendencies, to act or not to act? Bj contradistin- 
guishing such tendencies from motives strictly so called, 
or rational impulses, we do not advance a single step 
towards rendering liberty comprehensible." 

According to Reid, the determination is made by the 
man, and not by the motive. " But," asks Sir W. Ham- 
ilton,f "was the man determined by no motive to that 
determination? Was his specific volition to this or to 
that without a cause? On the supposition that the sum 
cf influences (motives^ dispositions, and tendencies) to 
volition A, is equal to 12, and the sum of influences to 
counter-volition B equal to 8 — can we conceive that the 
determination of volition A should not be necessary? — 
We can only conceive the volition B to be determined 
by supposing that the man creates (calls from non-exist- 
tence into existence) a certain supplement of influences. 
But this creation as actual, or in itself, is inconceivable, 
and even to conceive the possibility of this inconceivable 
act, we must suppose some cause by which the man is 
determined to exert it. We thus, in thought^ never 
escape determination and necessity. It will be observed 
that I do not consider this inability to the notion^ any 
disproof of the fact of Free-will." Nor is it : but if, as 
our author so strongly inculcates, " every \ effort to bring 
the fact of liberty within the compass of our conceptions 
only results in the substitution in its place of some more 

* Foot-note to Reid, p. 610. t Ibid. p. 611. % Lectures, i. 34. 
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or less disguised form of necessity ," it is a strong indica- 
tion that some form of necessity is the opinion natorallj 
suggested by our collective experience of life.* 

Sir W. Hamilton having thus, as is often the case 
(and it is one of the best things he does) , saved his 
opponents the trouble of answering his friends^ his doc- 
trine is left resting exclusively on the supports which he 
has himself provided for it. In examining them, let ns 
place ourselves, in the first instance, completely at his 
point of view, and concede to him the coequal inconceiv- 
ability of the conflicting hypotheses, an uncaused com- 
mencement, and an infinite regress. But this choice of 
inconceivabilities is not offered to us in the case of voli- 
tions only, me are held, as he not only admits but 
contends, to the same alternative in all cases of causation 
whatsoe vg^ But we find our way out of the difficulty, 
in other cases, in quite a different manner. In the case 
of every other kind of fact, we do not elect the hypothe- 
sis that the event took place without a cause: we ac- 
cept the other supposition, that of a regress, not indeed 
to infinity, but either generally into the region of the 
Unknowable, or back to a Universal Cause, regarding 
which, as we are only concerned with it in relation to 
what it preceded, and not as itself preceded by anything, 
we can afford to make a plain avowal of our ignorance. 

Now, what is the reason, which, in the case of all 

* So difficalt is it to escape from this fact, that Sir W. Hamilton himself 
says (Lectures, i. 188), " Voluntary conation is a feculty which can only be 
determined to energy through a pain or pleasure — through an estimate of 
the relative worth of objects/* If I am determined to prefer innocence to 
the satisfaction of a particular desire, through an estimate of the relatiye 
worth of innocence and of the gratification, can this estimate, while nn- 
changed, leave me at liberty to choose the gratification in preference to 
innocence? 
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things wjthin the range of our knowledge except voUtions, 
makes us choose this side of the alternative ? Why do 
we, without scruple, register all of them as depending on 
causes, by which (to use our author's language) they 
are determined necessarily, though, in beUeving this, 
we, according to Sir W. Hamilton, beheve as utter an 
inconceivability as if we supposed them to take place 
without a cause ? Apparently it is because the causation 
hypothesis, inconceivable as he may think it, possesses 
the advantage of having experience on its side. And 
how, or by what evidence, does experience testify to it? 
Not by disclosing any neocics between the cause and the 
effect, any Sufficient Reason in the cause itself why the 
effect should follow it. No philosopher now makes this 
supposition, and Sir W. Hamilton positively disclaims it 
What experience makes known, is the fact of an inva- 
riable sequence between every event and some special 
combination of antecedent conditions, in such sort that 
wherever and whenever that union of antecedents exists, 
the event does not fail to occur. Any mtist in the case, 
any necessity, other than the unconditional universality 
of the fact, we know nothing of. Still, this h> posteriori 
*'does,'' though not confirmed by an ii priori "must," 
decides our choice between the two inconceivables, and 
leads us to the belief that every event within the phae- 
nomenal universe, except human volitions, is determined 
to take place by a cause. Now, the so-called Necessi- 
tarians demand the appHcation of the same rule of judg- 
ment to our voHtions. They maintain that there is the 
same evidence for it. They affirm, as a truth of expe- 
rience, that volitions do, in point of fact, follow deter- 
minate moral antecedents with the same uniformity, and 
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(when we have sufficient knowledge of the circumstances) 
vnth the same certainty, as physical effects follow their 
physical causes* These moral antecedents are desires, 
aversions, habits^ and dispositions, combined with out- 
ward circumstances suited to call those internal inc^itives 
into acti<Mi. All these again are effects of causes, those 
of them which are mental being consequenees of educa- 
tion, and of other moral and physical influences. This 
is what Necessitarians affirm : and they court every pos- 
sible mode in which its truth can be verified. They test 
it by each person's observation of his own volitions. 
They test it by each person's observation of the voluntary 
actions of those with whom he comes into contact ; and 
by the power which every one has of fcnreseeing actions, 
with a degree of exactness proportioned to his previous 
experience and knowledge of the agents, and with a cer- 
tainty often quite equal to that with which we predict the 
commonest physical events. <C^ey test it fiuther, by the 
statistical results of the observation of human beings 
acting in numbers sufficient to eliminate the influences 
which operate only on a few, and which on a large scale 
neutralize one another, leaving the total result about the 
same as if the volitions of die whole mass had been 
affected by such only of the determining causes as were 
common to them b^ In cases of tliis description the 
results are as uniform, and may be as accurately foretold, 
as in any physical inquiries in which the effect depends 
upon a multiplicity of causes. The cases in which voli- 
tions seem too uncertain to admit of being confidently 
predicted, are those in which our knowledge of the in- 
fluences antecedently in operation is so incomplete, that 
with equally imperfect data there would be the same 
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tmcertainty in the predictions of the astronomer and the 
chemist. On these grounds it is contended, that our 
choice between the conflicting inconceivables should be 
the same in the case of volitions as of all otlier phsenom- 
ena ; we must reject equally in both cases the hypothesis 
of spontaneousness, and consider them all as caused. A 
volition is a moral effect, which follows the correspond- 
ing moral causes as certainly and invariably as physical 
effects follow their physical causes. Whether it must 
do so, I acknowledge myself to be entirely ignorant, be 
the phaenomenon moral or physical ; and I condemn, ac- 
cordingly, the word Necessity as applied to either case. 
All I know is, that it always does. 

This argument from experience Sir W. Hamilton 
passes unnoticed, but urges, on the opposite side of the 
question, the argument from Consciousness. We are 
conscious, he affirms, either of our freedom, or at all 
events (it is odd that, on his theory, there shouldjbe any 
doubt) of something which implies freedom. ^Jbhis is 
true, our internal consciousness tells us one thing, an d_the 
whole outward experience of the human race tells anoth^^ 
This is surely a very unfortunate predicament we are in, 
and a sore trial to the puzzled metaphysician. Philos- 
ophy is far from having so easy a business before her as 
our author thinks : the arbiter Consciousness is by no 
means invoked to turn the scale between two equally • 
balanced difficulties ; on the contrary, she has to sit in 
judgment between herself and a complete Induction from 
experience. Consciousness, it will ^probably be said, is 
the best evidence ; and so it would be, if we were always 
certain what is Consciousness. But while there are so 
many varying testimonies respecting tils ; when Sir W. 
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Hamiltoii can himself say,* ^many philosophers Lave 
attempted to establish, on the principles of common sense, 
propositions whidi are not original data of consciousness, 
while the original data of consciousness from which these 
propositions were derived, and to which they owed all 
their necessity and truth, these same philosophers were 
(strange to say) not disposed to admit;" when M. 
Cousin and nearly all Germany find the Infinite and the 
Absolute in Consciousness, Sir W. Hamilton thinking 
them utterly repugnant to it; when philosophers, for 
many generations, fancied that they had Abstract Ideas 
— that they could conceive a triangle which was neither 
equilateral, isosceles, nor scalene,t which Sir W. Ham- 
ilton and all other people now consider to be simply 
absurd; with all these conflicting opinions respecting 
the things to which Consciousness testifies, what is 
the perplexed inquirer to think? Does all philosophy 
end, as in our author's opinion Hume believed it to do, 
in a persistent contradiction between one of our mental 
faculties and another ? We shall find there is a solution, 
which relieves the human mind firom this embarrassment : 

• Dissertations on Reid, p. 749. 

t " Does it not require/* says Locke (Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing, Book iv. chap 7, sect. 9), *' some pains and skill to form the general 
idea of a triangle (which yet is none of the most abstract, comprehensive, 
and difficult) ? for it must be neither oblique nor rectangle, neither equi- 
lateral, eqnicmral, nor scalene ; but all and none of these at once. In 
eflfect, it is something imperfect, that cannot exist ; an idea wherein some 
parts of several different and inconsistent ideas are put together." Tet 
this union of contradictory elements such a philosopher as Locke was able 
to fancy that he conceived. I scarcely know a more striking example of 
the tendency of the human mind to believe that things can exist separately 
because they can be separately named ; a tendency strong enough, in this 
case, to make a mind like Locke's believe itself to be conscious of that 
which by the laws of mind cannot be a subject of consciousness to 
anyone. 
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namely, that the question to which experience says yeS) 
and that to which consciousness says no, are different 
questions. 

Let us cross-examine the alleged testimony of C(m- 
sdousness. And, first, it is left in some uncertainty by 
Sir W. Hamilton whether Consciousness makes only 
one deliverance on the subject, or two ; whether we are 
conscious only of moral responsibility, in which free-will 
is implied, or are directly conscious of free-will. In his 
Lectures, Sir W. Hamilton speaks only of the first. In 
the notes on Seid, which were written subsequently, he 
seems to affirm both, but the latter of the two in a 
doubtful and hesitating manner : so difficult, in reality^ 
does he find it to ascertain with certainty what it is that 
Consciousness certifies. But as there are many who 
maintain, with a confidence far greater than his, that we 
are directly conscious of free-will,* it is necessary to 
examine that question. 

To be conscious of free-will, must mean, to be con- 
scious, before I have decided, that I am able to decide 
either way. Exception may be taken in limine to the 
use of the word consciousness in such an application. 
Consciousness tells me what I do or feel. But what I 

* Mr. Hansel, among others, makes the assertion in the broadest form it 
is capable of, saying, " In every act of volition, I am fully conscious that 
I can at this moment act in either of two ways, and that, all the antecedent 
phaenomena being precisely the same, I may determine one wscy to-day 
and another way to-morrow." (Prolegomena Logica, p. 152.) Yes, though 
the antecedent phenomena remain the same ; but not if my judgment of 
the antecedent phsenomena remains the same. If my conduct changes, 
either the external inducements or my estimate of them must have changed. 

Mr. Mansel (as I have already observed) goes so for as to maintain that 
our immediate intuition of Power is given us by the ego producing its own 
volitions, not by its volitions producing bodily movements (pp. 139, 140, 
and 151). 
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am able to do, is not a subject of consciousness. (Con- 
sciousness is not prophetic ; we are conscious of what is, 
not of what will or can be. .^ We never know that we are 
able to do a thing, except from having done it, or some- 
thing equal and similar to it. We should not know 
that we were capalble of action at all, if we had never 
acted. Having acted, we know, as far as that experience 
reaches, how we are able to act ; and this knowledge, 
when it has become familiar, is often confounded with, 
and called hy the name of, consciousness. But it does 
not derive any increase of authority from being mis- 
named ; its truth is not supreme over, but depends on, 
experience* If our so-called consciousness of what we 
are able to do is not borne out by experience, it is a 
delusion. It has no title to credence but as an interpre- 
tation of experience, and if it is a false interpretation, it 
must give way. 

But this conviction, whether termed consciousness or 
only belief, that our wiU is free — what is it ? Of what 
are we convinced? I am told, that whether I decide to 
do or to abstain, I feel that I could have decided the 
other way. I ask my consciousness what I do feel, and 
I find, indeed, that I feel (or am convinced) that I could 
have chosen the other ccAirse if I had preferred it; but 
not that I could have chosen one course while I preferred 
the other. When I say preferred, I of course include 
with the thing itself, all that accompanies it. I know 
that I can, because I know that I often do, elect to do 
one thing, when I should have preferred another in itself, 
apart from its consequences, or from a moral law which 
it violates. And this preference for a thing in itself, 
abstractedly from its accompaniments, is often loosely 
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described as preference for the thing. It is this impre- 
cise mode of speech which makes it not seem absm:d to 
say that I act in opposition to my preference ; that I do 
one thing when I would rather do another ; that my con*- 
acience prevails over my desires — as if conscience were 
not itself a desire — the desire to do right. Take any 
alternative: say, to murder or not to murder. I am 
toldy that if I elect to murder^ I am conscious that I 
could have elected to abstain : but am I conscious that 
I could have abstained if my aversion to the crime, and 
my dread of its consequences, had been weaker than the 
temptation? If I elect to abstain : in what sense am I 
conscious that I could have elected to commit the crime? 
Only if I had desired to commit it vrith a desire stronger 
than my horror of murder ; not with one less strong* 
When we think of ourselves hypothetically as having 
Acted otherwise than we did, we always suppose a differ- 
ence in the antecedents : we picture ourselves as having 
known something that we did not know, or not known 
something that we did know ; whidi is a difference in 
the external motives; or as having desired something, 
or disliked something, more or less than we did ; which 
is a difference in the internal motives. 

I therefore dispute altogether that we are conscious of 
being able to act in opposition to the strongest present 
desire or aversion. The difference between a bad and a 
good man is not that the latter acts in opposition to his 
strongest desires ; it is that his desire to do right, and 
his aversion to doing wrong, are strong enough to over- 
come, and in the case of perfect virtue, to silence, any 
other desire or aversion which may conflict with them. 
It is because this state of mind is possible to human 
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nature, that human beings are capable of moral govern- 
ment : and moral education consists in subjecting them 
to the discipline which has most tendency to bring them 
into this state. The object of moral education is to 
educate the will: but the will can only be educated 
through the desires and aversions; by eradicating or 
weakening such of them as are likeliest to lead to evil ; 
exalting to the highest pitch the desire of right conduct 
and the aversion to wrong ; cultivating all other desires 
and aversions of which the ordinary operation is auxiliary 
to right, while discountenancing so immoderate an in- 
dulgence of them, as might render them too powerftd to 
be overcome by the moral sentiment, when they chance 
to be in opposition to it. The other requisites are, a 
clear intellectual standard of right and wrong, that moral 
desire and aversion may act in the proper places, and 
such general mental habits as shall prevent morBl con- 
siderations firom being forgotten or overlooked, in cases 
to which they are rightly applicable. 

Bejecting, then, the figment of a direct consciousness 
of the freedom of the will, in other words, our ability to 
will in opposition to our strongest preference ; it remains 
to consider whether, as affirmed by Sir W. Hamilton, a 
freedom of this kind is implied in what is called our 
consciousness of moral responsibility. There must be 
something very plausible in this opinion, since it is shared 
even by Necessitarians. Many of these — in particular 
Mr. Owen and his followers — from a recognition of the 
fact that volitions are effects of causes, have been led to 
deny human responsibility. I do not mean that they de- 
nied moral distinctions. Few persons have had a stronger 
sense of right and wrong, or been more devoted to the 
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things they deemed right. What they denied was the 
rightfulness of inflicting punishment. A man's actions, 
they said, are the result of his character, and he is not 
the author of his own character. It is made for him, 
not by him. There is no justice in punishing him for 
what he cannot help. We should try to convince or 
persuade him that he had better aclr in a different man- 
ner ; and should educate all, especially the young, in the 
habits and dispositions which lead to well-doing : though 
how this is to be effected without any use whatever of 
punishment as a means of education, is a question they 
have failed to resolve. The confusion of ideas, which 
makes the subjection of human volitions to the law of 
Causation seem inconsistent with accountability, must 
thus be very natural to the hiunan mind ; but this may 
be said of a thousand errors, and even of some merely 
verbal fallacies. In the present case there is more than 
a verbal fallacy, but verbal fallacies also contribute their 
part. 

What is meant by moral responsibility? Responsi- 
bility means punishment. When we are said to have 
the feeling of being morally responsible for our actions, 
the idea of being punished for them is uppermost in the 
speaker's mind. But the feeling of liability to punish- 
ment is of two kinds. It may mean, expectation that 
if we act in a certain manner, punishment will actually 
be inflicted upon us, by our feUow-creatures or by a 
Supreme Power. Or it may only mean, being conscious 
that we shall deserve that infliction. 

The first of these cannot, in any correct meaning of 
the term, be designated as a consciousness. Kwe believe 
that we shall be punished for doing wrong, it is because 
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die belief has be^ taught to us by our pereats aad tirf^rsy 
or by our religion, or is generally held by those who 
surround us, or because we have ourselves come to the 
conclusion by reasoning, or from the experience of life. 
This is not Consciousness. And, by whatever name it 
is called, its evidence is not dependent on any theory 
of the spontaneousness of volition. The punishment of 
guUt in another world is believed with undoubting con- 
viction by Turkish fatalists, and by professed Christians 
who are not only Necessitarians, but believe that the 
majority of mankind were divinely predestined from all 
eternity to sin and to be punished for sinning. It is 
not, therefore, the belid* that we shall be vnade account- 
able, which can be deemed to require or presuppose the 
free-wiU hypothesis ; it is the belief that we ought so to 
be ; that we are ju^y accountable ; that guilt deserves 
punishment. It is here that the main issue is joined 
between the two opinions. 

In discussing it, there is no need to postulate any 
theory respecting the nature or criterion of moral dis- 
tinctions. It matters not, for tliis purpose, whether the 
right and wrong of actions depends on the consequences 
they tend to produce, or on an inherent quality of the 
actions themselves. It is indifferent whether we are 
utilitarians or antirutilitarians ; whether our ethics rest 
on intuition or on experience. It is sufficient if we be» 
lieve that there is a difference between right and wrong, 
and a natural reason for preferring the former; that 
people in general, unless when they expect personal 
benefit from a ¥rrong, naturally and usually prefer what 
they think to be right : whether because we are all de- 
peadent for what makes existence tolerable, upon the 
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right conduct of other people, while their wrong conduct 
is a standing menace to our security, or for some more 
mystical and transcendental reason. Whatever be the 
cause, we are entitled to assume the fact ; and its conse- 
quence is, that whoever cultivates a disposition to wrong, 
places his mind out of sympathy with the rest of his fel- 
low-creatures, and if they are aware of his disposition, 
becomes a natural object of their active dislike. He not 
cmly forfeits the pleasure of their good will, and the ben- 
^t of their good offices, except wTien compassion for the 
human being is stronger than distaste towards the wrong- 
doer ; but he also renderis himself liable to whatever they 
may think it necessary to do in order to protect them- 
selves against him ; which may probably include punish- 
ment, as such, and will certainly involve much that is 
equivalent in its operation on himself. In this way he 
is certain to be made accountable, at least to his fellow- 
creatures, d^pugh the normal action of their natural sen- 
timents, ^nd it is well worth consideration, whether the 
practical expectation of being thus called to account, has 
not a great deal to do with the internal feeling of being 
accountable ; a feeling, assuredly, which is seldom found 
existing in any strength in the absence of that practical 
expectation^ It is not usually found that Oriental des- 
pots, who cannot be called to account by anybody, have 
much consciousness of being morally accountable. And 
(what is still more significant) in societies in which caste 
or class distinctions are really strong— a state so strange 
to us now, that we seldom realize it in its full force — it 
is a matter of daily experience Ihat persons may show 
the strongest sense of moral accountability as regards 
their equals, who can make them accountable, and not 

VOL. II. 13 
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the smaUest vestige of a rimilar feeling towards ilieir 
inferiors who cannot. 

Another &ct which it is of importance to keep in 
yiewy is, that the highest and strongest sense of the 
worth of goodness, and the odiousness of its opposite, 
is perfectly compatible with even the most exaggerated 
form of Fatalism. Suppose that there were two peculiar 
breeds of human beings, — one of them so constituted 
from the beginning, that however educated or treated, 
nothing could prevent them from always feeling and act- 
ing so as to be a blessing to all whom they approached ; 
another, of such original perversity of nature that neither 
education nor punishment could inspire them with a feel- 
ing of duty, or prevent them from being active in evil 
doing. Neither of these races of human beings would 
have free-will ; yet the former would be honored as demi- 
gods, while the latter would be regarded and treated as 
noxious beasts ; not punished perhaps, since punishment 
would have no effect on them, and it might be thought 
wrong to indulge the mere instinct of vengeance : but 
kept carefully at a distance, and killed like other danger- 
ous creatures when there was no other convenient way of 
being rid of them. We thus see that even under the 
utmost possible exaggeration of the doctrine of Necessity, 
the distinction between moral good and evil in conduct 
would not only subsist, but would stand out in a more 
marked manner than now, when the good and the 
wicked, however unlike, are still regarded as of one 
common nature. 

But these considerations, though pertinent to the sub- 
ject, do not touch the root of the difficulty. The real 
question is one of justice — the legitimacy of retribution, 
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or punishment. On the theory, of Necessity (we are 
told) man cannot help acting as he does ; and it cannot 
be just that he should be punished for what he cannot 
help. 

Not if the expectation of punishment enables him to 
help it, and is the only means by which he can be en- 
abled to help it? 

To say that he cannot help it, is true or false, accord- 
ing to the qualification with which the assertion is accom- 
panied. Supposing him to be of a vicious disposition, 
be cannot help doing the criminal act, if he is allowed 
to believe that he will be able to commit it unpunished. 
If, on the contrary, the impression is strong in his mind 
that a heavy punishment will follow, he can, and in most 
cases, does, help it. 

The question deemed to be so puzzling is, how pun- 
ishment can be justified, if men's actions are determined 
by motives, among which motives punishment is one. 
A more diflScult question would be, how it can be justi- 
fied if they are not so determined. Punishment proceeds 
on the assumption that the will is governed by motives. 
If punishment had no power of acting on the will, it 
would be illegitimate, however natural might be the 
inclination to inflict it. (jmi so far as the will is supposed 
free, that is, capable of acting against motives, punish- 
ment is disappointed of its object, and deprived of its 
justificatio^ 

There are two ends which, on the Necessitarian theory, 
are sufficient to justify punishment : the benefit of the 
offender himself, and the protection of others. The first 
justifies it, because to benefit a person cannot be to do 
him an injury. To punish him for his own good, pro- 
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Tided the inflictor has any proper title to constitate 
himself a judge, is no more unjust than to administer 
medicine. As &r, indeed, as respects the criminal him- 
self, the theory of punishment is, that by counterbalancing 
die influence of jNresent temptations or acquired bad 
habits, it re8t(»nes die mind to that normal prqK>nder- 
ance of the love of ri^t, whidi the best moralists and 
theologians consider to constitute the true definition of 
oar fireedom.* In its other aspect, punishment is a pre- 
cautioii taken by society in sdf-defence. To make this 
just, the only condition required is, that the end which 
sod^ is attempting to enforce by punishment, should 
be a ji^ <me. Used as a means of aggression by society 
on the ji^ rights of the individual, punishment is unjust. 
Used to protect die ji^ rights of odiers against unjust 
aggressicm by the offender, it is just. If it is possible 
to haye just ri^ts, it cannot be unjust to defend them. 
Free-will or no free-will, it is just to punish so &r as is 
necessary for this purpose, exacdy as it is just to put a 
wild beast to death (without unnecessary suffering} for 
the same object. 

Now, the primitiye consciousness we are said to have, 
that we are accountable for our actions, and diat if we 
violate the rule of right we shall deserve punishment, I 
contend is nothing else than our knowledge that pumsh* 
ment will be just ; that by such conduct we shall place 
ourselves in die position in which our fellow-creatures, 
or the Deity, or both, will naturally, and may justly, 

* *' La liberty complete, rfeUe, de lliomme, est la perfection homaine, le 
but i atteindre.*' From a papar by M. Albert R^ville, in the Revue Ger- 
wumipie for September 1863, in wbidi the qnestion of firee-will is discassed 
(though only parenthetically) with a good sense and philosc^hy seldom 
fbond in recent writings on that snl^ect. 
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inflict punishment upon us. By using the word justly^ 
I am not assuming, in the explanation, the thing I pro- 
fess to explain. As before observed, I am entitled to 
postulate the reality, and the knowledge and feeling, of 
moral distinctions. These, it \b both evident meta- 
physically and notorious historically, are independent of 
any theory concerning the will. We are supposed capa- 
ble of understanding that other people have rights, and 
all that follows from this. The mind which possesses 
this idea, if capable of placing itself at the point of view 
of another person, must recognize it as just that others 
should protect themselves against any disposition on his 
part to infringe their rights ; and he will do so the more 
readily, because he also has rights, and his rights con- 
tinually require the same protection. This, I maintain, 
is our feeling of accountability, in so far as it can be 
separated from the prospect of being actually called to 
account. No one who understands the power of the 
principle of association, can doubt its sufficiency to create 
out of these elements the whole of the feeling of which 
we are conscious. To rebut this view of the case would 
require positive evidence ; as, for example, if it could be 
proved that the feeling of accountability precedes, in the 
order of development, all experience of punishment. 
No such evidence has been produced, or is producible. 
Owing to the limited accessibility to observation of the 
mental processes of infancy, direct proof can as little be 
produced on the other side : but if there is any validity 
in Sir W. Hamilton's Law of Parcimony, we ought not 
to assume any mental phsenomenon as an ultimate fact, 
which can be accounted for by other known properties of 
our mental nature. 
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(l. ask any one who thinks that the justice of punish- 
ment is not sufficiently vindicated by its being for the 
protection of just rights, how he reconciles his sense of 
justice to the punishment of crimes committed in obedi- 
ence to a perverted conscience?^ BavaiUac, and Balthasar 
Gerard, did not regard themsdves as criminals, but as 
heroic martyrs. If they were justly put to deadi, the 
justice of punishment has nothing to do with the state of 
mind of the offender, further than as this may affect the 
efficacy of punishment as a means to its end. It is im- 
possible to assert the justice of punishment for crimes of 
fanaticism, on any other ground than its necessity for the 
attainment of a just end. If that is not a ijustification, 
there is no justification. All other imamiary justifica- 
tions break down in their application to tms case. 

If, indeed, punishment is inflicted for any other reason 
than in order to operate on the will ; if its purpose be 
other than that of improving the culprit himself, or se- 
curing the just rights of others against unjust violation, 
then, I admit, the case is totally altered. If any one 
thinks that there is justice in the infficticm of purposeless 
suffering ; that there is a natural affinity between the two 
ideas of guilt and punishment, which makes it intrinsi- 
cally fitting that wherever there has been guilt, pain 
should be inflicted by way of retribution ; I acknowledge 
that I can find no argument to justify punishment in- 
fficted on this principle* As a legitimate satisfaction to 
feelings of indignation and resentment which are on the 
whole salutary and worthy of cultivation, I ctm in cer- 
tain cases admit it ; but here it is still a means to an end. 
The merely retributive view of punishment derives no 
justification firom the doctrine I support. But it derives 
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quite as little from the free-will doctrine. Suppose it 
true that the will of a malefactor, when he committed an 
offence, was free, or inother words, that he acted badly, 
not because he was of a bad disposition, but for no reason 
in particular : it is not easy to deduce from this the con- 
clusion that it is just to punish him. That his acts were 
beyond the command of motives might be a good reason 
for keeping out of his way, or placing him under bodily 
restraint ; but no reason for inflicting pain upon him, when 
that pain, by supposition, could not operate as a deterring 
motive.* 

While the doctrine I advocate does not support the 
idea that punishment in mere retaliation is justifiable, it 
at the same time fully accounts for the general and 
natural sentiment of its being so. From our earliest 
childhood, the ideas of doing wrong and of punishment 
are presented to our' mind together, and the intense char- 
act^ of the impressions causes the association between 
them to attain the highest degree of closeness and 
intimacy. Is it strange, or unlike the usual processes of 
the human mind, that in these circumstances we should 
retain the feeling, and forget the reason on which it is 
grounded ? But why do I speak of forgetting ? In most 
cases the reason has never, in our early education, been 

• Several of Sir]^. Hamilton's admissions are strong arguments against 
the alleged self-evident connection between Aree-will and accountability. 
We have found him afiOrming that a volition not determined by motives 
" would, if conceived, be conceived as morally worthless ; " that " the ftee 
acts of an indifferent, are, morally and rationally, as worthless as the 
preordained passions of a determined, will ; " and that << it is impossible to 
see how a cause, undetermined by any motive, can be a rational, moral, 
and accountable cause." If all this be so, there can be no intuitive per- 
ception of a necessary connection between freewill and morality ; it would 
appear, on the contrary, that we are naturally unable to recognize an act 
as mural, if it is, in the sense of the theory, free. 
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presented to the mind. The only ideas presented have 
been those of wrong and punishment, and an inseparable 
association has been created between these directly, with- 
out the help of any intervening idea. This is quite 
enough to make the spontaneous feelings of mankind 
regard punishment and a wrongdoer as naturally fitted 
to each othor — as a conjunction appropriate in itself, 
independently of any consequences. Even Sir W. 
Hamilton recognizes as one of the common sources of 
error, that ^the associations of thought are mistaken for 
the connections of existence." * If this is true any- 
where, it is truest of all in the associations into which 
emotions enter. A strong feeling, directly excited by an 
object, is felt (except when contradicted by the feelings 
of other people) as its own sufficient justification — no 
more requiring the support of a reason than the fact ihat 
ginger is hot in the mouth; and it almost requires a 
philosopher, to recognize the need of a reason for his 
feelings, unless he has been under the practical necessity 
of justifying them to persons by whom they are not 
shared. 

That a person holding what is called the Necessitarian 
doctrine should on that account ^ee/ that it would be un- 
just to punish him for his wrong actions, seems to me 
the veriest of chimeras. Yes, if he really " could not 
help " acting as he did, that is, if his wilt could not 
have helped it ; if he was under physical constraint, or 
under the action of such a violent motive that no fear of 
punishment could have any effect ; which, if capable of 
being ascertained, is a just ground of exemption, and ia 
the reason why by the laws of most countries people are 

♦ Lectures, iiL 47. 
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not punished for what they were compelled to do by im- 
mediate danger of death. But if the criminal was in a 
state capable of being operated upon by the fear of 
punishment, no metaphysical objection, I believe, will 
make him feel his punishment unjust. Neither will he 
£eer that because his act was the consequence of motives, 
operating upon a certain mental disposition, it was 
not his own fault. For, first, it was at all events his 
own defect or infirmity, for which the expectation of 
punishment is the appropriate cure. And secondly, the 
word fault, so far fix)m being inapplicable, is the specific 
name for the kind of defect or infirmity which he has dis- 
played — insufficient love of right and aversion to wrong. 
The weakness of these feelings or their strength is in 
every one's mind the standard of fault or merit, of degrees 
of fault and degrees of merit. Whether we are judging 
of particular actions, or of the character of a person, 
we are wholly guided by the indications afforded of the 
energy of these influences. If the desire of right and 
aversion to wrong have yielded to a small temptation, we 
judge them to be weak, and our disapprobation is strong. 
If the temptation to which they have yielded is so great 
that even strong feelings of virtue might have succumbed 
to it, our moral reprobation is less intense. If, again, 
the moral desires and aversions have prevailed, but not 
over a very strong force, we hold that the action was 
good, but that there was little merit in it ; and our esti- 
mate of the merit rises, in exact proportion to the great- 
ness of the obstacle which the moral feeling proved 
strong enough to overcome. 

Mr. Mansel* has furnished what he thinks a refu- 

* Prolegomena Logica, Kote C at the end. 
13 ♦ 
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« 

tadon of the Necessitarian argument, of wbich it is as 
well to take notice, the more so, perhaps, as it is directed 
against some remarks on the subject by the present writer 
in a former work : * remarks which were not intended 
as an argument for so-called Necessity, but only to place 
the nature and meaning of diat ill-understood doctrine 
in a truer light. With this purpose in yiew, it was 
remarked that ^by saying that a man's actions neces- 
sarily follow firom his character, all that is really meant 
(for no more is meant in any case whatever of causation) 
is that he invariably does act in conformity to his char- 
acter, and that any one who thoroughly knew his charac^r 
could certainly predict how he would act in any sup- 
posable case. No more than this is contended for by 
any one but an Asiatic fatalist." ^ And no more than 
this,'* observes IVIr. Mansel, ^ is needed to construct a 
system of fatalism as rigid as any Asiatic am desire.'' 

Mr. Mansel is mistaken in thinking that the doctrine 
of the causation of human actions is fetalism at all, or 
resembles fatalism in any of its moral or intellectual 
effects. To call it by that name is to break down a funda- 
mental distinetion. Eeal fatalism is of two kinds. Pure, 
or Asiatic fatalism — the &talism of the CEdipus, — holds 
that our actions do not depend upon our desires. What- 
ever our wishes may be, a superior power, or an abstract 
destiny, will overrule them, and compel us to act, not as 
we desire, but in tiie manner predestined. Our love of 
t good and hatred of evil are of no efficacy, and though in 
^themselves they may be virtuous, as far as conduct is 
concerned it is unavailing to cultivate them. The otiier 
kind, Modified Fatalism I will call it, holds that our 

* STStem of Logic, Book yi. ch. 2. 
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actions are determined by our will, our will by our 
desires, and our desires by the joint influence of the 
motives presented to us and of our individual character ; 
but that, our character having been made for us and not 
by us, we are not responsible for it, nor for the actions it 
leads to, and should in vain attempt to alter them. The 
true doctrine of the Causation of human actions main- 
tains, in opposition to both, that not only our conduct, 
but our character, is in part amenable to our will ; that 
"we can, by employing the proper means, improve our 
character ; and that if our character is such that while 
it remains what it is, it necessitates us to do wrong, it 
-will be just to apply motives which will necessitate us to 
strive for its improvement, and so emancipate ourselves 
from the other necessity : in other words, we are under 
a moral obligation to seek the improvement of our moral 
character. We shall not indeed do so unless we desire 
our improvement, and desire it more than we dislike the 
means which must be employed for the purpose. But 
does Mr. Hansel, or any other of the free-will philoso- 
phers, think that we can will the means if we do not 
desire the end, or if our desire of the end is weaker than 
our aversion to the means ? 

Mr. Mansel is more rigid in his ideas of what the free- 
will theory requires, than one of the most eminent of 
the thinkers who have adopted it. According to Mr. 
Mansel, the belief that whoever knew perfectly our char- 
acter and our circumstances could predict our actions, 
amounts to Asiatic fatalism. According to Kant, in his 
Metaphysics of Ethics, such capability of prediction is 
quite compatible with the freedom of the will. This 
seems, at first sight, to be an admission of everything 
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which the rational supporters of the <q)po6ite thecMrj ooold 
desire. (But Kant avoids this consequence, bj changing 

._^a8 lawyers would say) the verme of free-will, from our 
actions generally, to the formation of our characte^ It 
is in that, he thinks, we are free, and he is almostwill^ 

\ ing to admit that while our character is what it is, our 
actions are necessitated by it. In drawing this distinc- 
tion, the philosopher of Konigsberg saves inconvenient 
facts at the expense of the ccHisistency of his theory. 
There cannot be one theory for one kind of voluntjuy 
actions, and another theory for the other kinds. When 
we voluntarily exert ourselves, as it is our duty to do, 
fbr the imiNPOvement of our character, or when we act in 
a manner which (either consciously on our part or un- 
consciously) deteriorates it, these, like all other voluntary 
acts, presu{^>06e that there was already something in 
our character, or in that combined with our circum- 
stances, which led us to do so, and accounts for our 
doing so. The p^*son, therefore, who is supposed able 
to predict our actions from our character as it now is, 
would, under the same conditions of perfect knowledge, 
be equally able to predict what we should do to change 
our character ; and if this be the meaning of necessity, 
that part of our conduct is as necessary as all the rest. 
If necessity means more than this abstract possibility of 
being foreseen ; if it means any mysterious compulsion, 
apart from simple invariability of sequence, I deny it as 
strenuously as any one. To enforce this distinction was 
the principal object of the remarks which Mr. Mansd has 
criticised. If an unessential distinction from Mr. Man- 
sel's point of view, it is essential from mine, and of 
supreme importance in a practical aspect. 
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The firee-wiU metaphysicians have made litde endeavor 
to prove that we can will in opposition to our strongest 
desire, but have strenuously maintained that we can will 
when we have no strongest desire. With this view Dr. 
£eid formerly, and Mr. Mansel now, have thrown in the 
teeth of Necessitarians the famous asinus Buridani. 
If, say they, the will were solely determined by motives, 
the ass, between two bundles of hay exactly alike, and 
equally distant from him, would remain undecided untU 
he died of hunger. From Sir W. Hamilton's notes on 
this chapter oi Reid,* I infer that he did not countenance 
this argument ; and it is surprising that writers of talent 
should have seen anything in it. I waive the objection 
that if it applies at all, it proves that the ass also has free 
will ; for perhaps he has. But the ass, it is affirmed, 
would starve before he decided. Yes, possibly, if he 
remained all the time in a fixed attitude of deUberation ; 
if he never for an instant ceased to balance one against 
another the rival attractions, and if they really were so 
exactly equal that no dwelling on them could detect any 
difference. But this is not the way in which things take 
place on our planet. From mere lassitude, if from no 
other cause, he would intermit the process, and cease 
thinking of the rival objects at all: until a moment 
arrived when he would be seeing or thinking of one only, 
and that fact, combined with the sensation of hunger, 
would determine him to a decision. 

But the argument on which Mr. Mansel lays most 
stress (it is also one of Reid's) is the following : Neces- 
sitarians say that the will is governed by the strongest 
motive ; " but I only know the strength of "motives in 

♦ Pp. 60&-611. 
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relation to the will by the test of ultimate preyaleiioe ; so 
that this means no more than that the preyailing motive 
prevails.^ I have heretofore comfdimented Mr. Maosel 
on seeing fiuiher, in some things, than his master. Li 
the present instance I am compelled to remaric, that he 
has not seen so far. Sir W. Hamilton was not the man 
to neglect an argoment like this, had there been no 
flaw in it. The fact is that tliere are two. First, those 
who say that the will follows the strongest motive, do 
not mean the motive which is strongest in rdation to 
the will, or in ot)i§r words, diat the will fdlows what 
it does follow. (They mean the motive winch is strongest 
in relation to pain and pleasure ; since a motive, being 
a desire or aversion, is jnrc^rtional to the pleasantness, 
as conceived by us, of the Jj^mg desired, or the pain^ 
fidness of the thing shunn^^ And when what was at 
first a direct impulse towards pleasure, or reotnl from 
pain, has passed into a habit or a fixed purpose, then 
the strength of the motive means die completeness and 
promptitude of the association which has been formed 
"between an idea and an outward act. This is Ae first 
answer to Mr. Mansdi. The second is, that even sup- 
posing there were no test of the str^igth of motives but 
their effect on the will, the proposition that the wiU fol« 
lows the strongest motive would not, as Mr. Mansd 
supposes, be identical and unmeaning. We say, without 
absurdity, that if two weights are placed in <^)posite 
scales, the heavier will lift the other up ; yet we mean 
nothing by the heavier, exc^ the waght which will 
lift up the oth^. (^^ preposition, nevertheless, is not 
unmeaning, for it signifies liiat in many or most cases 
there is a heavier, and that this is always the same one, 
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not one or the other as it may happen. In like manner, 
even if the strongest motive meant only the motive 
which prevails, yet if there is a prevailing motive — if, 
all other antecedents being the same, the motive which 
prevails to-day will prevail to-morrow and every sub- 
sequent day— Sir W. Hamilton was acute enough to see 
that the free-will theory is not saved.^ I regret that I 
cannot, in this instance, credit Mr. Mansel with the 
same acuteness. 

Before leaving the subject, it is worth while to remark, 
that not only the doctrine of Necessity, but Predestina- 
tion in its coaraest form — the belief that all our actions 
are divinely preordained — though, in my view, incon- 
sistent with ascribing any moral attributes whatever to 
the Deity, yet if combined with the belief that God 
works according to general laws, which have to be learned 
from experience, has no tendency to make us act in any 
respect otherwise than we should do if we thought our 
actions really contingent. For if God acts according to 
general laws, then, whatever he may have preordained, he 
has preordained that it shall take place through the causes 
on which experience shows it to be consequent y^nd if 
he has predestined that I shall attain my ends, he has 
predestined that I shall do so by studying and putting 
in practice the means which, lead to their attaiame]^^ 
When the belief in predestination has a paralyzing effect 
on conduct, as is sometimes the case with Mahomedans, 
it is because they fancy they can infer what God has 
predestined, without waiting for the result. They think 
that either by particular signs of some sort, or from the 
general aspect of things, they can perceive the issue 
towards which God is working, and having discovered 
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this, naturally deem useless anj attempt to defeat it. 
Because something will certainly happen if nothing is 
done to prevent it, they think it will certainly happen 
whatever may be done to prevent it : in a word, diey 
believe in Necessity in the only proper meaning of the 
term — an issue unalterable by human efforts or desires. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 
SIB wnxiASf Hamilton's opinions on the study op 

MATHEMATICS. 

No account of Sir W. Hamilton's philosophy could be 
complete, which omitted to notice his famous attack on 
the tendency of mathematical studies : for though there 
is no direct connection between tliis and his metaphysical 
opinions, it affords the most express evidence we have 
of those fatal lacunce in the circle of his knowledge, 
-which unfitted him for takmg a comprehensive or even an 
accurate view of the processes of the human mind in the 
establi^ment of truth. If there is any pre-requisite 
which all must see to be indispensable in one who 
attempts to give laws to human intellect, it is a thorough 
acquaintance with the modes by which human intellect 
has proceeded, in the cases where by universal acknowl- 
edgment, grounded on subsequent direct verification, it 
has succeeded in ascertaining the greatest number of im-^ 
portant and recondite truths. This requisite Sir W. 
Hamilton had not, in any tolerable degree, ftilfiUed. 
Even of pure mathematics he apparently knew little but 
the rudiments. Of mathematics as applied to investi- 
gating the laws of physical nature ; of the mode in 
which the properties of number, extension, and figure, 
are mode instrumental to the ascertainment of truths 
other than arithmetical or geometrical — it is too much to 
say that he bad even a superficial knowledge : there is 
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not a line in his works which shows him to have had any 
knowledge at all. He had no conception of what the 
process is. In this he differed greatly and disadvanta- 
geously firom his immediate predecessor in the same school 
of metaphysical thought. Professor Dugald Stewart; 
whose works derive a great part of their value from the 
foundation of sound and accurate scientific knowledge 
laid by his mathematical and physical studies, and whi<^ 
his subsequent metaphysical pursuits enabled him, quite 
successfully to the length of his tetiier, to clarify and 
reduce to principles. 

If Sir W. Hamilton had contented himself with say- 
ing of mathematics, that it is not, of itself alone, a suf- 
ficient education of the intellectual faculties ; that it culti- 
vates the mind only partially ; that tiiere are important 
kinds of intellectual cultivation and discipline which it 
does not give, and to which, therefore, if pursued to the 
exclusion of tiie studies which do give them, it is un&- 
vorable ; he would have said something, not new indeed, 
but true, not of mathematics alone, but of every limited 
and special employment of the mental faculties ; of every 
study in which the human mind can engage, except the 
two or three highest, most difficult, and most imperfect, 
which, requiring all tiie faculties in their greatest attain- 
able perfection, can never be recommended or tiiought of 
as preparatory discipline, but are themselves the chief 
purpose for which such preparation is required. Sir W. 
Hamilton, however, has asserted much more than tiiis. 
He undertakes to show that the study of mathematics is 
not a useful intellectual discipline at all, except in one 
comparatively humble particular, which it has in common 
with some of the most despised pursuits ; and that if pros- 
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# 
ecuted far, it positively unfits the mind for the useful 

employment of its faculties on any other object. As 
might be expected from an attempt to maintain such a 
thesis by one who, however acute on other matters, had 
no sufficient knowledge of the subject he was writing 
about, this celebrated dissertation is one of the weakest 
parts of his works. He ignores not only the whole of 
his adversary's case, but the most important part of his 
own ; and has made a far less powerful attack on the 
tendencies of mathematical studies, than could easily bf 
made by one who understood the subject. He has, ic 
fact, missed the most considerable of the evil effects to> 
the production of which those studies have contributed ; 
and has thrown no light on the intellectual shortcomings 
of the common run of mathematicians, so signally dis- 
played in their wretched treatment of the generalities of 
their own science. He finds hardly anything to say to 
their disadvantage but things so trite and obvious, that 
the greatest zealot for mathematics could afford to pass 
them by, insisting only on the inestimable benefits which 
are to be set against them, and which alone are really to 
the pm*pose ; for it is no objection to a harrow that it is 
not a plough, nor to a saw that it is not a chisel. 

For instance, are we much the wiser for being once 
more told, at great length, and with a cloud of witnesses 
brought to back the assertion, that mathematics, being 
concerned only with demonstrative evidence, does not 
teach us, either by theory or practice, to estimate prob- 
abilities ? Did any mathematician, or eulogist of mathe*- 
matics, ever pretend that it did ? Does the science to 
which Sir W. Hamilton assigns a place above all others 
as an intellectual discipline — does Metaphysics enable 
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OS to judge of probable evidence? If scich a claim has 
ever been made in iU bdialf, I am not aware of it ; Sir 
W. Hamilton certainly was too well acquainted with 
the subject to make any such pretension. Metaphysics, 
like Mathematics^ and all the rest ot the fundamental 
sciences, demands, not probable, but certain evidence. 
The province of Probabilities in science is not the 
abstract, but what M. Comte terms the concrete sciences ; 
those which treat of the combinations actually realized 
in Nature, as distinguished from the general laws which 
would equally govern any other combinations of the same 
elements : zoology and botany, for example, as contrasted 
with physiology ; geology, as opposed to tbermology and 
chemistry. In an abstract science a probability is of no 
account ; it is but a momentary halt on the road to cer- 
tainty, and a hint for fresh experiments. 

Inasmuch as abstract science in general, and mathe* 
matics in particular, afford no practice in the estimation 
of conflicting probabilities, which is the kind of sagacity 
most required in the conduct of practical affairs, it fol* 
lows that, when made so exclusive an occupation as to 
prevent the mind from obtaining enough of this necessary 
practice in other ways, it does worse than not cultivate 
the faculty — it prevents it from being acquired, and pro 
ianto unfits the person for the general business of life. It • 
is natural that people who are bad judges of probability, 
should be, according to their temperament, unduly cred- 
ulous or unreasonably sceptical ; both which charges our 
author, with great earnestness and a heavy artillery of 
authorities, drives home against the mathematicians. But 
he would have made little progress towards proving his 
case, even by a much more complete catalogue of the 
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intellectual defects of a mathematician who is nothing 
but a mathematician. A person may be keenly alive to 
these, and may hate them, as M. Comte did, with a per- 
fect hatred, while upholding mathematical instruction as 
not only a useful but the indispensable first stage of all 
scientific education worthy of the name.* Nor can any 
reasonable view of the subject refuse to recognize, in the 
very faults which our author imputes to mathematicians, 
the excesses of a most valuable quality. Let us be 
assured that for the formation of a well-trained intellect, 
it is no slight recommendation of a study, that it is the 
means by which the mind is earliest and most easily 
brought to maintain within itself a standard of complete 
proof. A mind thus furnished, and not duly instructed 
on other subjects, may commit the error of expecting in 
all proof too close an adherence to the type with which 
it is familiar. That type may and ought to be widened 
by greater variety of culture ; but he who has never 
acquired it has no just sense of the difiPerence between 
what is proved and what is not proved : the first founda- 
tion of the scientific habit of mind has not been laid. It 

* I do not know that the logical Talae of mathematics has ever been 
more finely and discriminatingly appreciated than by M. Comte in his 
latest work, " Synthase Subjective " 0P« ^)' " Bom^ k son vrai domaine, 
la raison math^matique y peat admirablement remplir Foffioe nniversel de 
la saine logique : indoire pour dMuire, afln de constrnire. Benon^ant k 
de yaines pretentions, elle sent que ses mcillenrs sneers restent tonjours in- 
capables de nons fiedre, partont ailleors, Indnire, on mSme dMaire, et snrtout 
constrnire. Elle se contente de foumir, dans le domaine le plus favorable, 
an type de clart^, de precision, et de conslstance, dont la contemplation 
famili^re peat scale disposer Tesprit a rendre les antres conceptions anssi 
parfaites que le comporte lear nature. Sa reaction g^n^rale, plus ndgative 
que positive, doit surtout consister k nous inspirer partout une invincible 
repugnance pour le vague, rincoh6rence, et robscurite, que nous pouvons 
rtellement 6viter envers des pens^es queloonques, si nous y ftisons assei 
d'eflforts." 
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has long been a complaint against mathematicians , that 
thej are hard to convince : but it is a far greater dis« 
qualification both for philosophy, and for the affairs of 
life, to be too easily convinced ; to have too low a stan- 
dard of proof. The only sound intellects are those which, 
in the first instance, set their standard of proof high. 
Practice in concrete affairs soon teaches them to make 
the necessary abatement : but they retain the conscious- 
ness, without which there is no sound practical reasoning, 
that in accepting inferior evidence because there is 
none better to be had, they do not by that acceptance 
raise it to completeness. They remain aware of what is 
wanting to it. 

Besides accustoming the student to demand complete 
proof, and to know when he has not obtained it, mathe- 
matical studies are of immense benefit to his education 
by habituating him to precision. It is one of the pe- 
culiar excellences of mathematical discipline, that the 
mathematician is never satisfied with an d peu pr^s* 
He requires the exact truth. Hardly any of the non- 
mathematical sciences except chemistry has this advan- 
tage. One of the commonest modes of loose thought, 
and sources of error both in opinion and in practice, is to 
overlook the importance of quantities. Mathematicians 
and chemists are taught by the whole course of their 
studies, that the most fundamental differences of quality 
depend on some very slight difference in proportional 
quantity ; and that fi*om the qualities of the influencing 
elements, without careful attention to their quantities, 
false expectations would constantly be formed as to the 
very nature and essential character of the result pro- 
duced. If Sir W. Hamilton's mind had undergone thia 
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imp^ving discipline, we should not have found him 
employing the most precise mathematical terms with 
tbe laxity which is habitual in his writings. For in- 
stance: whenever he means that one of two thins:s 
diminishes while another increases, he says that they 
9xe in the inverse ratio of one another. He aflSrms 
this of the Extension and Comprehension of a general 
notion ; * of the number of objects among which our 
attention is divided, and the intensity with which it is 
applied to eadi ; f of ^^^ knowledge-giving and the 
sensation-giving properties of an impression of sense ; X 
and of the intensity and the prolongation of an en- 
^i^* § That an inverse ratio is the name of a definite 
relation between quantities, seems never to have occurred 
to him. 

Neither is it a small advantage of mathematical 
studies, even in their poorest and most meagre form, 
that they at least habituate the mind to resolve a train 
of reasoning into steps, and make sure of each step before 
advancing to another. If the practice of mathematical 
reascming gives nothing else, it gives wariness of mind ; 
it accustoms us to demand a sure footing : and though 
it leaves us no better judges of ultimate premises than it 
found us (which is no more than may be said of almost 
all metaphysics) , at least it does not suffer us to let in, at 
any of the joints in the reasoning, any assumption which 
we have not previously faced in the shape of an axiom, 
postulate, or definition. This is a merit which it has in 
common with Formal Logic, and is the chief ground on 
which some have thought that it could perform the iimo- 

* See, among other passages, Lectures, iii. 146, 147. 

t Ibid. L 246. % Ibid. ii. 98. $ Ibid. p. 439. 
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tions and supply the place of that sdence ; an opBum in 
which I by no means agree. 

That mathematics "do not coltiYate the power of 
generalization y^* which to our author appears so obvious 
a truth that he need not give himself the trouble of 
proving it, will be admitted by no person of competent 
knowledge, except in a very qualified sense. The gen- 
eralizations of mathematics are, no doubt, a difierent tiling 
from the generalizations of physical sdence ; but in the 
difficulty of seizing them, and the mental tension they 
require, they are no contemptible preparation for the 
most arduous efforts of the scientific mind. Even the 
fundamental notions of the higher mathematics, from 
those of the differential calculus upwards, are products 
of a very high abstraction. Merely to master the idea 
of centrifugal force, or of the centre of gravity, are efforts 
of mental analysis surpassed by few in our author's meta- 
physics. To perceive the mathematical law common to 
the results of many mathematical operations, even in so 
simple a case as that of the binomial theorem, involves 
a vigorous exercise of the same faculty which gave us 
Kepler's laws, and rose through those laws to the theory 
of universal gravitation. Every process of what has 
been called Universal Geometry — that great creation of 
Descartes and his successors, in which a single train of 
reasoning solves whole classes of problems at once, and 
demonstrates properties common to all curves or sur- 
faces, and others common to large groups of them — is 
a practical lesson in the management of wide generaliza- 
tions, and abstraction of the ^points of agreement from 
those of difference among objects of great and confusing 

* DiscoBsioiis, p. 282. 
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diversity, to which the most purely inductive science* 
cannot furnish many superior. Even so elementary an 
operation as that of abstracting from the particular con- 
figuration of the triangles or other figures, and the rela- 
tive situation of the particular lines or points, in the 
diagram which aids the apprehension of a common geo- 
metrical demonstration, is a very useful, and far from 
being always an easy, exercise of the faculty of gener- 
alization so strangely imagined to have no place or part 
in the processes of mathematics. 

Sir W. Hamilton allows no eflEicacy to mathematical 
studies in the cultivation of any valuable intellectual 
habit, except the single one of continuous attention. 
"Are mathematics then," he asks,* "of no value as an 
instrument of mental culture? Nay, do they exercise 
only to distort the mind ? To this we answer : That 
their study, if pursued in moderation and eflEiciently 
counteracted, may be beneficial in the correction of a 
certain vice, and in the formation of its corresponding 
virtue. The vice is the habit of mental distraction ; the 
virtue the habit of continuous attention. This is the 
single benefit, to which the study of mathematics can 
justly pretend, in the cultivation of the mind." He 
adds, truly enough, f "But mathematics are not the only 
study which cultivates the attention ; neither is the kind 
and degree of attention which they tend to induce, the 
kind and degree of attention which our other and higher 
speculations require and exercise." So that, according 
to him, there is no purpose answered by mathematics in 
general education, but one which would be better fulfilled 
by something else. 

* Discussions, pp. 313, 314. f Ibid. p. 322. 

VOL. n. 14 
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Widiont Stopping to express my amazement at the 
assertion that the student of mathematics exercises no 
mental fiicultj but that of continuous attention, I will 
avail myself of an admission which Sir W. Hamilton 
cannot help making, but the fuU force of which he does 
not perceive. ** We are far,** he says, * ^ from meaning 
hereby to disparage the mathematical genius which in^ 
vents new metho49 and formulas, or new and felicitous 
applications of the old. . . . Unlike their divergent 
studies, the inventive talents of the mathematician and 
philosopher in fact approximate." Was, then. Sir W. 
Hamilton so ill-acquainted with everything deserving the 
name of mathematical tuition, as to suppose that the in- 
ventive powers which, in their higher degree, constitute 
mathematical genius, are not called forth and fostered 
in the process of teaching mathematics to the merest 
tyro? What sort of mathematical instruction is it of 
whidi solving problems forms no part? We come, 
within a page afterwards, to the following almost incred- 
ible announcement:! ^Mathematical demonstration is 
solely occupied in deducing conclusions ; probable rea- 
soning, principally concerned in looking out for prem- 
ises." Sir W. Hamilton thinks he can never be severe 
enough upon Cambridge for layiug any stress on mathe- 
matics as an instrument of mental instruction. Did he 
ever turn over, I do not say a volume of Cambridge Prob- 
lems, for these, it may be said, test the knowledge of 
the pupil rather than his inventive powers, and may be 
an exercise chiefly of memory : but did he ever see two 
such volumes as Bland's Algebraical and Geometrical 
Problems? Did he really imagine that working these 

* IMscossioiis, p. 290. f Ibid. p. 291. 
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was not " looking out for premises " ? He seems actually 
to have thought that learning mathematics meant cram- 
ming it; and apparently believed that a mathematical 
tutor resolves all the equations himself, and merely asks 
his pupil to follow the solutions. For in every problem 
which the pupil himself solves, or theorem which he 
demonstrates, not having previously seen it solved or 
demonstrated, the same faculties are exercised which, in 
their higher degrees, produced the greatest discoveries in 
geometry. Mathematical teaching, therefore, even as 
now carried on, trains the mind to capacities, which, by 
our author's admission, are of the closest kin to those of 
the greatest metaphysician and philosopher. There is 
some color of truth for the opposite doctrine in the 
case of elementary algebra. The resolution of a common 
equation can be reduced to almost as mechanical a process 
as the working of a sum in arithmetic. The reduction 
of the question to an equation, however, is no mechanical 
operation, but one which, according to the degree of its 
difficulty, requires nearly every possible grade of inge- 
nuity : not to speak of the new, and in the present state 
of science insoluble, equations, which start up at every 
fresh step attempted in the application of mathematics to 
other branches of knowledge. On all this. Sir W. 
Hamilton never bestows a thought. It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that any other study, piu*sued in the 
manner in which he supposes mathematics to be, would 
as little exercise any other faculty than that of " contin- 
uous attention " as mathematics would. Next to meta- 
physics, the study he most patronizes is that of lan- 
guages ; of which he has so lofby an opinion, as to say * 

* Discussions, note to p. 268. 
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that ^to master, for example, the Minerva of Sanctias 
with its commentators, is, I conceive, a far more profit- 
able exercise of mind than to conquer the Principia of 
Newton : " we may at least say that he was a better judge 
of the profit that might be derived firom it. I, also, rate 
very highly the value, as a discipline to the mind, of the 
thorough grammatical study of any of the more logically 
constructed languages: but if the study consisted in 
learning the Minerva of Sanctius, or its commentators 
either, by rote, I believe the benefit derived would be 
about the same with that which Sir W. Hamilton con- 
sidered to result from the exercise of '^ continuous atten- 
tion " in mathematics. 

It is a characteristic fact, that when the paper "on 
the Study of Mathematics" originally appeared as an 
article in the Edinburgh Review^ no mention was made 
in it of Mixed or Applied Mathematics ; the little which 
now appears on that subject being a subsequent addition, 
called forth by Dr. Whewell's reply. Dr. Whewell 
must have looked down from a considerable height upon 
an assault on the utility of Mathematics, in which the 
part of it that, in the opinion of its rational defenders, 
constitutes three fourths of its utility, was silently over- 
looked. When Sir W. Hamilton's attention was called 
to what he had previously omitted to think of, this is the 
way in which he disposes of it : * " Mathematics can be 
applied to objects of experience only in so far as these 
are measurable ; that is, in so far as they come, or are 
supposed to come, under the categories of extension and 
number. Applied mathematics are, therefore, equally 
limited and equally unimproving as pure. The sciences, 

« Discussions, pp. 334, 335. 
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indeed, with which mathematics are thus associated, may 
afford a more profitable exercise of mind; but this is 
only in so far as they supply the matter of observation, 
and of probable reasoning, and therefore before this 
matter is hypothetically subjected to mathematical demon- 
stration or calculus." 

This passage amounts to proof that the writer simply 
did not know what applied mathematics mean. The 
words are those of a person who had heard that there 
was such a thing, but knew absolutely nothing about 
what it was. 

Applied mathematics is not the measurement of ex- 
tension and number. It is the measurement, hy means 
of extension and number, of other quantities which ex- 
tension and number are marks of; and the ascertainment 
by means of quantities of all sorts, of those qualities of 
things which quantities are marks of. 

For the information of readers who are no better 
informed than Sir W. Hamilton, and the reminding of 
those who are, I will illustrate this genetid statement by 
bringing it down to particulars ; which a person, himself 
of very slender mathematical acquirements, can do, pro- 
vided he has studied the science as every philosophical 
student ought to study it, but as Sir W. Hamilton has 
not done, with especial reference to its Methods. 

The first, and typical example of the application of 
mathematics to the indirect investigation of truth, is 
within the limits of the pure science itself; the applica- 
tion of algebra to geometry ; the introduction of which, 
far more than any of his metaphysical speculations, has 
immortalized the name of Descartes, and constitutes the 
greatest single step ever made iu the progress of the 
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exact sciences. Its rationale is simple. It is grounded 
on the general truth, that the position of every point, 
the direction of every line, and consequently the shape 
and magnitude of every enclosed space, may be fixed by 
the length of perpendiculars thrown down upon two, or 
(when the third dimension of space is taken into account) 
upon three, straight lines, meeting one another at right 
angles in the same point. A consequence, or rather a 
part, of this general truth, is that curve lines and sur- 
faces may be determined by their equations. If firom 
any number of points in a curve line or surface, 
perpendiculars are drawn to two (or three) rectangular 
axes, there exists between the lengths of these perpen- 
diculars a relation of quantity, which is always the 
same for the same curve, or surface, and is expressed 
by an equation in which these variable . are combined 
with certain constant quantities. From this relation, 
every other property of the curve or. surface may always 
be deduced. In this way, numbers become the means 
of ascertainingg;ruths not numerical. The periphery of 
an ellipse is not a number; but a certain numerical 
relation between straight lines is a mark of an ellipse, 
being proved to be an inseparable accompaniment of it. 
The equation which expresses this characteristic mark of 
any curve, may be handed over to algebraists, to deduce 
from it, through the properties of numbers, any other 
numerical relation which depends on it; with the cer- 
tainty that when the conclusion is translated back again 
from symbols into words, it will come out a real, and 
perhaps previously unknown, geometrical property of 
the curve. 

In such an example as this, the application of algebra 
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to geometry appears only in its most elementary form : 
but its extent is indefinite, and its flights almost beyond 
the reach of measurement. Its general scheme may be 
thus stated : In order to resolve any question, either of 
quality or quantity, concerning a line or space, find 
something whose magnitude, if known, would give the 
solution required, and which stands in some known rela- 
tion to the rectangular co-ordinates (for instance, in the 
problem of Tangents, the length of the subtangent). 
Express this known relation in an equation : if the 
equation can be resolved, we have solved the geometrical 
problem. Or if the question be the converse one — not 
what are the properties of a given line or space, but 
what line or space is indicated by a given property; 
find what relation between rectangular co-ordinates that 
property requires : express it in an equation, and this 
equation, or some other deducible from it, wiU be the 
equation of the curve or surface sought. If it be a known 
curve or surface, this process will point it out ; if not, 
we shall have obtained the necessary starting point for 
its study. 

This application of one branch of mathematics to 
another branch, ranks as the first step in Applied Mathe- 
matics. The second is the application to Mechanics. 
The object-matter of Mechanics is the general laws, or 
theory, of Force in the abstract, that is, of forces, con- 
sidered independently of their origin. As an extension 
is not a number, though a numerical fact may be a mark 
of an extension, so a force is neither a number nor an 
extension. But a force is only cognizable through its 
effects, and the effects by which forces are best known 
are effects in extension. The measure of a force, is the 
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Bpaoe tliroQgfa which it will cany a body of giyen magni- 
tude in a given time. Quantities of force are thus ascer- 
tained, through marks which are quantities of extension. 
The oth^ properties of forces are, their direction (a ques- 
tion of extension, which has already been reduced to a 
numerical relation between co-ordinates), and the nature 
of the motion whidi they generate, either singly or in 
combination ; which is a mixed question of direction and 
of magnitude in extension. All questions of Force, there- 
fore, can be reduced to questions of direction and of 
magnitude ; and as all questions of direction or magni- 
tude are capable of being reduced to equations between 
numbers, every question which can be raised respecting 
Force abstractedly fi*om its origin, can be resolved if the 
corresponding algebraical equation can. 

While the laws of Number thus underlie the laws of 
Extension, and these two und^lie the laws of Force, so 
do the laws of Force underlie all the oth^ laws of the 
material universe. Nature, as it falls within our ken, 
is composed of a multitude of forces, of which the origin 
(at least the immediate origin) \a different, and the effects 
of which on our senses are extremely various. But all 
these forces agree in producing motions in space; and 
even those of their effects which are not actual motions, 
nevertheless travel; are propagated through spaces, in 
determinate times : they are all, therefore, amenable 
to, and conform to, the laws of extension and number. 
Often, indeed, we have no means of measuring these 
spaces and times ; nor, if we could, are the resources of 
mathematics sufficient to enable us, in cases of great 
complexity, to arrive at the quantities of things we can- 
not directly measure, through those which .we can. 
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Fortunately, however, we can do this, sufficiently for all 
practical purposes, in the case of the great cosmic forces, 
gravitation and light, and, to a less but still a considera- 
ble extent, heat and electricity. And here the dopajin 
of Applied Mathematics, for the present, ends. (Tojt 
we are indebted, not only for all we know of the laws 
of these great and universal agencies, considered as con- 
nected bodies of truth, but also for the one complete 
type and model of the investigation of Nature by deduc- >.^ 
live reasoning ; the ascertai nment of the special laws of .^^ 
nature by means of the ge neraEJ I will not offer to the ^ ^ 
understanding of any one who knows what this opera- 
tion is, the affiront of asking him if it is all performed 
" before " the matter is " hypothetically subjected to 
mathematical demonstration or calculus." 

In being the great instrument of Deductive investiga- 
tion, applied mathematics comes to be also the source 
of our principal inductions, which invariably depend on 
previous deductions. For where the inaccessibility or 
unmanageableness of the phaenomena precludes the ne- 
cessary experiments, mathematical deduction often sup- 
plies their place, by making us acquainted with points of 
resemblance which could not have been reached by direct 
observation. Phaenomena apparently very remote from 
one another, are found, in the mode of their accomplish- 
ment, to follow the same or very similar numerical laws ; 
and the mind, grasping up seemingly heterogeneous natu- 
ral agencies which have the same equation, and classing 
them together, often lays a ground for the recognition 
of them as having either a common, or an analogous, 
origin. What were previously thought to be distinct 
powers in Nature, are identified with each other, by 
14* 
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ascertaining that they produce similar effects according to 
the same mathematical laws. It was thus that the force 
which governs the planetary motions was shown to be 
identical with that by which bodies fall to the ground. 
Sir W. Hamilton would probably have admitted that the 
original discovery of this truth required as great a reach 
of intellect as has ever yet been displayed in abstract 
speculation. But is no exercise of intellect needed to 
apprehend the proof? Is it like an experiment in chem- 
istry or an observation in anatomy, which may require 
mind for its origination, but to recognize which, when 
once made, requires only eyesight? Is ^continuous 
attention " the only mental capacity required here? If 
Sir W. Hamilton could think so, his ignoruice of the 
subject must have been greater than can be imputed to 
any educated mind, not to speak of a philosopher. 

In the achievements which still remain to be effected 
in the way of scientific generalization, it is not probable 
that the direct employment of mathematics will be to any 
great extent available: the nature of the phsenomena 
precludes such an employment for a long time to come — 
perhaps forever. But the process itself — the deductive 
investigation of Nature ; the application of elementary 
laws, generalized firom the more simple cases, to disen- 
tangle the phaenomena of complex cases — explaining as 
much of them as can be so explained, and putting in evi- 
dence the nature and limits of the irreducible residuum, 
so as to suggest fresh observations preparatory to recom- 
mencing the same process with additional data ; this ia 
common to all science, moral and metaphysical included ; 
and the greater the difficulty, the more needfid is it that 
the inquirer should come prepared with an exact under- 
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standing of the requisites of this mode of investigation, 
land a mental type of its perfect realization. In the great 
problems of physical generalization now occupying the 
higher scientific minds, chemistry seems destined to an 
important and conspicuous participation, by supplying, 
as mathematics did in the cosmic pha^nomena, many <^ 
the premises of the deduction, as well as part of the pre- 
paratory discipline. But this use of chemistry is as yet 
only in its dawn ; while, as a training in the deductiye 
art, its utmost capacity can neyer approach to that of 
mathematics: and (^ the great inquiries of the moral 
and social sciences, to which neither of the two is directly 
applicable, mathematics (I always mean Applied Mathe- 
matics) affords the only sufficiently perfect tyge.^ Up to 
this time, I may vulture to say that no one ever knew 
what deduction is, as a means of investigating the laws 
of nature, who had not learned it from mathematics ; 
nor can any one hope to understand it thoroughly, who 
has not, at some time of his life, known enough of mathe- 
matics to be familiar with the instrument at wor^ Had 
Sir W. Hamilton been so, he would probawy have 
cancelled the two volumes of his Lectures on Logic, and 
begun again on a different system, ia which we should 
have heard less about Concepts and more about Things, 
less about Forms of Thought, and more about grounds 
of Knowledge. 

Nor is even this the whole of what the inquirer loses, 
who knows not scientific Deduction in this its most per- 
fect form. To have an inadequate conception of one of 
the two instruments by which we acquire our knowledge 
of nature, and consequently an imperfect comprehension 
even of the other in its higher forms, is not all. ^e is 
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almost necessaril J without any sufficient conception of 
human knowledge itself as an organic whole. He can* 
have no clear perception of science as a system of truths 
flowing out of, and confirming and corroborating, one 
another; in which one truth sums up a multitude of 
others, and explains them, special truths being merely 
general ones modified by specialities of circumstance. 
He can but imperfectly understand the absorption of 
concrete truths into abstract, and the additional certainty 
given to theorems drawn from specific experience, when 
they can be affiliated as corollaries on general laws of 
nature — a certainty more entire than any direct obser- 
yation can give. Neither, therefore, can he perceive 
how the larger inductions reflect an increase of certainty 
even upon those narrower ones from which they were 
themselves generalized, by reconciling superficial incon- 
sistencies, and converting apparent exceptions into real 
confirmations.* To see these things requires more than 
a mere mathematician ; but the ablest mind which has 
never gone through a course of mathematics, has small 
chance of ever perceiving themN 

In the face of such considerations, it is a very small 

f^Igno rance of this important principle of the logic of induction, or want 
of ramiiiarity ¥nth it, continually leads to gross misapplications, even by 
able writers, of the logic of ratiocination. For instance, we are constantly 
told that the uniformity of the course of nature cannot be itself an induc- 
tion, since every inductiye reasoning assumes it, and the premise must 
have been known before the conclusion. Those who argue in this manner 
can never have directed then: attention to the continual process of giving 
and taking, in respect of certainty, which reciprocally goes on between this 
great premise and all the narrower truths of experience ; the effect of 
which is, that, though originally a generalization from the more obvious of 
the narrower truths, it ends by having a fhlness of certainty which over- 
flows upon these, and raises the proof of them to a higher level ; so that 
its relation to them is reversed, and instead of an inference fron^iem, it 
becomes a principle from which any one of them may be inferred^ 
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achievement to fill thirty octavo pages with the ill-natured 
things which persons of the most miscellaneous charac- 
ter, through a series of ages, have said about mathe- 
maticians, from a sneer of the cynic Diogenes, to a 
sarcasm of Gibbon, or a colloquial platitude of Horace 
Walpole ; without any discrimination as to how many 
of the persons quoted were entitled to any opinion at all 
on such a subject, and with such entire disregard of all 
that gives weight to authority, as to include men who 
lived and died before algebra was invented, before the 
conic sections had been defined and studied by the mathe- 
maticians of Alexandria, or the first lines of the theory 
of statics had been traced by the genius of Archimedes ; 
men whose whole mathematical knowledge consisted of 
a clumsy arithmetic, and the mere elements of geometry. 
Had there been twenty times as many of these testimo- 
nies, what proportion of them would have been of any 
value ? Until quite recently, the professors of the dif- 
ferent arts and sciences have made it a considerable part 
of their occupation to cry down one another's pursuits ; 
and men of the world and UttSrateurs have been, in all 
ages, ready and eager to join with every set of them 
against the rest : the man who dares to know what they 
neither know nor care for, and to value himself on the 
knowledge, having always and everywhere been regarded 
as the common enemy. Did Sir W. Hamilton suppose 
that a person of half his reading would have any diflfi- 
culty in furnishing, at a few hours' notice, an equally 
long list of amenities on the subject of grammarians or 
of metaphysicians ? When our author does get hold of 
a witness who has a claim to a hearing, the witness is 
pressed into the service without any siftiag of what he 
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really says ; it makes no differoice whether he asserls 
that the study <^ mathonadcs does harm, or only diat it 
does not simply suffice (or all possible good. Chie of 
the aatlKmties oa whom most stress is laid is that <^ 
Descartes. I extract the in^rtant part of the quota- 
ti<xi as our author gives it, pardy from Descartes him- 
self and pardy from Baillet, his biographer.* Hie 
italics are Sir W. Hamilton's. *^It was now a long 
time, says Baillet, since he had been convinced of the 
smcUl utility of the mcUhematicSj especially wh^i 
studied on their own account, and not applied to othi&r 
things. There was nothing, in truth, which appeared 
to him morejutile than to occupy ourselves ¥rith simjde 
numbers and imaginary figures, as if it were {Hx>per to eon- 
fine ourselves to these trifles (bagatelles) without carry- 
ing our view beyond. There even seemed to him in this 
something worse than useless. His maxim was, that such 
application insensibly disaccustomed us to the use of 
our reason^ and made us run the danger of losing the 
path which it traces. The words themselves of Descartes 
desarve quotation : Bevera nihil inanitis est, quam circa 
nudos numeros figurasque imaginarias ita versari, ut velle 
videamur in talium nugarum cognitione conquiescere, 
atque superfidariis istis demonstrationibus, quae casu 
saepius quam arte inveniuntur, et magis ad oculos et 
imaginationem pertinent, quam ad intellectum, sic incu- 
bare, ut quodammodo ipsa ratione uti desuescamus ; 
simulque nihil intricatius, quam tali proband! modo, 
novas difficultates confiisis numeris involutas expedire 
• . • Baillet goes on : In a letter to Mersenne, writ- 
ten in 1630, M. Descartes recalled to him that he 

* DiscossioDS, pp. 277> 278. 
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had renounced the study of mathematics for vnany 
years: and that he was anxious not to lose any more 
of his time in the barren operations of geom^etry and 
arithmetic^ studies which never lead to anything imn 
portarU" Finally, speaking af the general character of 
the philosopher, Baillet adds : — "In regard to the rest 
of mathematics " (he had just spoken of astronomy — 
which Descartes thought, '* though he dreamt in it him- 
self only a loss of time ^*) "in regard to the rest of 
mathematics, those who know the rank which he held 
above all mathematicians, ancient and modem, will 
agree that he was the man in the world best qualified to 
judge them. We have observed that, after having 
studied these sciences to the bottom, he had renounced 
them as of no use for the conduct of life and solace 
of mankind.'^ 

Whoever reads this passage as if it were all printed in 
Boman characters, and declines to submit his under- 
standing to the italics which Sir W. Hamilton has intro- 
duced, will perceive the following three things. First, 
that Descartes was not speaking of the study of mathe- 
matics, but of*its exclusive study. His objection is to 
Btoppng there, without proceeding to anything ulterior : 
conqudescere^ incidxxre. Secondly, that he was speaking 
only of pure mathematics, as distinguished from its . 
applications, and under the belief, how prodigiously 
erroneous we now know, that it did not admit of appli- 
cations of any importance. Finally, that his disparage- 
ment of the pursuit, even as thus limited — his repre- 
sentation of it as " nugcBy'^ as " a loss of time," rested 
mainly on a ground which Sir W. Hamilton gave up, 
the unimportance of its object-matter. It was a repeti- 
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tion of the objection of Socrates, whom also our author 
thinks it worth while to cite as an authority on such a 
question, and who " did * not perceive of what utility 
they " (mathematical studies) ^ could be, calculated as 
they were to consume the life of a man, and to turn 
him away from many other and important acquire- 
ments." Such an opinion, in the days of Socrates, and 
from one whose glorious business it was to recall the 
minds of speculative men to dialectics and morals, reflects 
no discredit on^his great mind. But the objection is one 
which Sir W. Hamilton, with every thinker of the last 
two centuries, disclaims. ^ The question," he expressly 
saysjf "does not regard the value of mathematical sct- 
ence, considered in itself, or in its objective results, but 
the utility of mathematical study ^ that is, in its subjective 
effect, as an exercise of mind." All that Descartes said 
against it in this aspect (at least in the passage quoted, 
which we may suppose to be one of the strongest) is, 
that by affording other objects of thought, it diverts the 
mind from the use of ipsa ratio^ that is, from the study 
of pure mental abstractions ; which Descartes, to the great 
detriment of his philosophy, regarded as of much supe- 
rior value to the employment of the thoughts upon ob- 
jects of sense, which "magis ad oculos et imaginationem 
pertinent." 

It was by his example, rather than by his precepts, 
that Descartes was destined to illustrate the unfavor- 
able side of the intellectual influence of mathematical 
studies : and he must have been a stiQ more extraor- 
dinary man than he was, could he have really under- 
stood a kind of mental perversions of which he is himself, 

* DiscuDsions, p. 323. f Ibid. p. 266. 
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in die history of philosophy, the most prominent example. 
Descartes is the completest type which history presents 
of the purely mathematical type of mind — that in which 
the tendencies produced by mathematical cultivation 
reign unbalanced and supreme. This is visible not only 
in ihe aJbuse of Deduction, which he carried to a greater 
length than any distinguished thinker known to us, not 
excepting the schoolmen ; but even more so in the char- 
acter of the premises &om which his deductions set out. 
And here we come upon the one really grave charge 
which rests on the mathematical spirit, in respect of the 
influence it exercises on pursuits .other than mathematical. 
It leads men to place their ideal of Science in deriving 
all knowledge from a small number of axiomatic premises, 
accepted as self-evident, and taken for immediate intui- 
tions of reason. This is what Descartes attempted to 
do, and inculcated as the thing to be done : and as he 
ehares with only one other name the honor of having 
given his impress to the whole character of the modem 
speculative movement, the consequences of his error 
have been most calamitous^ Nearly everything that is 
objectionable, along with much of what is admirable, 
in the character of French tliought, whether on meta- 
physics, ethics, or politics, is directly traceable to the 
feet that French speculation descends from Descartes 
instead of from Bacon.* All reflecting persons in 

« It is bat Jast to add, that the English mode of thought has suffered in 
a different, but aimost equally injurious manner, by its exdnsiye following 
of what it imagined to be the teaching of Bacon, being in reality a slovenly 
misconception of him, leaving on one side the whole spirit and scope of 
his speculations. The philosopher who labored to construct a canon of 
flcientific Induction, by which the observations of mankind. Instead of re- 
maining empirical, .might be so comlHned and marshalled as to be made 
the foundation of safe general theories, little expected that his name would 
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EngLmdy and many in France, perceive, that the chief 
infirmities of French thinkings arise from its geometrical 
spirit ; its determination to evolve its conclusions, even 
on the most practical subjects, bj mere deduction firom 
some single accepted generalization ; the generalization, 
too, being frequently not even a theorem, but a practical 
rule, supposed to be obtained directly from the fountains 
of reason ; a mode of thinking which erects one-sidedness 
into a principle, under the misapplied name of logic, and 
makes the popular political reasoning in France resemble 
that of a theologian arguing from a text, or a lawyer 
from a maxim of law. If this be the case even in France, 
it is still worse in Germany, the whole of whose specula- 
tive philosophy is an emanation from Descartes, and to 
most of whose thinkers the Baconian point of view is 
still below the horizon. Through Spinoza, who gave to 
his system the very forms as well as the entire spirit of 
geometry; through the mathematician Leibnitz, who 
reigned supreme over the German speculative mind for 
above a generation ; with its spirit temporarily modified 
by the powerfiil intellectual individuality of K^nt, but 
flying back after him to its uncorrected tendencies, the 
geometrical spirit went on from bad to worse, until in 
Schelling and Hegel the laws even of physical nature 
were deduced by ratiocination from subjective deliver- 
ances of the mind. The whole of German philosophical 
speculation has run from the beginning in this wrong 
groove, and having only recently become aware of the 
fact, is at present making convulsive efforts to get out 

become the stock authority for disclaiining generalization, and enthroning 
empiricism, under the name of experience, as the only solid foundation of 
'pracUcei "^ 
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of it.* All these mistakes, and this deplorable waste of 
time and intellectual power by some of the most gifted 
and cultivated portions of the human race, are effects of. 
the too unqualified predominance of the mental habits 
and tendencies engendered by elementary mathematics. 
Applied mathematics in its post-Newtonian develop- 
ment does nothing to strengthen, and very much to 
correct, these errors, provided the applications are studied 
in such a manner that the intellect is aware of what it is 
about, and does not go to sleep over algebraical symbols ; 
a didactic improvement which Dr. Whewell, to his honor 
be it said, was earnestly and successfully laboring to 
introduce, thus practically correcting the real defects of 
mathematics as a brandi of general education, at the 
very time when Sir W. Hamilton, who had not the 
smallest insight into those defects, selected him for the 
immediate recipient of an attack on mathematics, which, 
as it only included what Sir W. Hanulton knew of the 
subject, left out everything which was much worth 
saying. 

It is not solely to mathematical studies that Sir W. 
Hamilton professes and shows hostility. Physical inves- 
tigations generally, apart from their material fruits, he 
holds but in low estimation. We have seen in a former 
chapter how singularly unaware he is of the power and 
exertion of intellect which they often require. Touching 

♦ The character here drawn of German thought is, I hardly need say, 
not intended to apply to sach a man as Ooethe, or to those who received 
their inteilectnal impulse from hun. In him, indeed, not to speak of his 
almost universal culture, the intellectual operations were always guided by 
an intense spirit of observation and experiment, and a constant reference 
to the exigencies, outward and inward, of practical human life. Such 
criticism as can Justly be made on Gk>ethe aa a thinker, rests on entirely 
different grounds. 
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their efiect on the mind, he makes two serious complaints, 
which come out at the very commencement of his Lec- 
tures on Metaphysics.* The first is, that the study of 
Physics indisposes persons to believe in Free-will. To 
diis accusation it must plead guilty : jAysical science 
undoubtedly has that tendency. But I maintain that 
this is only because physical science teaches people to 
judge of evidence. If the free-will doctrine could be 
proved, there is nothing in tbe habits of thought engen- 
dered by physical science that would indispose any one 
to yield to Ae evidence. A person who knows only one 
physical science, may be unable to feel the force of a 
kind of proof different from that whidi is customary in 
his department ; but any one who is generally versed in 
physical science is accustomed to so many different modes 
of investigation, that he is well prepared to fed the force 
of whatever is really proof. Metaphysiciuis of Sir W. 
Hamilton's school, who pursue their investigaticms widi- 
out regard to the cautions suggested by physical science, 
are equally catholic and comprehensive in the wrong 
way ; they can mistake for proof anything or everything 
whidi is not so, provided it tends to form an association 
of ideas in their own minds. 

The other objection of Sir W. Hamilton to the scien- 
tific study of the laws of Matter, is one which we should 
scarcely have expected from him, namely, that it an- 
nihilates Wonder. 

*' Wonder, t says Aristotle, is the first cause of phi- 
losophy ; but in the discovery that all existence is but 
mechanism, tlie consummation of science would be an 
extinction of the yerj interest from which it originally 

♦ Lectures, i. 35-42. f Ibid. p. 87. 
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sprang. 'Even the gorgeous majesty of the heavens,' 
says a great religious philosopher,* *the object of a 
kneeling adoration to an infant world, subdues no more 
the mind of him who comprehends the one mechanical 
law by which the planetary systems move, maintain their 
motion, and even originally form themselves. He no 
longer wonders at the object, infinite as it always is, but 
at the human intellect alone which in a Copernicus, 
Kepler, Gassendi, Newton, and Laplace, was able to 
transcend the object, by science to terminate the miracle, 
to reave the heaven of its divinities, and to exorcise the 
universe. But even this, the only admiration of which 
our intelligent faculties are now capable, would vanish, 
were a future Hartley, Darwin, Condillac, or Bonnet, to 
succeed in displaying to us a mechanical system of the 
human mind, as comprehensive, intelligible, and satis- 
factory as the Newtonian mechanism of the heavens.' " 
We may be well assured that no Hartley, Darwin, or 
Condillac will obtain a hearing, if the '' great religious 
philosopher " can prevent it. 

I shall not enter into all the topics suggested by this 
remarkable argument. I shall not ask whether, after all, 
it is better to be " subdued " than instructed ; or whether 
human nature would suffer a great loss in losing wonder, 
if love and admiration remained ; for admiration, pace 
tantorum virorum^ is a different thing from wonder, and 
is often at its greatest height when the strangeness, 
which is a necessary condition of wonder, has died away. 
But I do wonder at the barrenness of imagination of a man 
who can see nothing wonderful in the material universe, 
since Newton, in an evU hour, jfartially unravelled a 

« F. H. Jacobi. The entire passage is in Discussions, p. 312. 
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limited portion of it. I£ ignorance b with him a i^ces- 
sary condition of wonder, can he find nothing to wonder 
at in the origin of the system of which Newton discov- 
ered the laws ? nothing in the probable former extension 
of the solar substance beyond the orbit of N^)tane? 
nothing in the starry heavens, which, with a full knowl- 
edge of what Newton taught, Kant, in the famous pas- 
sage which Sir W. Hamilton is so fond of quoting (and 
"^ quotes in this very lecture) placed on the same levd g£ 
sublimity with the moral law ? mignorance is the cause 
of wonder, it is downright impossible that scientific ex- 
planation can ever take it away, since all which explaiur 
tion does, in the final resort, is to refer us back to a 
prior inexplicably Were the catastrophe to arrive whidi 
is to expel Wonder from the universe — were it con- 
clusively shown that the mental operations are dep^ident 
upon organic agency — would wonder be at an end be- 
cause the fact, at whidi we should then have to wond^, 
would be that an arrangement of material particles could 
produce thought and feeling? Jacobi and Sir W. Ehm- 
ilton might have put their minds at ease. It is not un- 
derstanding that destroys wonder, it is familiarity. To 
a person whose feelings have depth enough to withstand 
that, no insight which can ever be attained into natural 
phasnomena will make Nature less wonderfiil. And as 
for diose whose sensibilities are shallow, did Jacoln sup- 
pose that they wondered one iota the more at the plan- 
etary motions, when astronomers imagined them to take 
place by the complicated evolutions of ^ cycle on epicycle, 
orb on orb*'? A spectacle which Aey saw every day, 
had, we may rely upon it, as little effect in kindling their 
imaginations then, as now. Hear the opinion of a great 
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poet ; * not speaking particularly of wonder, but of the 
emotioBS generally which the spectacle of nature excites, 
and in words whidi apply to that emotion equally with 
the rest. 

'' Some are of opinion that the habit of analyzing, de- 
composing, and anatomizing, is inevitably unfavorable 
to the perception of beauty. People are led into this 
mistake by overiooking the fact that such processes being 
to a certain extent within the reach of a limited intellect, 
we are apt to ascribe to them that insensibility of which 
they are, in truth, the effect, and not the cause. Ad- 
miration and love, to which all knowledge truly vital must 
tend, are felt by men of real genius in proportion as their 
discoveries in natural philosophy are enlarged ; and the 
beauty, in form, of a plant or an animal, is not made less, 
but more apparent, as a whole, by more accurate insight 
into its constituent properties and powers." 

Hear next one of the most illustrious discoverers in 
physical science. Instead of regarding understanding as 
antithetical to wonder. Dr. Faraday complains that peo- 
ple do not wonder suflSciently at the material universe, 
because they do not suflSciently understand it. 

" Let us now consider, for a little while, how wonder- . 
ftdly we stand upon this world. Here it is we are bom, 
bred, and live, and yet we view these things with an 
almost entire absence of wonder to ourselves respecting 
the way in which all this happens. So small, indeed, is 
our wonder, that we are never taken by surprise ; and 
I do think that to a yoimg person of ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years of age, perhaps the first sight of a cataract 
or a mountain would occasion him more surprise than 

* Wordsworth, in the Biography by his nephew, ii. 1^. 
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he had ever felt ocmoerDing the meanB of his Own exist- 
enoe ; how he came here ; how he lives ; by what means 
he stands upright ; and throng what means he moves 
about firom pUice to pkce. Hence, we come into 
this world, we live, and depart from it, vnlhoot our 
thoughts being called spedfically to consider how all this 
takes place ; and were it not for the exertions of some 
few inquiring minds who have looked into these things, 
and ascertaioed the verj beautiful laws and conditions 
by which we do live and stand upon the earth, we 
should hardly be aware that there was anything wond^- 
fulin it.*** 

If any additional authority be desired, the greatest poet 
of modem Grermany was also the keenest scientific nat- 
uralist in it. 

* Lectures on the Forces of Matter, i^ 2, 3. The phflosophy of this is 
wen giTen bj Mr. Lewes, in his Taloable work on Aristotle (p. 212). " Sur- 
prise starts firom a bockgroond of knowledge, or fixed belief. Nothing is 
sorprising to ignorance, becaose the mind in that state has no preconcep- 
ticms to be contradicted." 
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CHAPTER XXVni. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS. 



In the examination which I have now concluded of Sir 
W. Hamilton's philosophical achievements, I have mi- 
avoidably laid stress on points of difference from him 
radier than on those of agreement ; the reason being, 
that I differ from almost everything in his philosophy 
on which he particularly valued himself, or which is 
specially his own. His merits, which, though I do not 
rate them so high, I feel and admire as sincerely as his 
most enthusiastic disciples, are rather diffused through 
his speculations generally, than concentrated on any 
particular point. They chiefly consist in his clear and 
distinct mode of bringing before the reader many of tlie 
fundamental questions of metaphysics ; some good speci- 
mens of psychological analysis on a small scale; and 
the many detached logical and psychological truths 
which he has separately seized, and which are scattered 
through his writings, mostly applied to resolve some 
special diflSculty, and again lost sight of. I can hardly 
point to anything he has done towards helping the more 
thorough understanding of the greater mental phaenom- 
ena, unless it be his theory of Attention (including 
Abstraction), which seems to me the most perfect we 
have : but the subject, though a highly important, is a 
comparatively simple one.* 
* Even ou this sulijecC he has not been able to avoid some fkllAcies in 

TOL. II. 15 
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With regard to the causes which prevented a thinker 
of such abundant acuteness, and more than abundant 
industry, from accomplishing the great tilings at which 
he aimed, it would ill become me to speak dogmaticaUj. 
It would be a very unwarrantable assumption pf superi- 
ority over a mind like Sir W. Hamilton's, if I attempted 
to gauge and measure his faculties, or give a complete 
theory of his successes and failures. The utmost I venture 
on, is to suggest, as simple possibilities, some of the causes 
which may have partly contributed to his shortcomings 
as a philosopher. One of those causes is so conunon as 
to be the next thing to universal, but requires all the 
more to be signalized for its unfortunate consequences ; 
over-anxiety to make safe a foregone conclusion. The 
whole philosophy of Sir W. Hamilton seems to haTC had 
its character determined by the requirements of the doc- 
reasoning. Thus, in maintaining against Stewart and Brown that we can 
attend to more than one object at once, he defends this trne doctrine by 
some very bad aigoments. He says (Lectores, i. 252), that if the mind 
could "attend to, or be conscious of, only a single object at a time," the 
conclusion would be involved, "that all comparison and discriminatfon 
are impoasible." This assumes that we cannot compare and discriminate 
any impressions but those which are exactly simultaneous. May not the 
condition of discrimination be consciousness not at the same, but at imme- 
diately successive instants ? May not discrimination depend on change of 
consciousness ; the transition from one state to another ? This is a tenable 
opinion ; it was actually maintained by the philosophers against whom our 
author was argning ; and if he thought it erroneous, he should have dis- 
proved it. Unless he did, he was hot entitled to treat a doctrine shown to 
involve this consequence, as reduced to absurdity. Another of his proofe 
of our ability to attend to a plurality of things at once, is our perception of 
harmony between sounds. He argues (Lectures, i. 244) that to perceive a 
relation between two sounds implies a comparison, and that if this com- 
parison is not between the sounds themselves, simultaneously attended to, 
it must be a comparison of " past sound as retained in memory, with the 
present as actually perceived ; " which still implies attending to two objects 
at once. His opponents, however, might say, that if there be a comparison, 
it is not between two simultaneous impressions, either sensations or mem- 
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trine of Free-will ; and to that doctrine he clung, because 
he had persuaded himself that it afforded the only prem- 
ises from which human reason could deduce the doctrines 
of natural religion. I believe that in this persuasion he 
was thoroughly his own dupe, and that his speculations 
have weakened the philosophical foundation of religion 
frilly as much as they have confirmed it. 

^3l s econd cause which may help to account for his not 
having effected more in philosophy, is 'the enormous 
amount of time and mental vigor which he expended on 
mere philosophical erudition, leaving, it may be said, only 
the remains of his mind for the real business of thinking. 
While he seems to have known, almost by heart, the 
voluminous Greek commentators on Aristotle, and to 
have read all that the most obscure schoolman or fifth- 
rate German transcendentalist had written on the sub- 

ories, but between two successive sounds in the instant of transition. They 
might add, that the perception of harmony does not necessarily involve 
comparison. When a number of sounds in perfect harmony strike the ear 
simultaneously, we have but a single impression ; we perceive but one 
mass of sound. Analyzing this into its component parts is an act of intelli- 
gence, not of direct perception, and is performed by fixing our attention 
first on the whole, and then on the separate elements, not all at once, but 
one after another. The perception of the parts is so far from being dis- 
tinctly present in our feeling of the harmony, that in proportion as we 
consciously realize it we iigure the general effect. These objections to his 
doctrine our author seems not to have thought of, because those of Stewart, 
whom as an opponent he principally had in view, woto different. (Lectures, 
IL 145.) But they ought to have occurred to him without prompting, being 
in complete unison with his doctrine that consciousness of wholes usually 
precedes that of theu* parts ; that " instead of commencing with minima, 
perception commences with masses." (Lectures, ii. 327, and many similar 
passages.) 

Su* W. Hamilton is also inconsistent in affirming (Lectures, i. 237) that 
attention is " an act of will or desu^," and afterwards (247, 248) that it is 
in some cases automatic, " a mere vital and irresistible act." This, how- 
ever, is only a verbal inaccuracy. He doubtless meant that attention is 
generally voluntary, but occasionally autom^c. 
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jects with which he occupied himself; while, not content 
with a general knowledge of these authors, he could teU 
with the greatest precision what each of them thought on 
any given topic, and in what each differed from every 
Other ; while expending his time and energy on all this, 
he had not enou^ of them left to complete his Lectures. 
Those on Metaphysics, as already remarked, stopped 
short on the threshold of what was, especially in his own 
ojHnion, the most important part of it, and never reached 
even the threshold of the third and last of the parts into 
which, in an early lecture, he divided his subject. * Those 
on Logic he left dependent, for most of the subordinate 
developments, on extracts strung together from German 
writers, chiefly Krug and Esser ; oftien not destitute of 
merit, but generally so vague, as to make aU those parts 
of his exposition in which they predominate, unsatisfac- 
tory ; f sometimes written from points of view different 
from Sir W. Hamilton's own, but which he never found 
time or took the trouble to re-express in adaptation to 
his own mode of thought. :( In the whole circle of 

• Lectures, i. 123-125. This third part is "Ontology, or Metaphysics 
Proper ; " " the science conversant about inferences of unknown being 
fh>m its known manifestations ; " things not manifested in consciousness, 
but legitimately inferrible from those which are. 

t This is strikingly the case, among many others, with the Lectures on 
Definition and Division. On those subjects our author lets King and Esser 
think for him. Those authors stand to him instead, not merely of finding a 
fit expression for his thoughts, but apparently of having any thoughts at all. 

t For example (Lectures, iiL 159-162), his own idea of Clearness as a 
property of concepts, is that "a concept is said to be clear when the degree 
of consciousness is such as to enable us to distinguish it " (the concept) " as 
a whole from others ; " but this idea is expounded by a passage fr^m Esser, 
in which it is not the concept, but the objects thought through the concept, 
which, if suflaciently distinguished from ^11 others, constitute the concep- 
tion a clear one. I confess that Esser has here greatly the advantage over 
Sir W. Hamilton, who might have usefrilly corrected his own theory tcom 
the borrowed commentary on it. 
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psychological and logical speculation, it is astonishing how 
few are the topics into which he has thrown any of the 
powers of his own intellect ; and on how small a propor- 
tion even of these he has pushed his investigations be- 
yond what seemed necessary for the purposes of some 
particular controversy. In consequence, philosophical 
doctrines are taken up, and again laid down, with perfect 
imconsciousness, and^is philosophy seems made up of 
scraps from several conflicting metaphysical systems^ 
The Relativity of human knowledge is made a great 
deal of in opposition to Schelling and Cousin, but drops 
out or dwindles into nothing in Sir W. Hamilton's own 
psychology. The validity of our natural beliefs, and the 
doctrine that the incogitable is not therefore impossible, 
are strenuously asserted in this place and disregarded in 
that, according to the question in hand. On the sub- 
ject of General Notions he is avowedly a Nominalist, but 
teaches the whole of Logic as if he had never heard of 
any doctrine but the Conceptualist ; what he presents as 
a reconcilement of the two being never adverted to after- 
wards, and serving only as an excuse to himself for 
accepting the one doctrine and invariably using the lan- 
guage of the other. Arriving at his doctrines almost al- 
ways under the stimulus of some special dispute, he never 
knows how far to press them : consequently there is a 
region of haze round the place where opinions of differ- 
ent origin meet. I formerly quoted from him a felici- 
tous illustration drawn from the mechanical operation of 
tunnelling; that process affords another, justly applicable 
to himself. The reader must have heard of that gigantic 
enterprise of the Italian Government, the tunnel through 
Mont Cenis. This great work is carried on simultane- 
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oualy from both ends, in well-grounded confidence (such 
is now the minute accuracy of engineering operations) 
that the two parties of workmen will correctly meet in 
the middle. Were they to disappoint this expectation, 
and work past one another in the dark, they would afford 
a likeness of Sir W. Hamilton's mode of tunnelling the 
hu ma n mind. 
iTbis failure to think out subjects until they had been 
thoroughly mastered, or until consistency had been at- 
tained between the different views which the author took 
of them from different points of observation, may, like 
the unfinished state of the Lectures, be with great prob- 
ability ascribed to the excessive absorption of his time 
and energies by the study of old writ ers^ That absorp- 
tion did worse ; for it left him with neither leisure nor 
vigor for what was far more important in every sense, 
and an entirely indispensable qualification for a master 
in philosophy — (the systematic study of the sciences^ 
Except physiology, on some parts of which his men^ 
powers were really employed, he may be said to have 
known nothing of any physical science. I do not mean 
that he was ignorant of familiar facts, or that he may 
not, in the course of his education, have gone through 
the curriculum. But it must have been as Gibbon did, 
who says, in his autobiography, " I was content to receive 
the passive impressions of my professor's lectures, with- 
out any active exercise of my own powers." For any 
trace the study had left in Sir W. Hamilton's mind, he 
might as well never have heard of it.* 

♦ The signe of Sir W. Hamilton's want of familiarity with the physical 
sciences meet us in every comer of his works. One, which I have not 
hitherto found a convenient place for noticing, is the singular view he 
takes of analysis and synthesis. He imagines that synthesis always pre- 
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It is much to be regretted that Sir W. Hamilton did 
not write the history of philosophy, instead of choosing, 
as the direct object of his intellectual exertions, philos- 
ophy itself. He possessed a knowledge of the materials 
such as no one, probably, for many generations, will take 
the trouble of acquiring again ; and the erudition of phi- 
losophy is emphatically one of the things which it is 
good that a few should acquire for the benefit of the 
rest. Independently of the great interest and value 
attaching to a knowledge of the historical development 

sapposes analysis, and that unless grounded on a previous analysis, syn- 
thesis can afford no knowledge. " Synthesis without a previous analysis 
is baseless; for synthesis receives from analysis the elements which it 
recomposes." (Lectures, i. 98.) "Synthesis without analysis is a false 
knowledge^ that is, no knowledge at all. ... A synthesis without a 
previous analysis is radically and ab initio null." (Ibid. 99.) This aflBr- 
mation is the more surprising, as the example he himself selects to 
illustrate analysis and synthesis is a case of chemical composition; a 
neutral salt, compounded of an acid and an alkali. Did he suppose that 
when a chemist succeeds in forming a salt by synthesis merely, putting 
together two substances never actually found in combination, he does not 
make exactly the same addition to chemical science as if he had met with 
the compound first, and analyzed it into its elements afterwards ? Did Sir 
W. Hamilton ever read a memoir by a chemist on a newly-discovered 
elementary substance ? If so, did he not find that the discoverer invariably 
proceeds to ascertain by synthesis what combinations the new element will 
form with all other elements for which it has any affinity ? Su- W. Hamil- 
ton, though he drew his example from physics, forgot all that related to 
the example, and thought only of psychological investigation, in which it 
does commonly happen that the compound fact is presented to us first, and 
we have to begin by analyzing it ; our synthesis, if practicable at all, 
taking place afterwards, and serving only to verify the analysis. There- 
fore, in spite of his own example, Sir W. Hamilton defines synthesis as 
being always a recomposition and "reconstruction." (Lectures, i. 98.) 
Could any one who had the smallest familiarity with physical science 
have committed this strange oversight ? 

Another example, to which I shall content myself with referring, is 
the incapacity of understanding an argument respecting a principle of 
Mechanics, shown in his controversy with Dr. Whewell respecting the law 
that the pressure of a lever on the fulcrum, when the weights balance one 
another, is equal to the sum of the two weights. (Discussions; pp. 338, 339.) 
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of specuIatioD, there is much in the old writers on phi- 
losophy, even those of the middle ages, really worth 
preserving for its scientific value. But this should be 
extracted, and rendered into the phraseology of modem 
thought, by persons as familiar with that as with the 
ancient, and possessing a command of its language ; a 
combination never yet so perfectly realized as in Sir W. 
Hamilton: It is waste of time for a mere student of 
philosophy, to have to learn the familiar use of fifty 
philosophic phraseologies, all greatly inferior to that of 
his own time ; and if this were required from all thinkers, 
there would be very little time left for thought. A man 
who had done it so thoroughly as Sir W. Hamilton, 
should have made his contemporaries and successors, once 
for all, partakers of the benefit ; and rendered it unneces- 
sary for any one to do it again, except for verifying and 
correcting his representations. This, which no one but 
himself .could have done, he has left undone; and has 
given us, instead, a contribution to mental philosophy 
which has been more than equalled by many not superior 
to him in powers, and wholly destitute of erudition. Of 
all persons, in modem times, entitled to the name of phi- 
losophers, the two, probably, whose reading on their own 
subjects was the scantiest, in proportion to their intel- 
lectual capacity, were Dr. Thomas Brown and Arch- 
bishop Whately : accordingly they are the only two of 
whom Sir W. Hamilton, though acknowledging their 
abilities, habitually speaks with a certain tinge of super- 
ciliousness. It cannot be denied that both Dr. Brown 
and Archbishop Whately would have thought and written 
better than they did, if they had been better read in the 
writings of previous thinkers : but I am not afraid that 
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posterity will contradict me when I say, that either of 
them has done far greater service to the world, in the 
origination and diffusion of important thought, than Sir 
W. Hamilton with all his learning; because, though 
indolent readers, they were, both of them, active and 
fertile thinkers. 

It is not that Sir W. Hamilton's erudition is not 
frequently of real use to him on particular questions of 
philosophy. It does him one valuable service : it en- 
ables him to know all the various opinions which can be 
held on the questions he discusses, and to conceive and 
express them clearly, leaving none of them out. This it 
does, though even this not always; but it does little 
else, even of what might be expected from erudition 
when enlightened by philosophy. He knew, with ex- 
traordinary accuracy, the or* of every philosopher's doc- 
trine, but gave himself little trouble about the di6n. 
With one exception, I find no remarks bearing upon 
that point in any part of his writings.* I imagine he 

* This solitary exception relates to Hame. Respecting the general scope 
and purpose, the pervading spirit, of Hume's speculations, Sir W. Hamil- 
ton does give an opinion, and, I venture to think, a wrong one. ^e regards 
Hume's philosophy as scepticism in its legitimate sens^ Hume's object, 
he thinks, was to prove the uncertainty of all knowledge. With this intent 
he represents him as reasoning from premises ** not established by him- 
self," but " accepted only as principles universally conceded in the pre- 
vious schools of philosophy." These premises Hume showed (according 
to Sir W. Hamilton) to lead to conclusions which contradicted the evi- 
dence of consciousness ; thus proving, not that consciousness deceives, 
but that the premises generally accepted on the authority of philosophers, 
and leading to these conclusions, must be false. (Discussions, pp. 87, 88, 
and elsewhere.) 

This is certainly the use which has been made of Hume's arguments, by 
Held and many other of his opix)nents. Admitting their validity as argu- 
ments, Reid considered them, not as proving Hume's conclusions, but as a 
redtcctio ad absurdum of his premises. That Hume, however, had any fore- 
sight of their being put to this use, either for a dogmatical or a purely 
16 
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would have been much at a loss if he had been required 
to draw up a phjlgsophical estimate of the mind of any- 
great thinker, tge never seems to look at any opinion 
of a philosopher in connection with the same philoso- 
pher's other opinio ns?^ Accordingly, he is weak as to 
the mutual relations of philosophical doctrines. He 
seldom knows any of the corollaries £rom a thinker's 
opinions, unless the thinker has himself drawn them ; 
and even then he knows them, not as corollaries, but 

sceptical purpose, appears to me supremely improbable. If we form our 
opinion by reading ttie series of Hume's metaphysical essays straight 
through, instead of judging from a few detached expressions in a single 
essay (that " on the Academical or Sceptical Philosophy "), I think our 
judgment will be that Hume sincerely accepted both the premises and the 
conclusions. It would be difficult, no doubt, to prove this by conclusive 
evidence, nor would I venture absolutely to affirm it. In the case of the 
freethinking philosophers of the last century, it is often impossible to be 
quite certain what their opinions really were ; how far the reservations 
ttiey made, expressed real convictions, or were concessions to supposed 
necessities of position. Hume, it is certain, made such concessions largely : 
insincere they can hardly be called, being so evidently intended to be 
(fnav^evra, at least evverotai, I have a Strong impression that Hume's scep- 
ticism, or rather his professed admiration of scepticism, was a disguise of 
this description, intended rather to avoid offence than to conceal his 
opinion ; that he preferred to be called a sceptic, rather than by a more 
odious name ; and having to promulgate conclusions which he knew would 
be regarded as contradicting on one hand the evidence of common sense, 
on the other the doctrines of religion, did not like to declare them as posi- 
tive convictions, but thought it more judicious to exhibit them as the results 
we might come to, if we put complete confidence in the trustworthiness of 
our rational faculty. I have little doubt that he himself did feel this con- 
fidence, and wished it to be felt by his readers. There is certainly no 
trace of a different feeling in his speculations on any of the other impor- 
tant subjects treated in his works ; and even on this subject, the general 
tenor of what he wrote pointing one way, and only single passages the 
other, it is most reasonable to interpret the latter in the mode which will 
least contradict the expression of his habitual state of mind in the former. 
I cannot but believe, therefore, that Sir W. Hamilton has misunderstood 
the essential character of Hume's mind ; but his hearty admiration and 
honest vindication of him as a thinker are highly honorable to Sir W. 
* Hamilton, both as a philosopher and as a man. 
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only as opinions. One of the most striking examples 
he affords of this inabiKty is in the case of Leibnitz ; 
and it is worth while to analyze this instance, because 
nothing can more conclusively show, how little capable 
he was of entering into the spirit of a system unlike his 
own. 

If there ever was a thinker whose system of thought 
could without difficulty be conceived as a connected 
whole, it was Leibnitz. Hardly any philosopher has 
taken so much pains to display the filiation of all his 
main conceptions, in a manner at once satisfactory to 
his own mind and intelligible to the world. And there 
is hardly any one in whom the filiation is more complete, 
these various conceptions being all applications of one 
common principle. Yet Sir W. Hamilton understands 
them so ill, as to be able to say, after giving an account 
of the Pre-established Harmony, that ** its author him- 
self probably regarded it more as a specimen of inge- 
nuity than as a serious doctrine."* And again: '*It 
is a disputed point whether Leibnitz was serious in his 
monadology and pre-established harmony." f To say 
nothing of the injustice done, by this surmise, to the 
deep sincerity and high philosophic earnestness of that 
most eminent man, it is obvious to those who study 
opinions in their relation to the mind entertaining them, 
that a person who could thus think concerning the Pre- 
established Harmony and the Monadology, however cor- 
rectly he may have seized many particular opinions 
of Leibnitz had never taken into his mind a conception 
of Leibnitz, himself as a philosopher. These theories 

• Lectures, L 304. t Foot-note to Reid, p. 309. 
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were necessitated by Leibnitz's other opinions. They 
were the only outlet from the difficulties of the funda- 
mental doctrine of his philosophy, the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason. 

All who know anything of Leibnitz, are aware that 
he affirmed it to be a principle of the universe, that 
nothing exists which has not an antecedent ground in 
reason, and cognizable by reason ; a ground which, when 
known, gives all the properties of the thing by natural 
and necessary consequence. This Sufficient Reason might 
be some abstract property of the thing, serving as the 
pattern on which it was constructed, and being tibe key 
to all its other attributes. Such, for example, is the 
property by which mathematicians define the circle or 
the triangle, and from which, by mere reasoning, the 
remaining properties of those figures are deducible. In 
other cases, the Sufficient Reason of a phsenomenon is 
found in its physical cause. But the mere existence of 
the cause as an invariable antecedent, does not consti- 
tute it the Sufficient Reason of the effect. There must 
be something in the nature of the cause itself, something 
capable of being • detected in it, which, once known, ac- 
counts for its being followed by that particular effect ; 
something which explains the character of the effect, 
and had it been known beforehand, would have enabled 
us to foretell the precise effect that would be produced. 
To so great a length did Leibnitz carry this (foctrine, as 
to affirm that God (saving actual miracle, which as a 
highly exceptional fact he was willing to admit) could 
not, in the exercise of his ordinary providence, con- 
duct the government of the world except par la 
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nature des crSdtures; through second causes, each con- 
taining, in its own properties, wherewithal to furnish 
a complete explanation .of the phaenomena to which it 
gives rise. 

Setting out with this d priori conception of the order 
of the universe, Leibnitz found Mind apparently actrug 
upon Matter and Matter upon Mind, and was utterly 
imable to discover in the nature and attributes of either, 
any Sufficient Keason for this action. The two sub- 
stances seemed wholly disparate : there was nothing in 
them from which action of any kind upon one another 
could have been presumed to be so much as possible. 
He saw in this one case, what is true, though he did 
not see it, in all cases whatever — that there is no nexusy 
no natural link, between agent and patient, between 
cause and effect, and that all we know or can know of 
their relation is, that the one always follows the other. 
But to accept the mere fact as ultimate, without craving 
for a demonstration, could not enter into Leibnitz's geo- 
metrical mind; and was positively forbidden by his 
Principle of Sufficient Keason. Here was a dilemma I 
Happily, however, the difficulty of admitting that Mind 
could act upon Matter, disappeared in the case of an 
Infinite Mind. In the Omnipotence of the Deity there 
lay a Sufficient Eeason for the possibility of anything 
which the Deity might be pleased to do. It must be 
God, therefore, and no subordinate agency, that directly 
produces the effects on Matter which seem owing to 
Mind,* and the effects on Mind which seem owing to 
Matter. This being admitted, there were only two pos- 
sible theories to choose from. Either God, from the 
16 • 
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begnmingy wound up Mind and Matter to go together 
Eke two clocks, though without any connection with one 
another; and I see an object, not because the object is 
before my ejes, but because it was prearranged firom 
ctemitj that die ^fresGoce of the object and the fisust of 
WDLj seeing should occur at the same instant ; or else, at 
die moment whm die object appears, Grod intervenes, 
and giTes me die perception of sight, exacdj as if the 
obyect had <»u8ed it. The former dieoiy is the Pre- 
estahfished Harmon j ; the latter is the doctrine of Occa- 
SHNial Oflunes, to which, as rather the less grotesque 
suf^positioii of the two, the Cartesians had been driven by 
die pressure of the same difficulty. But this hypothesis, 
as it sujqposed nothing less than a standing miracle, was 
wholly inadmissible by Leibnitz. It was inconsistent 
with the idea whidi he had formed to himself of the 
perfections of die Deity. He consUered it as assimi- 
lating I^Tidence to a bad workman, whose en^nes will 
not work unless he himself stands by, and gives them a 
hdping hand ; **a watchmaker, who, having.eonstructed 
a tim^ece, would still be obliged himself to turn the 
hands, to make it mark the hours.'' * Ldbnitz could 
not find, in the idea of Grod, any Sufficient Beason why 
so roundabout a mode of governing the universe should 
have been chosen by him. He was thus thrown upon 
the hypothesis of a Pre-established Harmony, as his only 
refuge ; and there can be no doubt that he accepted it, 
with the foil conviction of an intellect accustomed to 
pursue given premises to their consequences with all the 
rigor of geometrical danonstration. 

• Qnoted from Leibnitz hj Sir W. HamittoD, Lectmes, L 303. 
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The doctrine of Monads was as necessary a cbrol- 
laiy from Leibnitz's first principle as the Pre-established 
Harmony. Everything, whether physical or spiritual, 
which has an individual existence, is a compound of 
innumerable attributes, between many of which we can- 
not seize any connection, but on Leibnitz's theory it was 
not admissible to suppose that no connection exists. 
There must be something, somewhere, which contains in 
its own nature the complete tl^ory and explanation of 
the combination of attributes, and is the reason of its 
being that combination and no other : and what could 
this be unless a sort of kernel of the entire Being — the 
Soul in the case of a spiritual being, a kind of Essence 
of the Individual in that of a merely physical object? 
The Monads of Leibnitz do not really differ from the 
imaginary Essences of the schoolmen, except in not 
being abstractions, but objective realities in the com- 
pletest meaning of the word ; which, indeed, the Sub- 
stantias Secundse of the Kealists already were, only that 
they were essences of classes, and were conceived as in- 
hering simultaneously in numerous individuals, while the 
Monads of Leibnitz were lively little beings, the principles 
of animaticm and activity, each of them the real agent 
(H* Force at the bottom of one individual. All this may 
seem poor stuff, and a melancholy exhibition of a great 
intellect. But as there is nothing in experience which 
directly disproves these theories, they are not really more 
absurd than many a one which has not so quaint an 
appearance : and it is the strength, not the weakness, of 
a systematic intellect, that it does not shrink from con- 
clusions because they have an absurd look, when they 
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are necessary corollaries from premises which the thinker, 
and probably most of those who criticise him, have not 
ceased to regard as true. Leibnitz was led to the Monads 
and the Pre-established Harmony by the same logical 
necessity, which made Descartes, far more absurdly, 
affirm the automatism of animals ; and we might as 
reasonably doubt the seriousness of the latter opinion, as 
of the former. The same logical consistency made him 
a Necessitarian, and an Optimist; since the doctrine 
of Sufficient Beason made God the author of all that 
happens, consequently of all human actions ; and God's 
attributes could not be a Sufficient Beason for any world 
but the best possible. 

Other examples may be given, though none greater 
than this, of Sir W. Hamilton's inability to enter into 
the very mind of another thinker. Is it not, for instance, 
a surprising thing, that one who knew Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle so well, should attribute* to all of them his 
own opinion, that not truth but the search for truth is 
the important matter, and that the pursuit of it is not for 
the sake of the attainment, but of the mental activity 
and energy developed in the search? If there have been 
three men smce speculation began who would have 
vehemently rejected such a doctrine, they are the three 
who are here placed at the head of the autiborities in its 
support. Our author arrives at this strange misunder- 
standing, by giving a meaning to single expressions, 
derived from his own mode of thought, and not from 
theirs. In Aristotle's case the assertion rests on a mis- 
take of the meaning of the Aristotelian word ivigyeia^ 
which did not signify energy, but fact as opposed to pos- 

• Lectures, i. 11, 12. 
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sibiKty, actus to potentia.* One hardly knows what to 
say to a writer who understands Tilog o^ yp^mg hll^ /r^a?*?, 
to mean, ^ The intellect is perfected not by knowledge 
but by activity." 

We see, from such instances, how much even Sir W. 
Hamilton's erudition wanted of what we have a right 
to expect from erudition in a superior mind — that it 
4nould enter into the general spirit of the things it knows, 
not know them merely in their detaUsp Sir W. Hamilton 
studied the eminent thinkers of old, only from the out- 
side. He did not throw his own mind into their manner 
of thought ; he did not survey the field of philosophic 
speculation from their standing point, and see each ob- 
ject as it would be seen with their lights, and with their 
modes of looking. The opinion of an author stands an 
isolated fact in Sir W. Hamilton's pages, without foun- 
dation in the author's individuality, or connection with 
his other doctrines. For want of this elucidation one 
by another, even the opinions themselves are, as in the 
case last cited, very liable to be misunderstood. Yet, 
such as his expositions of the opinions of philosophers 
are, it is greatly to be regretted that we have not more 
of them ; and that his unrivalled knowledge of all the 
antecedents of Philosophy, has enriched the world with 
nothing but a few selections of passages on topics on 
which circumstances had led Sir W. Hamilton to write. 
He is known to have left copious common-place books, 

* The very passage quoted fh>m Aristotle in support of this representa- 
tion of him, shows that he was using the word in his own and not in Sir 
W. Hamilton's sense. TiXoi S* fj ivipyeia, koI roitrov j(&piv fi iijvami Xaftp&ver'at, 
. . . ic«U T^v BtapriTiK^ (i^ovatv) tva Beu^otv * ill* oh dtu»pQ<Ttv tva OcfoptiriKilv 
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without which indeed it would have been hardly possible 
that such stores of knowledge could be kept within easy 
reference. Let us hope that they are carefully preserved ; 
that they will, in some form or other, be made accessible 
to students, and will yet do good service to the Aiture 
historian of philosophy. Should this hope be fulfilled, 
future ages will have greater cause than, I think. Sir 
W. ELamilton's published philosophical speculations will 
ever give them, to rejoice in the firuits of his labors, and 
to celebrate his name. 
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